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How We Can Stop 
Those Murderous Floods 


HEN the next Dominion-provincial con- 
ference is convened it must be taken for 
yranted that those attending will spend most 
f their time on tax questions. We urge, as 
noisily and insistently as we can, that they 
it least begin discussion of another question 
that’s a thousand times more important: the 
reation of a tough, effective and consistent 
national policy on conservation. 
It’s time we stopped gaping in helpless 
urprise over the disasters our abuses of nature 
It’s time 


keep visiting on us year after vear 


ve stopped accepting fioods and land erosion 
is acts of God. They’re not. Almost without 
ception they’re acts of man. The hundred 
people who lost their lives in and around 
Toronto’s Humber River valley last October 
vere killed by flesh-and-blood men as surely 
is the victims of the last war were killed 
y men 
The killers’ names are not hard to find. 
Look on the address label of this magazine 
ind you may find one. Look across this page 
to the list of editors and you'll find a dozen 
more. Pick up the phone book, the Directory 
‘f Directors, the Parliamentary Guide, the 
ster of your local hockey team, your local 
Rotary club or your local Ladies’ Aid and 
u'll find the names of countless others who 
have subscribed to and abetted man’s mur- 
lerous attacks on nature and thus abetted 
nature’s murderous counterattacks on man 
In our entire history, while we have gradually 
pillaged forests, ruined land and so arranged 
it that most settled areas almost always have 
either far too much water or far too little 
during the whole course of this criminal 
performance not more than a few hundred 
voices have been raised in real anger or real 
protest 
It is true that the damage we are doing 


} 


to our land, our forests and our drainage 


systems is somewhat less today than it has 
been in the past. We have more laws and 
ly effective. 


regulations now, some of them mild 


But to the vast and vital task of repairing 
the damage already done we have remained 
That’s why 


this magazine believes we must create a 


almost completely indifferent 


national conservation authority and see that 
it has the widest possible powers not merely 
to prevent fresh wreckage of our land and 
water resources but to restore the wreckage 
already done. 

It shouldn’t take a flood on the Humber 

or the Red or the Fraser -to remind us that 
the wreckage is sickeningly serious. In an 
article in this magazine four years ago Fred 


Bodsworth pointed out: 


44 Forest engineers say that 15 per tt ) 1 it of 











the land should be forested t 1intagr asonable 
balance in the water ycle nd : 

Canada’s. Southern Ontari nov than 10 per 
forest land, man nti tha ef W i 
not on strippe ees t a t a A 
deforested 8,00( juare ile a oO z 
only trees will grow on it. Ger y, thou fick r 
living spa vO wars, h e1 f I 
forest Canada, at th t 

rverCcieare a turaia \ } t 
forest ¢ t 0 I va vat i t 
arried al oT ! € t 


that time 


Bodsworth finished his article of four years 


ago on a chillingly prophetic note 





reams are be ignor | I an 
make e lesson earer F ne at f 
Babylon, Persia and Egypt are dea y 
they lost their war because t va 
Five thousand year go Mesopota 4 f the 
Tigr und Euphrat pe t g ary 
among ancient peoples who believed that here lay the 
Garden of Eden. Babylon’s population grew, the land 
was overgrazed and overcultivated Toda ’ 
sterile as any deser 1 earth 1€ of tor I t 
clues to the life-destroying migt l e vat 


It. can’t happen hers 


*“‘When the Humber River was on one of its p 





flood sprees in 1942, University of Toronto s 
measured the silt content of just one of it three 
branches. It was cz 2,700 t f s yer hour 





into Lake Ontari 
“The Humber is one of Canada’s smallest rivers. 9 9 
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Hear this G-E miracle 
in table radio tone 
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Today hear the Musaphonic’s fabulous console 
tone at your nearby dealer’s in a side-by-side 
tone-test with any conventional table radio 


You'd scarcely believe a table radio could reproduce tone as faithfully as the 
new G-E Musaphonic. But it does. Drop into your dealer's and hear it your 


self. The superiority of Musaphonic over higher-priced table sets can be heard 
instantly—on broadcast and fine recordings. Basically, the difference is an 
oversized speaker, acoustically-mounted and equipped with G-E Alnico 5 
magnet. Record player attachment is built in, switches on and off from the 
front. The G-E Musaphonic is a handsome set—Walnut, or Ivory colours are 
moulded right into a dashing, contemporary, plastic cabinet. Try it out soon 
for good listening and good looks. 


@ RADIOS 


expect finer sound from all G-E table radios 











Model C407 —"Starlet” Model €405—Combines Model C409— Design Model C408 —5 tubes, Model C625/6— Powerful 
low-priced top-performer, modern styling with a highly coward winning 6-tube radio exclusive G-E Dial-Beam portable perates 
available in Walnut, Ivory, selective 5-tube chassis— with phono outlet. In Ivory, tuning, built-in Beam-a- AC DC house rrent of 
White Blue ond Red. Ivory, Walnut, Red. Walnut, Grey or Red scope antenna. Walnut, botteries. Marine Greer 
Ivory, Red (C625), Pearl Grey 626 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
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FOR HER 
Adrienne Guest Soap, ¢ cakes in box .... B56 
Lorie Bath Bulbs. Von-vily, 12 in box $1.10 


Fancy Boxed Stationery, Linen finish, 
24 sheets and 24 envelopes..... c $1.00 


**My Night” Solid Cologne. $1.50 


Tiffany Lipstick, Six shades , ea. $1.50 











Blue Hyacinthe Eau de Cologne, , 
In decanter bottle, gift boxed........... SL.85 








Tiffany Dusting Powder, Delicately Tiffany “‘Duo” Treasure Chest pre Tiffany **4-in-One” Treasure Chest Tiffany “*Trio”’ Treasure Chest cor ad 
j ; - ; 7 $2 25 4 sents the complete combination ot with Face Powder: Treasure Size Perfume, tains Face Powder. Powder Rouge and oie 
scented and tinted, with puff, gift packaged, D&+40 4 0 | 33 1 Col . C, Powder Rouge and Lipstick nestling in are | " ' ld sete 
. usting Powder an ologne Creation »wder nouge an hpcredeep- aye ipstick in a lovely white and gold gift Gra 
° . ° ; , i blue, satin-lined gift chest that will hy, ’ " 

Adrienne Face Powder and Perfume, a in a beautiful gift box that will be 4 blue, Satin-lin , on he wil chest with blue satin lining. A gift sh Crea 
* treasured by the most discriminating » . = ‘ ae ae would choose herself $5.00 ind 

i S25 oe on Christmas morning $7.00 . . 
ittractively gift packaged ea $2.50 Mother, Wife or Sweetheart 83.50 ei pee ieh Sah E ee e Tiffany Cosmecites and Teensuecs —_ 
Tiff Cc l 4 Cc ati i d T: ] ¥ Adrienne Cologne in lovely decanter bottle containing 2 drams for that Chests are 4 ivailable { ever ip} 
1 any ologne reation an aicum, bottle for her dressing table $1.75 thouchtful extra gift $1.33 ae alee: 50¢ to $13.50 | Pps 





Daintily boxed to delight your lady aia $2.85 
Tiffany Cologne Creation and Crystal 
Cologne, { truly acceptable gift.. $3.00 
Travalarm Clock. Luminous, ivory... $8.95 
Cimier Ladies’ Wrist Wateh, Cota 
plated, one year guarantee, boxed , $8.95 


Make-up or Train Case, 1 carry 
evervthing pe rsonal for travelling $10.00 


Tiffany Cologne Creation, 4 detight- 


ful fragrance, attractively gift packaged $1.50 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


-. af 





Hair Brusles. Ladies’ and nien’s, ina 


Tiffany 3-piece Treasure Chest o! liffany Treasure Size perfume in liffany Cologne Creation i: Ire 
face Powder, Dusting Powder n beautiful gift package that will d ht ure Che t th eautilul Gift 


| select u know who! $2.50 efficient 


wide range of attractive styles SL.19 to $6.50 


( Cre The | 
Rex Ray Heating Pad, 3-speed control, \ for that most important person in Musical Powder Box. Each one has a wnanio~welh oneal ae 
- ad yur hile FO.40 is il Sw mechalr ' hic 1 TT > « ‘ shee tr 
removable cover with dome fastener ~. Dede 19 % J : : riffany Freasure Chest 


Rdibdeike Phree-Piece Gift Set ypular number. A lovel ft with sweet tems tl 
Health-O-Meter Bathroom Scales $8.50 


ntains Face Powder, Lipstick and Per music for her dressing tabl Powd P keeeee B 
Roxbury Anti-Splash Bath and 
Shampoo Spray, Useful for everyon 89¢ 


~ 


tifully packaged. $3.75 | $41.95 to 89.50 hit | 1 wift ; s3.00 


Dos 


Mittenettes, Crepe rubber household 


wbetens, easorted colours 796 
Quik-Tel Clinical Thermometer ... $1.75 
Jewel Electric Blanket, 72° x s4°..$29.95 
Paper-Mate Ball-Point Pen $1.98 


=F 
Duratone Playing Cards, Plastic 
coated, assorted backs, double pack .. $2.40 


Firstaid Emergency Kit, serail bor...$3.00 | 





Thermos Bottle, 15 oz. and 30 oz. with 
plastic cup : $1.98 and $2.95 XK , , - 
liffany Toilet Soap Gift Box wit! Loose-Powder Compacts, made ir Dresser Set of sparklir jewel-toned Ch 
¥, fragrant cakes $1.50 England, that are sifter-proof, with full 3rush, Comb and Mirror th lovely " 
- : ‘ - tion 
e ee a — Be x a0¢ amed mirror. fron $3.00 fl ywered heart-shaped desig Ir atir Ch 
iffany Cx gne that is cooling and , ined g 0 s . ar 
ay hs tractive. 1 Lady Windermere Boxed Station- lin od gift box ; 90.00 
efres g, in an attractive, purse-size Deckled ed ; : Hair Brushes with Nylon Bristles ASS 
1 e $1.25 ery. Veckled edge, ripple hnis! in sparkling Lustrite bach lear Asso 
Beautiful Cologne and Perfume ribbon tied 65¢ to $2.25 paste flours. Regular, Curved or Flai Fan 
Atomizer. Clearest st te Ladies’ Lucite Hair Brush wit! tyles. Individually packed mart Ch 
c } 99°" ' ' ' > ~ is a, . ir 
% : $2.25 tle ft box $2.25 iving $1.19 to $1.00 
esi 





... And Best Wishes for 
Good Health—the Greatest Gift of All 













reat Your 


attractively gift packed in Maroon and 


Leather Utility Cases. Black or Tan 
Some have regular-type closure 





Every man needs one 


Contains Mentholated Shaving 


Langlois Lavender Plastic Shaving 
Bowl for the man who 


ae need 


Christmas Wrappings. Co 


Christmas Seals and Tags, Al! new 


REMIT 


Frank Medico Filter-Cooled Pipes. 
Imported Briar. Filter traps Nicotine 


and flakes—insures a cool, sweet smoke 


Popular sizes and shapes Regula: 


style $1.50; “Medalist” 2.25; °V.F.Q 


$3.00; Crest Set (two pipes) $10.00 


Men’s Lustrite Hair Brush with ny 


lon bristles, in gift box $3.50 


Leather Billfolds, Plain or Zippered 
os 





English Morocco for men or won 

Latest styles, genuine leather, complet 
with all compartments, brows i 
black $1.98 to 86.50 
Bachelor Men’s Shaving Set cor 
tains the ever-popul Shaving Crean 
nd Aft Shave Le mannishly 
gift-boxed in maroon and gra $1.65 


Musical Clown that operates at the 
turn of his red nose $5.98 
Ronson Lighters. Models for purse or 
por ket! Streamlined table style ' Com- 
plete line from $4.50 up 
Lord Baltimore Fancy-Boxed 
Stationery. Linen-Finish . Water 
85¢ to $2.50 


marked Paper 


Military Hair Brushes and Comb 





Set in zippered leather case Brush 
backs ready for his initial $5.00 
Bachelor “*Four-Piece’’ Shaving 
Set with the iten he can tart 
using on Cl tmas Day. Shaving 
Cream, Brilli i Lotion and Taleun 
are gift packed in the distinctive Bache 
lor colours, Maroon and Gray 53.00 


Culmak Shaving Brush with finest 
genuine Badger bristle and hand turned 
handle. Made in England $5.00 
Bachelor **Three-Piece’’ Shaving 
Set for men from 18 to 80. The Shaving 
Cream, After Shave Lotion and Talcur 
neatly packaged in Maroon and ( 

will start him off t a tre tart 

Christ Da $2.25 





Brownie Hawkeye Camera, Flash 
M del M rde rn Box Camera with built 


in flash. Has oversize view finder, fixed 
focus lens $7.95 
Flasholder $1.50 


A New Kantleck Hot Water Bottle 
fully guaranteed for FIVE years, neatly 
boxed. Deluxe $3.50 





AY Philishave 


A Langlois Lavender Shaving Cream and 


a 


“7 


~~ 
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WZ ZAR 
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Drug Store 


in Canada 


UE NSROZB AR AROZEr 


FOR HIM 


Electric Shavers. Sunbeam (Model WyS29.75 
$27.95 Schick ”) $27.95 
r 5 
Taleum, In gift packase $1.25 


Bachelor Shaving Cream, Lotion and 


Cream Oil Hair Tonic, Gist packaged $2.25 
Gentlemen’s Stationery. 20 large sheets 
with 20 matching envelopes, gift box S100 


Langlois Lavender Shaving Cream and 
Lotion, Attractively packaged $1.65 
Parker No. 21 Pen and Pencil Set, 
(“21 Pen $5.75 “21” Pencil $4.25) Boxed $10.00 
Men’s “Stubby Shape”’ Hair Brush 52.00 
Congress Playing Cards, Fancy de- 

signs, Single deck $1.25. Double $2.50 


Stag Brushless Shaving Cream, ¢ o:...956 


Bachelor Lotion and Taleum S150 
Simms Shaving Brush, Red, black or 
mottled handle, imitation badger 83.00 
Rubberset Shaving Brush, seartes 
handle, ivory cap, white nylon $3.50 
Leather Tobacco Pouch, Zippe: $1.25 


Medico **Crest”” Pipe $5.00 
**365°° Fresh Lilae Lotion. 7 oz. and 
B56 ana $1.25 


15 oz., always refreshing 


FOR LITTLE ONES 


Mouth Organ, fleays popular with childre nB96 
Baby Brush and Comb Sets $1.25 +o $3.95 
Baby Record Books, rink or Blue... $1.49 


Brownie Holiday Camera $3.50 
Tiny Tot Kuddle Kitty Hot Water 
Bottle. Blue or Pink SL.50 


Tommee Tippee Kup. riastic, spill proos 31.25 
Children’s Cut-Outs and Paint Books 25$ 
Hankseraft Bottle Warmer and 

Vaporizer, Shuts off automaticalls $3.95 


Fountain Pen and Pencil Set. 1 
plastic gift box S150 


Children’s Stationery, in 2-colour design 


with nursery rhyme ho. 506 
Pocket Ben Wateh, tdeat for that boy. $4.75 
Musical Baby Rattle, sturdy plastic.... 356 


Doll Kil. 10° soft doll with plastic nylon 
brush and comb in pink or blue. Gift box Sl. 19 


Don’t Forget 
Every Rexall store hos o « omplete stock of Chris 
pockaged Candy and Chocolotes, Ci gorettes, Ci 
and Tobaccos. The prescription department of ove 
1400 Rexoll Druggists is prepared 1 provide 


prompt, courteous service at all times 
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vs LISTERINE ANTIS 
; QUICK! 
...FOR EVERYBO 





Bit eB te See 





Among the “Secondary 
Invaders” Are Germs of 
the Pneumonia and 
“Strep” Types. 


and other secondary 
vaders,” as well as germ 


shown can be 





Kly reduced inn 


umber by 


septic gargle 
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ws COLD = SORE THROAT == 
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Remember 
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Pde cobletmeah E YOU DO, gargle frequently helps halt sucl 
Listerine Antiseptic atthe hist invasion 


Fewer Colds and Sore Throats 


PF r es i mi lisclosed this 
f germs, including those day Listerine 
‘ SECO! f 1ers ™ fewer colds ge 
ibove These are the very erally milder 
1 ’ ] 
ree ° of re responsible colds. and f 
for so much of a cold’s misery when sore throats than 
ie stage nas ivasion of ne non-users 
yody thr ry ti issues 
LAMBERT 
Listerine Antiseptic is so efficient PHARMACAL Co, 
ecause, used early and often, it Canada) Ltd. 





At the first sign of a cold or sore throat— 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC— QUICK! 


mass 


helps nip the cold in 


] ? 


Listerine Antiseptic reaches way year period in great industrial plants 
That twice-a- 


Antiseptic users had 








LONDON LETTER 


Sir Winston Reaches Eighty 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL rose from his seat on the front 

bench and arranged his notes on the famous dispatch box which 
never, by any chance, contains dispatches. A friendly roar of approval 
greeted him and even Neville Chamberlain who had played the tired 
bull to Churchill’s picador, smiled with pleasure. 

It was the year 1939 and the silent phony war had begun. For 
ten long heartbreak years Churchill had held no office. From the age 
of fifty-five to sixty-five he had been the brilliant failure of British 
politics, the ageing Prince Rupert who was always mounting some new 
horse and galloping madly in all directions. And now the rebel had 
donned the livery of office once again as First Lord of the Admiralty 
How would he begin his speech?—for Churchill gives immense prepa 
ration to such an occasion. 

*“‘Mr. Speaker,”’ he said in solemn tones, as if history itself were 
listening. ‘“Twenty-five years ago as His Majesty’s First Lord of 
the Admiralty I sat in my room and plotted war at sea against Germany 
Twenty-five years have passed by and I find myself holding the same 
post, sitting in the same room, plotting war across the same waters 
against the same enemy.”’ 

He paused for dramatic effect. Like the great orator that he is he 
had planted two parallel sentences that were dramatic and challenging 
and now would come some tremendous utterance that would go rolling 
down the centuries. 

Then it came! “‘Not quite what one would expect,’’ he remarked 

It was beautifully done. It was so right, so skilfully right. He 
had refused to dramatize himself. He had paid the Commons the 
compliment of not addressing us as a public audience. Nor was there 
even a suggestion of bitterness about the ten lost years in the w ilderness. 
The prodigal son had returned and he had no words of reproach to utter. 

That was fifteen years ago. And now on Nov. 30 the irrepressible 
urchin of British politics will be eighty. I would not be surprised if 
he uttered those same words: “It’s not quite what one would expect 

He took part in the charge of the Lancers at Omdurman; he escaped 
from a prison camp in the Boer War; he was second-in-command 
of a front-line battalion for a time in the 1914 war: he flew to France 
in 1940 and tried to rally her ministers while the refugees were streaming 
past him and the Germans were close at hand. And in his eightieth 
year he left at the end of a crowded day to fly to the United States 
and immerse himself in the delicate problems of Anglo-American 
misunderstandings. 

Who would have predicted that such a man would live to celebrate 
his eightieth birthday? He defied the gods and they were humbled 
Perhaps they realized that, like themselves, he was an immortal 

The motto of the Churchill family 
is “‘Brave but Unfortunate.’’ Cer 
tainly Winston Churchill drank deep 
of the bitter waters of misfortune. 
Five times he was rejected at the 
polls. Let us not begrudge those 
constituencies the place they will 
hold in history, Oldham, West Leices- 
ter, Manchester, Dundee, the Abbey 
division of Westminster. But as a 
true parliamentarian Churchill would 
defend to the last word of his vocabu- 
lary the right of voters to throw him 
out. What he thought of their judg- 
ment is quite another matter. 

Twenty-odd years ago I was 
spending the week end with Lionel 
Guest, a cousin of Churchill, and he 
told me a story of an adventure he 
had shared with Churchill when they 
were boys. There was a big week- 
end party at Lord Wimborne’s coun- 
try house but the youthful Winston 
and Lionel, and a couple of others, 
became bored with the grown-ups 
and decided to play Indians. 


Still hearty, he donned Garter robes Winston nomimated himself the 
for recent feteat Buckingham Palace. Indian while Cuntinued on page 99 
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Britain’s Anti-British 


MMAN John 


Glubb, commander of the Arab 


Gen. Bagot 
- Legion and one of the few men 
now living to have become a legend 
in his own lifetime, is a small, neat, 
hair 
and a An 
old saber wound in the face has given 
him the receding 
chin; his voice is gentle and his blue 


elderly gentleman with white 


small white mustache. 


appearance of a 


eyes mild and limpid. While he talks 
he toys continuously with a 
of Moslem 
amber or some amber-colored stone. 


string 
prayer beads made of 

His office is plain and businesslike 

a big uncluttered desk, a leather- 
covered chesterfield for visitors, walls 
decorated only with a large-scale map 
of the ~ Add a Canadian silk 
screen or two and it any 
one of a dozen offices at NDHQ in 
It’s and 
out that you realize you’re a long 
way from home. 

Arab Legion headquarters is a big 
white building halfway up the steep 
side of the gravel pit in which 
Amman, the capital of Jordan, was 
built. 
latter armed with light machine guns, 
line the curb in front of it; there is 
great coming and going of small 
brown men in British summer khaki, 
but wearing Arab headgear of bright- 
red bandana instead of forage caps. 
The impression is that of a rear-area 


area. 
could be 
Ottawa. the 


on way in 


Jeeps and armored cars, the 


headquarters in wartime. 

Barbed wire screens the foot of a 
wide stone staircase, and two guards 
flank the little gateway in the middle 
of it. They speak no English, but 
they are practiced in making the 
visitor understand that he must have 
a pass, and must go to an office a 
few doors away to get it. There, 
under a large sign reading “Arms 
Must Be Left Here,” he finds benches 
filled with patient-looking Arab civil- 
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Ally 


lans, who at 10 a.m. look as if they 


had been waiting several hours and 


expected to wait several more But 
for a foreign visitor who says he has 
an appointment with Glubb Pasha 
there is no delay; in three or four 
minutes he is back with the slip of 
paper that lets him through the 
barbed wire, up the long staircase 
and into the busy labyrinth of offices 
that seems so much like home \ 
Scottish major takes the visitor in 
hand, chats a while until the tele- 
phone rings 

‘The Pasha will see you now,”’ 


says the major, and leads the way 


downstairs. 


but 
He 


is a servant of the Hashemite King- 


GLUBB PASHA is still British 


no longer a British Army officer 


dom of Jordan, and his Arab Legion’s 
proper name is simply the Jordan 
Army. He speaks Arabi 


much appearance of ease as he speaks 


' 
with as 


unhesitant English, 
the Arabs 
and 


his very precise, 
and when he talks about 
of Jordan he 
‘‘they.”’ He often refers to the British 
Government or to British policy with 


says ‘“‘we”’ not 


all the asperity of an alien, as if his 
thirty-seven years of living with the 
Arabs had made him an Arab himself. 

Nevertheless it is a symbol as well 
as a convenience that the doorway 
to Glubb Pasha’s headquarters is 
only halfway that 
staircase from the street below. Turn 


up long stone 
right instead of left as you come out, 
go on up the stairs instead of down, 
and you will find yourself at the 
entrance to the British Embassy. 
The British 
might be called the representative of 
to wit, the Brit- 


ambassador in Jordan 
an absentee owner 
ish taxpayer. 

The Arab Legion is Jordan’s army 
but every Continued on page 78 
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Wonderful 
things 
have happened to 
the beautiful new 


950 























Lramatic new beauty, dynamic new power 








One look—and you'll know wonderful things have happened to 





the beautiful new Chrysler! You'll sense a stirring new spirit in this long, low, 
brilliant new motorcar where style is wedded 


to engineering perfection. 


From the classic, inspired styling of the radiator grille to the gracefully 
sloping hood and rear deck, here is a true masterpiece in metal 
Flowing contours that create a vision of motion on wheels. Every inch 
and every line of it new and exciting, inside and out. 
And when you step inside, you’ll find 

the traditional air of elegance you have 

learned to expect in a Chrysler. 

Under the hood, there is smooth, flowing power 

a thrilling new 188-h.p. Spitfire V-8 engine in 


Windsor DeLuxe models and eager new horsepower 


in the great 250-h.p. FirePower V-8 of the lithe ompletely automatic : t the Flite 
, - ; (ontrol lever 1s mounted on the instru- 
New Yorker DeLuxe and incomparable Custom Imperial. ment panel, since it is seldom used. 


For new peace of mind, there are tubeless tires 

to give you quieter, cooler running, better traction 
and stubborn resistance to punctures. 

*Power brakes, full-time power steering, power seats 


and electric window lifts are available, too. 


Yes—if you appreciate, if you treasure the finer things of life 


it can truly be said you belong in the beautiful new Chryslei 


See it at your Chrysler-Plymouth-Fargo Dealer’s 


























Custom Imperia models. Fu lime power steering, polws seat nad 
are opttonai equipment, but ude n the Custom Imr 
> , ' , 
Broad rear deck slopes gently downward 
with a continental flair l'all twin-tower 
taillights accent the clean, cl ic line 
MANUFACTURED IN ANADA BY HRYSLER ORPORATION f ANADA, LIMITED of this fine New Yorker DeLuxe 
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BABY BEN SPRING-DRIVEN ALARM, 
Little brother’ of Big Ben. Has a 


ist le to loud or 


juiet 


$7.95. Lu mus dial, 38.95 


MELODY ELECTRIC WALL CLOCK. Fit 
nite any lecorative Mounts 
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* 





6-driven or 
Spring Clectz;, 


BIG BEN CHIME ALARM, SPRING-DRIVEN. 
Has a quiet tick. When it’s t 
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ime to rouse A tick you can 


alarm’ Black or 


you, “first he whispers, then he shouts’’ tent ‘‘fire gong 
$8.50. With luminous dial, $9.50 $7.50. With luminous dial, 


TRAVALARM SPRING-DRIVEN. You car 


take it with you. Closes like a 





MOONBEAM ELECTRIC ALARM. Calls you GLO-LARM ELECTRIC AL 


j. First call is flashing lig later light glows through face, « 
ib wud ht/- hands na umeral Bel 
$14.95. Luminous, $15.95 jua gree 
2 
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KENDALL ELECTRIC ALARM. Beautifi 


wood case in mahogany or blond finish 


suits any decor. Pleasant-tone bell alarm 


$10.95. Luminous, $11.95 
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BIG BEN LOUD ALARM, SPRING-DRIVEN, 








ermit- 


he’s $8.50, 





ARM. Hidden 
early yuth ' 





JUDGE. Westclox finest! Sho water 
ind dust resistant. Sweep sé d han 
Luminous. Year's guar $12.95 
ROCKET. Shock resistant. Sweep se 
hand. Stainless steel back. Year's guar- 
antee. $9.95. Luminous dial, $10.95 


WESTCTOYX teers 202222 


mode by the BIG BEN 


meokers of 


Western Clock Company Limited, Peterborough, Ontario *Reg'd. Trade Marks 
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Israel want Sy 


to start 
a War? 


THE EASTERN HALF OF THE GLOBE 


First of a series of on-the-spot reports by 


BLAIR FRASER 


EL-AV1V—In the propaganda war between Israel and the 
Arab world the advantages of skill and address lie with 
Israel. 
so well treated. As soon as his presence is known, the Israeli 


Nowhere else in the world is a visiting reporter 


government press division gives him every kind of help. It 
makes appointments with anyone he wants to meet, takes him 
anywhere he wants to go, shows him anything he wants to see. 
His guide is a charming young man who speaks the reporter’s 
language, usually with the same accent, and who is accepted 
instantly as a friend. 

No one rams propaganda down the visitor’s throat He 
merely spends a few days with a congenial companion who 
believes with obvious sincerity that Israel has been right on 
the fundamental issues. Random conversations put Israel’s 
case in the most effective way imaginable. 

While Israel does the best public-relations job in the world, 
Arab countries do the worst. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say they do everything wrong. 

To begin with, they do all they can to exclude a reporter 
who wants to hear both sides of the question. Their consuls 
are under orders to refuse entry visas to anyone who admits an 
intention to visit Israel. (Israeli envoys, on the contrary, will 
explain just what must be done to get around this silly ob- 
struction. ) 

Once into the Arab world, the reporter finds himself talking 
mostly to people who apply to propaganda the techniques of 
an oriental bazaar. They seem to think the way to sell a case 
is to overstate it. 

Of the half-dozen Arab countries only Jordan, the poorest, 
has a genuine major grievance against Israel. All except Leb 
anon are backward countries, with a social system which was 
obsolete before the Middle Ages and now is threatened with a 
downfall long overdue. Most of them are obviously using 
Israel as an external scapegoat to divert attention from ills at 
home. 

But the most glaring contrast in Israel’s favor is the typical 
answer to the questions, ‘““What’s to be the end of this conflict? 
What do you people really want?” 

Any Israeli. from taxi driver to cabinet minister, will an 
swer without hesitation, “We want peace. We want the Arabs 
to sit down with us and work out a treaty.” 

Ask Arabs the same question and nine of ten will reply 
‘We’re going to drive the Jews Continued on page 56 
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Arab woman holds bomb used in raid in which nine Arabs died. Neutral UN observers 
agree with Jordan charges that Israelis have launched many such forays on the border. 



















Who’s really to blame in the hot-cold war of the 
Middle East? Is the world’s newest state ripe 
for disaster? Here’s a surprising report on the 


situation from a Maclean’s editor on the ground 











Lawyers Pacifique Plante (left) and Jean Drapeau with part of their mountain of evidence showing that 
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sin was officially tolerated in Montreal. 


How Plante and Drapeau 
Licked the Montreal Underworld 


The rackets ran full blast while police helped criminals dodge the law. 


Then a young lawyer 


decided it had to stop. Eight years later, after one of the most explosive court enquiries in 
our history, he had won his fight—and the man who helped him win it was the city’s mayor 


AST OCTOBER 8 at 10.30 a.m. Mr. Justice 
Francois Caron of the Quebec Superior Court 
walked into a crowded Montreal courtroom 

to preside over the climax to one of the longest 
and most unusual investigations in Canadian 
history. For the next four and a half hours, 
while newspaper reporters scribbled and politicians, 
lawyers, policemen and ordinary individuals listened 
in uneasy silence, he read steadily in French from 
a 100,000-word report on a three-year probe into 
corruption and organized vice between 1940 and 
1950 in Canada’s biggest city 

At times Caron spoke sternly At times he was 

bitterly sarcastic. At times he injected a note of 


subdued humor. What emerged was a picture of 


192 





BY KEN JOHNSTONE 





mink-coated $30,000-a-year bawdy-house madams 
driving Cadillacs, gambling joints raking in for- 
tunes under the eyes of corrupt police officers, and 
city councilors pretending they knew nothing about 
conditions that were common knowledge 

When Caron stepped from the bench, leaving 
a scene of murmuring confusion behind him, some 
reputations had been ruined, some careers blasted, 
some Officials exonerated. Two men had been 
vindicated 
dark lawyer who had brought about these astound- 


They were Pacifique Plante, a lean 


LEAN'’S 


ing happenings through one of the most exciting 
and exacting personal crusades any Canadian has 
ever ventured upon, and Jean Drapeau, a fellow 
lawyer who bears an uncanny resemblance to 
Plante and who was his partner in exposing the 
system of official toleration that permitted vice to 
operate. Eighteen days after Judge Caron’s in- 
dictment Drapeau was to be swept to a startling 
landslide victory as the city’s mayor on the strength 
of his promise to clean up the conditions he had 
helped to expose. 

For twenty months before May 1948 Plante had 
been a hard-hitting assistant director of the Mont- 
real police force. His assignment was to clean up 
Montreal. He did this better than his predecessors, 
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although at various times he was up against dis- 
honesty in official as well as other places, inertia, 
blackmail, pressure groups, and an attempt on his 
life. Then, suddenly, he was fired. He left the 
force a disillusioned and seemingly beaten man, 
his task only a fraction done, his public career 
apparently finished. But within a year he was back 
facing his foes. 

A group of indignant Montrealers rallied around 
him. Le Devoir, a Montreal newspaper noted for 
its blunt courage, persuaded him to write a series 
of articles which contended that sin was officially 
tolerated in Montreal. In Le Devoir Plante made 
a staggering 15,000 specific allegations. His articles 
were later published as a book, Montréal Sous Le 
Regne de la Pégre-—Montreal Under the Reign of 
the Underworld. It was a local best seller and 
support for its author snowballed. 

In May 1950 influential citizens who believed 
in Plante presented to Chief Justice O. S. Tyndale 
of Quebec Superior Court a petition asking a full en- 
quiry into Plante’s accusations. Tyndale delegated 
Judge Caron to conduct the hearings. A thirty- 
year-old special enactment gave Caron authority 
to dismiss the accused from office and levy fines. 
He appointed Plante and Drapeau, who had 
helped Plante draw up the petition, as his special 
assistants. 

Four years and five months later, on Oct. 8 


He declared that 
twenty present and former high-ranking officers of 


1954, Caron gave his judgment. 


the Montreal police, including Director of Police 
Albert 
Fernand Dufresne, had tolerated vice. He ordered 


Langlois and former Director of Police 


that Director Langlois be fired and barred from 
public office for a year and that he pay $500 of 
the costs of the enquiry. He barred former Director 
Dufresne from public office for five years and or- 
dered that he pay $7,000 in costs He assessed 
costs ranging from $300 to $7,000 against eighteen 
other police officers and discharged those of them 
who hadn’t already quit or been fired from the force. 

He endorsed Pacifique Plante’s charge that for 
years gambling houses and brothels had operated 
on a big-business scale with the toleration and 
protection of police officers. He confirmed Plante’s 
contention that, both before and after his brief 
term as its director, the Montreal morality squad 
had made a show of cracking down on the rackets 
while actually providing them with the combined 
services of a lackey and a guardian angel 

In their main features these services almost never 
varied. 
horse parlor was raided no attempt was made to 


When a barbotte house, a bordello, or a 


identify or prosecute its real proprietor; instead 
a minor employee was allowed to act as stand-in, 
plead guilty, pay a small fine and hurry back to 


work. When customers were caught in a raid, 





police accepted bail for them on the spot; they 
then or later, by 
When a book 


or brothel was ordered padlocked under the city’s 


were almost never embarrassed 


being asked to appear in court 
anti-vice bylaws, the police often put the lock not 
on the main entrance but on the door to a clothes 
cupboard, a broom closet or a bedroom inside 
When 


often closed their eyes to the fact that right beside 


a genuine entrance was padlocked, police 


it was another entrance giving access to the same 


haven of prostitutes, bookmakers or barbotte 


dealers. The customers of course had been taught 
to ignore the locked entrance and enter by the 
other one. 

By these and even more ingenious method 
hundreds of brothels and gambling houses were 


‘‘raided’’ and closed down’ 


thousands and ten 
thousands of times without actually being out of 
business for more than a few minutes or losing 
Neither Plant« 


nor Judge Caron made any attempt to establish 


more than a few dollars in revenue 


how much they might have had to pay in bribes 
fines, unrefunded bail and lawyers’ fees. But the 
testimony of police and racketeers alike left nodoubt 
that the girls upstairs and the boys in the bacl 
room were bringing in far more money than the 
law was taking out 

Some joints paid the costs of as many as two 


hundred convictions Continued on page 102 


These were the actors in the bizarre drama that rocked our biggest city 





Harry Davis 


An “‘edge-man,”’ he collected from the 
racketeers to pay for protection. He 
was killed when he tried to be boss. 


Louis Bercovitch 


He was the gambler who shot Davis to 
death and later told Plante of a plot 
to kill him and halt the vice probe. 























Ys 


Harry Ship 


A gambling boss, he admitted he could 
not run a book without the toleration 


of police. Plante sent him to jail. real. 


Pacifique Plante 


In July 1948 Maclean's told how 
he'd lost his police job in Mont- 
Plante soon fought back. 





Police Director, he 


Judge Caron. 
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Fernand Dufresne 


Former Director of Police, he warned 
Plante of powerful interests on top. 
The court found he “‘tolerated vice. 


Albert Langlois 


suspended Plante 
and was in turn ordered to resign by 
He appealed the order. 









The 


An officer stands guard on telephones 
seized in a raid on a gambling joint. 
Plante claimed bookies knew of raids 


Police 


” 


Judge Caron 
His 100,000-word report for the 


crusaders ended the _ costliest, 
longest probe in our history. 
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(sreat Faces in Color 


Karsh. famous for black-and-white portraits, achieves some 


of his finest art in this full-color gallery of Kurope’s great 


AST summer Yousuf Karsh went to Europe to 
continue his major lifework of photographing 
the famous. To capture the spirit of a select 
few towering personalities he used the extra depths 
of full color From these we present the best eight 
portraits in exciting new Karsh album in color, 
accompanied by the photographer's own comments 


on his subjects 


WHEN | ASKED Viscount Montgomery 
(below) if he would change into uniform to be 
photographed, he replied: ‘There is no need for that; 


there are no Russians here,’ but he changed anyway 


to please me. I used an ancient tapestry for a back- 
drop. 

As my wife and I were leaving the Chateau de 
Courtances at Fontainebleau where Montgomery was 
staying we saw him again. He had changed back to 
civilian clothes and was inspecting a magnificent 
flock of sheep. ‘One of my forms of relaxation,’ he 
said. 

‘Dr. Schweitzer (next page) is, to me, the out 
standing man of the age. I had planned for years 
to photograph the great doctor-musician-philosopher 
at his mission hospital in French Equatorial Africa 


I feel lucky that he happened to be in Europe so 


FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY 


that I could photograph him in his native town of 
Gunsbach in Alsace. 

‘When I asked him what Africans think, he 
said: “Natives don’t think they live. Their only 
thought is how little work they can get away with 
When I asked him what he considered the most im 
portant message of the Ten Commandments he 
replied: ‘Christ really gave only one Commandment 
and that was one of love.’ 

What impressed me most was his com 
While i 


bustled about setting up my camera and lights 


plete serenity and concentration 


he calmly continued writing his new _ book 








DR. ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


More Great Faces on the next four pages 
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Careat Faces in Color (continued) 


LE CORBUSIER 


“In the famed architect’s penthouse apartment I 
marveled at the spiral staircase he had built for only 
$200. Because he felt that he had been constantly 
misinterpreted by both the public and the Press he was 
reluctant to outline his opinions and theories about 
his craft.” 


PABLO PICASSO 


“The Impressionist painter proved himself a photo- 
graphic delight by appearing on the dot for his sitting 
and telling me he found my portraits an ecstasy. He 
painted the vase he’s holding in my portrait this is 
his latest change of technique. Though his best-known 
work is ultramodern, there were many charcoal sketches 
in his home drawn strictly in the classical tradition.” 


WARSHAL TITO 


“The Yugoslav dictator laughed when I told him 
I didn’t want him to look severe enough to uphold his 
reputation for eating children. He insisted on reserving 
until the century had ended his judgment of the cen- 
tury’s greatest man. For the education of a leader he 
recommended history as a study and chess in small 


doses for relaxation.” 


continued on next two pages 





Gre ‘At | ices in Color (continued ) 


PABLO CASALS 


: Hearing the maste! play the cello in the deserted Abbe 
St. Michel de Cuxa in the Pyrenees was an unforgettable 
experience. The music was so beautiful that it was almost 
unearthly. A warm and wonderful personality, he ente: 


tained us graciously at Prades. I was sorry to say good- 


by and still recall him standing at the window and watch- 


ing US ZO 


y 


{UGUSTUS JOHN 


‘When I asked him to compare camera and brush the 
British painter told me both photography and paintin; 
capable of great things. He said he had little use for 
present-day artists as opposed to the classic masters. When 
I noticed one of his line drawings and likened it to a 


drawing by Michelangelo, he bowed profoundly. 


{VDRE MALRAUX 


When I commented that his nose and that of his 
Greco-Buddhist statue were exactly alike, the French 
author-archeologist Said All greal archeological discov- 
erers end up looking like what they discovered.’ He finds 
Lenin the most important man of the first hal 
century because ‘he instituted a new system of government 
and made it work.’ Malraux thinks there might 


world re mus revival ot necessarily 

















I'm leaving Canada...and | 


‘or two years the U.S. Vice-Consul in Toronto listened with surprise and mounting 
irritation to what he calls the malicious myths we spread about his country. Now 


he raps our knuckles with a frank vigor that’s as arresting as it is undiplomatic 


3 


Author Tinker loads up for his trip home. “It will be a pleasure to return to Arizona even if it’s only cactus,” he says after his two years in Canada. 
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BY FRANK A. TINKER 





HE OTHER day, having resigned my job as United States 
Vice-Consul at Toronto, I was sweeping a two-year collec- 
tion of paper clips and old memoranda from my desk in 
preparation for my departure. A Canadian friend stopped 
by and asked, as friends do when there is not much else to say, if I 
weren’t sorry, really sorry, to be leaving. Without thinking, T was 
halfway through the trite answer when it occurred to me that I was 
lying--for no good purpose. I thought it over for a moment 

“No,” I told him finally, “‘I’m not. In fact, it’s going to be a great 
relief to leave Canada.” 

Being a person with whom I had played many rounds of golf, and 
spent evenings swapping stories, he accused me at first of joking. 
I fervently wished that I had been joking, for the distress on his face 
was not pleasant for a friend to see. I would have felt the same keen 
disappointment had a visitor to Arizona or Michigan told me he was 
glad to be leaving my country, especially if that visitor happened to 
be Canadian. 

But why should he be amazed? Why is it a shock for Canadians 
today to hear that Americans who spend more than a brief vacation 
in their country feel like unwelcome interlopers? Certainly the 
reasons for this become abundantly more evident each day. They 
are remarked upon accordingly in my country in spite of the occa- 
sional determined editor who enjoys a vacation drive through one 
of the Canadian provinces and, thus sketchily educated, renews the 
oft-expressed idea of a union between the two countries. 

Of course, as my friend properly and promptly told me, it is not 
the sole or primary aim of Canada to provide a comfortable rest camp 
for oversensitive Yanks. It is difficult to believe, however, that 
Canadians would not be concerned if they knew that a personal 
animosity toward Americans was growing among them. And such a 
feeling is indeed growing, as many foreign residents here can attest. 
Does the average Canadian stop to realize how far this has gone? 
What a tragedy it will be for both our countries if it is permitted to 
spread further, especially if it does so without the full awareness and 
consent of you Canadians! 

People below the border are often accused of being grossly igno- 
rant of Canada. This is not nearly so true as the Canadians who keep 
repeating it apparently want to believe. Still it may be that a little 
ignorance of the superficial differences is good for the soul, since one 
seldom hears Canada mentioned in the U. S. except in the most glow- 
ing and amicable terms. Indeed if a U.S. editor printed material as 
hostile to and suspicious of Canada as the material Canadian editors 
print almost daily about the U. S. he would be snowed under by an 
immediate avalanche of protest. 

Aside from the fact that you Canadians have done nothing to alle- 
viate it, much of the unfamiliarity with Canada found in the U.S 
stems from the small circulation there of your national publications 
If they were more widely distributed, however, it is a safe bet that 
many Kansans or Texans would refuse to believe that some of their 
comments came from our northern neighbor. 

Does this sound farfetched or oversensitive? If so, will you con- 
sider the newspapers you have read during the past month (scarcely 
one of them did not give a prominent flourish to a truculent, smugly 
anti-American editorial or a twisted headline Will you answer 
truthfully whether you would like to have these utterances put forth 
in San Francisco or Boston as representative of your own feelings? 
Would you be proud of them there? 

During the time spent here, I have known many Torontonians, 
although few of them well, and their refreshing cynicism towards 
journalism of such a character is welcome and familiar to American 
ears. They deny that such journalism Continued on page 48 
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“Must the U.S. be a target... for childish spite?” 





Senator Pat McCarran (right) at a U.S. Immigration post. He framed a law 
barring unfriendly aliens Wi ticize it. although it t like our own 
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The menfolk of Dixon guffawed when the women said they were taking 


over the town. But the smiles faded when the 


pickets appeared at Flora Mae’s. 


Would the men surrender 


BY ELDA CADOGAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY BRUCE JOHNSON 


HEN THEY get around to writing the life history of 


that lady mayor down at Ottawa, I hope they won’t for- 

get to tell about what happened here at Dixon. More 

than likely she’s forgot all about it herself. A lady that 
makes as many speeches as she does and gets mixed up in as many 
fights isn’t likely to remember a little place like Dixon. But she 
was here all right and us folks won’t ever forget it. 

It was the Women’s Study Club got her to come. And there 
was a real good turnout to hear her, too. She was fresh from that 
big shindig they had out at the Sewage Disposal Plant and her 
name was news. Why, they say she shook hands with the Govern- 
or-General out there with her nose as high as though it had been 
the Crystal Palace! 

Some of us men went along to hear her speak, mostly just to 
please our wives. And it wasn’t too bad at all. She told the women 
about how they had to take their place in world affairs instead of 
just sticking in their kitchens all the time. She said they ought 
to be getting into politics. Right on up from the local school board 
to the Federal House, she said, and then maybe into the Senate 
to shake that up a bit. Everybody clapped the roof down when 
she was through. Especially the women. We had a cup of tea and 
some fancy sandwiches. Then we went on home and forgot all 
about it. Leastways the men did. 

But it was right after that the trouble started. Nomination 
night was just the week after and what did those fool women do 
but nominate Caroline Perkins for mayor! I remember Clerk 
Bidewell just about upset the inkwell, he laughed so hard filling 
out that nomination paper. 

Not that Caroline isn’t a fine woman. She’s been a widow now 
for about seven years—-talked her husband to death, some folks 
say-—but she’s a real capable woman. After Steve died she bought 
the big Jackson house and turned it into a tourist home. Sum- 
mers, she had as many as fifteen or twenty folks staying there 
overnight on their way to Lake Kashawingo for a holiday. 

But Merv Tillbury’d been our mayor for nine years and he 
had a pretty strong organization. We couldn’t see Caroline Per- 
kins upsetting him. And she didn’t. She got eighty-three votes. 
And at that she did better than was expected. 

What got us was the way she took it. Seemed like she had 
expected to win She had sandwiches made and tea and fruitcake 
and was all set for a big victory blowout. That’s how we do it here 
in Dixon. Merv Tillbury neariy killed himself laughing when he 


heard about it. He had sandwiches, too, but he ran short and 





When the Women Went on 





just for a gag Bob Clarke went over and asked Caroline for the 


loan of some. She slammed the door in his face pretty hard. She 
didn’t speak to Merv for a month or two but of course nobody can 
stay mad at him very long, especially a lady. 

She stayed mad at Bob Clarke, though. She wrote a letter to 
the Chronicle saying as how he only got the job as foreman of the 
Board of Works because he was Merv’s brother-in-law. She said 
the streets of Dixon were a disgrace, summer and winter, and that 
Bob Clarke was incompetent. 

Well, sir, when Bob read that he got out the snowplow and 
personally plowed out every inch of the street in front of Caro- 
line’s house. He can run a snowplow as slick as most women wheel 
a baby carriage. The only thing was he accidentally filled in Caro- 
line’s sidewalk and driveway every morning for over a month, 
Once he buried her garbage pail so deep you couldn’t even see it 
was there. Caroline certainly raised a row about that but there 
wasn’t much she could do about it. 

Well, after the election things went on about the same for 
another year. I do remember my wife Maude seemed to have 
twice as many meetings this fall as she usually does. But I didn’t 
pay much attention to that. Women are always having meetings, 
missions and rummage sales and teas and things. And Maude 


seemed to take me up pretty short Continued on page 66 





Not a woman in Dixon had come to work that day but those posters were tacked on every hydro pole in town. 
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What 
happens to 


Family Allowances? 


BY FRED BODSWORTH 


PHOTOS BY PAUL ROCKETT 


We hand out $30 millions worth every month—almost a tenth of 


our total government spending—to mothers of children under 


sixteen. Where does it all go? Is the world’s most generous 


baby-bonus scheme working? Here’s the full story 


ROUND the twentieth of this month two million . . r alpl 
Canadian mothers will receive cheques for thirty he is e youngest ) guess | wor 





million dollars. It will bring close to three billions more children’s cheques after November 
the amount that Canada has distributed in family before to say now it | vel vant to sa 
allowances since the controversial, much-derided, much how wonderful y hay ee! ‘ tth te pet »* 
applauded ‘‘baby bonus’’ went into effect almost ten ones and lots of months it w th nly money ~~’ 
I could 


In Vancouver Mrs. Ed Diddlecombe, wife of a to stay home fron ! t da lil 30 It won't stretch to bananas 


t, them did before you 


years ago. 


punch-press operator in a saw-manufacturing plan 
will receive $26. She will take the cheque immediately When Ralphie dran 


} don t 


to an insurance office where it will pay the mon hospital bill I 
premiums on endowment policies which | | inotl 
provide university educations later on for her 

In the big red-brick home at 181 Laval 
Hull, Que., Mrs. Emile Seguin, a slight 
mother of nineteen living children, five of 
still receiving allowances, will tuck a chequ 
into her purse. Most of it she will spend « 


clothing but some she will carefully put aside { 


lessons for three of her daughters. Family allowa: 
have financed musical training for six of Mrs. Segui 
daughters 

When the allowances began ten year 
like another son going to work and bringing 
home,’ Mrs. Seguin reflected recently 
A ince cr 


I would sometimes take a family-allow 


In those 


and buy thirty pairs of shoes and rubbers 
to fit the kiddies out for the winter.”’ 
One of the biggest cheques sent out thi 
$91-—will go to a whitewashed log farmhouse near 
Mattawa, Ont., where it is the principal income wit! 
which Mrs. Zillie Minor, forty-one, clothes and feeds 


of whom are rdaing ) manag ( V mens | ne 





her family of eighteen children, fifteen 
eligible for the allowance. Her husband, August, is 
in poor health and only forty acres of his stony, forested 
}00-acre farm are arable From this he sells some milk 
ind eggs but most of what the ier produces is needed 
for food at home 

The family allowance is practically 
we have,”’ said Mrs. Minor The farm feeds 
the allowances buy clothing and foods we , 
ourselves.”’ 

Near Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., there is 
for the first time since July 1945, will receive 1 oj ue 
this December Recently she addressed { 


The Family Allowance Man, Toronto 


Intario’s largest fam 


antirely on the allow 
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The Crew-Cuts (average age 22) carol and cavort in Milwaukee. where they were a big hit. Only two years ago in home-town Toronto audien iouted “Shudduy 


SH-BOOM | 


> 


The crazy career of 


The Crew-Cuts 
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WOW ‘CREW Bursting out of the same Toronto choir loft that 


produced the Four Lads. the scrawny Crew-Cuts 


soared from cakes-and-coffee to $5.000 a week. 





“ag top spot in the pops and a life without sleep 
From left: Rudi Maugeri. Jo! e Perkins. Ray Perkins. Pat Barrett. 


mn helps them kee; vith rich night-club bookir 














N A night club on the northern outskirts of 
Milwaukee, Wis., four young men from 
Toronto last October sang the aria Sh-Boom 
for the 399th time in public. The lyrics begin: 


Hey nonny ding dong, a lang a lang a lang 
Boom dah doh, ba-do ba-do ba-vayk 


The four young men, known professionally as 
the Crew-Cuts, were already somewhat disen 
chanted with the song Sh-Boom but they were 
aware that they’d continue to sing it three to five 
times a day for the next six months. Their record of 
Sh-Boom has sold more than a million copies; in the 
four months after its release, Sh-Boom had paid 


them $27,500 in royalties and their fee for night 





club and theatre appearances vaulted from $50 
to $5.000 a week 

In addition, the Crew-Cuts have two other 
records, Crazy Bout You Baby, which two of then 
wrote and which sold 250,000 records in seven 
months, and Oop Shoop, released just a mont! 
before this article was written. In October Oop 
Shoop was 17th in record sales in North America 
and rising with all the majesty a song named Oop 
Shoop can command. Oop Shoop, some authorities 
believe, is Sh-Boom spelled sideways 

Further, the Crew-Cuts emerged a few weeks ago 
on the glossy four-color cover of an album of eight 
songs entitled Crew-Cuts on the Campus, a col 
lection which gave early indications of being an 
immoderate success. 

All this activity has occurred in eight months 
which makes the Crew-Cuts the fastest success 
story in show business since Johnny Ray cried 
about a cloud. It makes the Toronto group, who 
had been singing on native soil for two years to 





Fans besiege Johnnie Perkins in a Boston store. Most 





BY JUNE CALLWOOD 


PHOTOS BY CLA 
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Sir Sandford Fleming had nothing to do with penicillin but 


he did (1) give the world standard time (2) plan most of Canada’s railways 


y, 


(3) champion the Pacific cable 


(+) design our first stamp. 


Perhaps his greatest achievement was vanishing overnight from the hall of fame 


MN ANDFORD FLEMING was 44 the halfway 
point in his life vhen in 1871 he was 

a by Sir John A. Macdonald to build the Can 
Railway He ited That hesita 


most 


idian Pacifi hesit: 


tion was one of the astonishing things in a 
career remarkable for self-confidence and auda¢ 


tv as it was tor achievement 


Fleming hesitated because he was in the n idst of 


building the Railway which, by con 


N.B 


Intercolonial 


necting the existing and 


terminals of Shediac 


Riviere du Loup, Que., would bind the new Domin 

yn by a continuous rail line from Nov Scotia to 

Cntario He vas still chief! engineer of the New 

foundland Railway. In his mind were taking shape 

the arguments for standard time which he was later 
y din into the world i! 

Ant one ot those tasks wouid ave een con 
idered by an ordina nat o have een enough in 
elf. Sir Sandford Flen , Was no rdinary H 
esitatio as Drv Within a day o1 vO he wa 
nself aga ind he epted Macd« ids con 

+ or 
Che following year he was crossing the prairies 
- i prob the valleys of British Columbia on 
foot y pack horse and canoe, selecting the terr 
ories to which he would issign his 6 ; rang 
or surveyors and ne lpers 
Today the name Sandford Fleming is vaguely 
familiar to some Canadians as that of the man who 
iwitated for standard time It has been almost for- 
rott« hat he was also one of the greatest railway 


builders of this or any other 
graphed the first accurate 
maps In Canada ( Peterboroug 


that he des ed our tirst pe 





ountry;: that he tho I he \ tried to correct matters Dy establ 
rgye-scale surveyors time zones to cover their areas of operations 
h, Cobourg, Toronto); each railway based its time on a different merid 


stage In the Buffalo, N.Y., Union Station there were fo 


stamp, thereby 








making the beaver a national emblem; produced the clocks giving the four times ised by the lines ser 
first usable chart of Toronto harbor, wrote a prayer ng the tatior Chere vas imiular idle 
book, was a co-founder and the life force of the kK urope 
Roval Canadian Institute, charted and fought for Fleming proposed a prime meridian from wt 
the Pacific cable tween Vancouver Island and all nations would measure time intwent y-four 
Australia and N AW Zealat d ind was na el ot ird ones, each zone ying betwee VO igreed 
Queen’s University for thirty-five years upon meridians of longitude Wit each zone 

Today you can go fron Vancouver or | ce clocks would be on the ime tin His eory 
Rupert to Saint John train, covering nearly printed in the Royal Canadiar Institute’s Pr 
eighty percent of the journey on roads first sur- ceedings and reprints were sent » governmen 
veved by Sir Sandford Fleming When Fler ing engineers, the Press. railway and communicatio 
walked ashore from the Scottist mmigrant ship yfhicials and educators everywhere ! e world : 
Brilliant in 1845, his adopted country had onl In 1881 Fleming was at the Internation Ce 
teen miles of railway graphical Congress in Venice here e read y 

And today our orderly tem oT! time ( ng ; i ther oi his papers on the need tor a prime ! 
literally the gift of a man who gave more than ridian. His paper was recon mended for adoptio 
twenty vears, thousands of dollars and Ik idership But he w inted government action. by every nat 
to the cause of sensi! le time reckoning When in the world Che battle was sometimes almost 
Fleming started his crusade yr tandard t e ] ich for Fleming himself Once wher exp 
the early Seventies, there were ilmost i I I tneory to a group of friends is he ised the 
time zones as there were commul W he é or prime meridian” ne pause ad i | criec 
sun was directly overhead it was P e meridian prime meridian; I’r cl 
where you were he sound of those two words 

Traveling from Halifax to Detroit a pers d By 1883 all railways in North America went or 
to reset his watch at Saint Joh Que be ( orm standard time basis. The following vear 
Montreal. Kingston, Belleville, Toronto, Hamiltor convention was called in Washington Twenty 
Brantford, London, Windsor nd nall Detroit nations sent delegates. Canada did not have a s« 








but Fleming selected the British, Russian and U. S. 
representatives as his targets for some strenuous 
lobbying, and gave them no peace. He never re- 
laxed his campaign and by the turn of the century 
nearly all civilized countries were using the method 
of time reckoning first proposed by Fleming. 
Canadians in April 1845 might have had some 
idea of what was heading their way if they could 
have seen a strong-jawed Scottish youth on board 
the Brilliant at the height of a violent storm in mid 
Atlantic. The other passengers were engaged in 
prayer or had sunk into the stupor of hopelessness 
The eighteen-year-old Fleming was nonchalantly 
writing a letter to his father back in Fifeshir« He 
described the storm, giving estimated wind veloc 


ity, height of waves, and other meteorological data 


Then he added that their chance for survival was 
slight, gave his love corked the letter in a bottle and 
threw it into the sea. It was found by a fisherman 


on the North Devon coast and forw irded to Flem 
ing senior seven months after he had heard of his 
son’s safe arrival at Quebec 

When he 


equipped with a grammar-school education, four 


disembarked Sandford Fleming was 


years’ training as a land surveyor, and a belief that 


ne hould take a hand in whatever was h ippening 
round him If nothing much was happening he 


was convinced he should get something started 
\nd that is the way it was for the next sevent 
years, to the everlasting benefit of Canada 


Fleming first looked for worl n Peterboroug! 


WHO PUT ‘THE 


ail 


e heard tha family his people had know ! 
Scotland was living a few mile outh of the ty 
Wher e paid these Scots visit he found the 

! ny it i cabin without hearth or chimney He 
toot stoneboa 1d hauled stones from quarry 
two miles away to build a fireplace and chimney 
forthem. It was his first engineering job in Canada. 


He returned to Peterborough and found work as 


irveyor’s draftsman. One of his first assignments 


in 
map oO the town o Peterborough ind Flen 
spent his pa on a set of double harness Pre 
\ rhe wa t ink yr ol go org y vit} 
The next year he made a map of Cobourg 
r iccuratel eyed irge-s ! 
mduced in Canad 
ts 849 Fleming | 1 abandoned oO 
He made a trip to Montreal to |! é imined 
cense OV cial | 1 rve yY H{ 
€ ©¢ Wa vpranted or Lhe 1a\ of the rio ove é 
Rebs on Losse Bi y which rebe ve i 
yalists wer » be compensated for property dar 
ve suffered in the rebellion of 18 Chat eve 
e returned to the parliament building Che rioter 
ad set it on fire Fleming dashed inside to see 
thing could be saved and noticed a large o 
portrait of the Quee He tried to pry it fro the 
ul it Ai (” ve! £*¢ re | 
He returned to the street and « isted three hel 
Che four of then bv putting their shot lders 


der the heavy frame it dow1 


got 
go 


They cartied it out. crouching to dodge the flame 


nd handed it to a militia officer Che next lay the 
Montreal Gazette said the Quee1 portrait wa 
een being irried of by four scoundrel 
sund its way vears tater to the os te (hamber 
itlawa 
Chat same vear Fle: ‘ ler Oo é 
Canadian Institute in Toronto It was formed | 
engineers, surveyor 1 archite » discu 
new proble It got otf to siow st 1 1 fo! ne 
t ruary R50 meet g only ( nowed uf The 
ere Fle ming and a fellow surveyor \ \ Pas 
ore. They sat around in gloomy silence tor a time 
i when it became clear that no one else would 
pear Fleming jumped to his feet and 1 Th] tye 


ind vou. Mr. Passmore, be secretary, and 


resident 
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Ever bought those useless gewgaws from a door-to-door salesman? 


Careful now... LPP AOZ 


you may have met J. Horace van Velay and thus become a victim of 


a & — 4 f F , 4 » * = = & 
Tne colossal C.O.D. sw 


BY JOHN I. KEASLER Illustrated by Len N 


RS, 
- * 
Sige Boe 
La aera 4 


J. HORACE VAN VELAY, a small, well-pressed man of past not It happer Fy Frid t Kat 


middle age, with trusting blue eyes and an unobtrusive mustache vent shopping eacl eek 
ved quietly 1n a suburl f Winnipeg with his wife, Katherir 
nd th eligi S 1e€G I K¢ ( H 


oming more legal, and a 
When Horace narrowly missed taking a one-to-five-year fall That 


in Montreal. where he was assiduously selling uranium mining 





rights to some land he had neglected to purchase, they gave it “Oh iid Hor ; ng the man H 


up. (They could afford 
> now the t 
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By comparing footprints Dr. Norma W ilkes can tell if twins Fy inces and Mary MacLeod are identi: al. Family history can tell he r how healthy they are 


She knows 
the kind 
of Children 


you ll have 


By SIDNEY KATZ 


Phot » DY Pet r ( roydon 
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By probing into your family tree Dr. Norma Walker can 
tell why some people go bald, why some children aren't 
normal and why some parents shouldn't have children 
at all. Here’s the background story of a new profession 


that digs up age-old secrets to save untold heartaches 


— S MY baby normal?’’ Ford Walker, a handsome sixty-year-old Univer 
This is the first question most mothers ask sity of Toronto professor who heads the genetics 
about a new-born infant. Sometimes the department of Toronto’s Hospital for Sick 
answer has to be a heartbreaking ‘“‘No.’’ There Children. 
are at least five hundred physical and mental Dr. Walker’s hospital office is the scene of 
defects that parents can pass on to their children. many dramatic interviews. A healthy young 
To help people avoid the tragedy of a defective couple came to see her, still numbed by the news 
child a new profession has been born—-that of that their first child was born an idiot with a1 
the heredity counselor. He is a man to whom abnormally small head. ‘‘He’s like a gnome 
couples, worried by some physical flaw in their hardly human,” said the wife, who was on the 
family background, can go with the question verge of walking out on her marriags If this is 
“Can we have a normal and healthy child?” To what God thinks of our marriage we should get 
answer this the counselor must combine the skills a divorce,”’ she sobbed. After probing into the 
of a scientist, mathematician and detective. couple’s family health history for three genera 
Even then he can’t be sure, for many of the tions, Dr. Walker told them, “You are equally 
details about human heredity are still shrouded responsible for the child. You are both carriers 
in mystery. of recessive genes. You'll always run a one-in 
Heredity counselors belong to the most ex- four chance of having an abnormal child.” 
clusive professional group in North America Two years later the woman told Dr. Walker, 
There are only ten of them. One is Dr. Norma “You cleared the air for Continued on page 79 
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Never ask a 
woman the way 





She heads north while facing east but Bob’s wife 
can go unerringly to any address while he ends up 
in the nearest blind alley. And if he argues that the 


sun sets in the west, chances are he’ll be wrong 


JLLUSTRATED BY DUNCAN MACPHERSON 
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HERE’S mor 
ate by intuition than we generally suspect. A 
man is uncomiortable unless he hears the fine 

precision tooled gears ol logic meshing be hind all 

his actions If a woman ever becomes involved 
in logic at all, she treats it the way my mother used 
to treat stalled alarm clocks by rapping them 
smartly with the heel of her shoe. I’m still not sure 
which way is best 

For example, the directions east, west, across, 
along and around are things mvy wife talks about 
as loosely as she talks about gears and spark plugs 

Yet by some instinctive process like the migratory 

instinct of the Arctic tern, she always arrives where 

she wants to go without knowing where she’s been, 
while I always know where I’m going with logical 
clarity, but I end up with my rad against brick 
walls or in people’s private driveways 

\We'll be standing with the kids at the corner 
of Yonge and Queen. She'll say While you go 
up Queen for your typewriter ribbon, we'll go across 

Yonge to College Street 

lo anyone raised in Toronto, where north and 
south are “‘up”’ and ‘“‘down,”’ east and west, ‘along,’ 
this is like saying something is either round or blue 

You mean you're going up Yonge to College 
Street while I go along Queen,” I say 

That’s what I said. After all, you'll be at least 
half an hour.”’ 

I’m talking about directions,’ I say “Not 
time.”’ 

Well -”’ My wife glances around. “I’m going 
south,” she says, facing north 

I squint at her as if I’m looking for a distant boat 

Oh all right,”’ she flushes and looks at me the 
way she does when I start to explain my philosophy 
of life Let’s see, where’s the sun?’’ She looks 
down Yonge Street vaguely, as if trying to catch 


somebody ’s eye 


Look.’’ I say patiently Che sun rises in 
the east and sets in the west.”’ I pivot on my heel 
That’s north.”” I make a chopping motion with 
one arm and wave the other like a Boy Scout trying 
for his signaler’s badge. Once I hit an old man 
under the chin doing this. People frown at me, and 


veer sideways 


Aren’t vou clever.”’ she say blushing After 
all, Columbus discovered that five hundred years 
wo 


Columbus!”’ I roll my eyes Columbus didn’t 


discover the sun. He discovered America.”’ 


No he didn’t,”” my youngest daughter says 
counting what’s left of her allowances It wa 
Amerigo Vespucci ; Continue on page 1] 
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How TV is changing 


your life, 


We've watched the effects of TV in the LU. S. 


we re finding out what it does to Canadians. 


Now. after three years, 


Is it killing other entertainment? Does it hurt your children? 


Can vou live without it? These answers will surprise you 
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| THEN the CBC first began planning for 

TV, Fergus Mutrie, television boss in Tor 

onto, spent considerable time studying TV 

in other countries. After looking at it for a while, 

he made a remark that’s still remembered The 

trouble with television,” he said, ‘‘is that it’s hard 

to lie about it fast enough to keep up with the 

truth.’’ Now, with Canada in its third year of tele 
vision, his comment is more accurate than ever 

fter a slow start, Canada has advanced faster 

n TV coverage than any country in the world. The 

number of sets has grown from 146,000 in Septem 

ber 1952 to more than 900,000. By January 1955, 


i) twenty-two stations are expected to be on the air 
and 1,050,000 sets will be tuned to them The 
automotive and radio booms arrived in different 
eras, but even if they had arrived together they still 
wouldn’t have gone so far so fast as television has 
gone. 

The pattern of T'V’s influence on Canadians may 
be seen in that part of southern Ontario which has 
been exposed to television the longest. This section 
the Toronto-Niagara-Hamilton area, lies within a 
sixty-mile radius of the centre of Toronto Chere 
were approximately 340,000 TV homes there on 
Sept. 1 this year When the Toronto-Hamilton 
Niagara area was first able to receive American T'\ 
in the winter of 1948-49, it was the well-to-do who 
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Right on their heels, however, came 
the low-income groups, with the middle class hold 


bought sets. 


ing back. To the middle class, television seemed 
| a luxury they could not afford. 

Since early 1952, however, the middle class has 
buying Internationa! 
Surveys Limited, a Toronto firm on which the CB¢ 
relies, found that by April 1953 twenty-two percent 
of the TV sets in the Toronto-Hamilton-Niagara 
urea were owned by the upper group (a definition 


been television steadily 


based on factors such as home ownership, occupa 
tion, appliance and automobile ownership, income 
ind so on), 37 percent by the upper middle, 26 
percent by the lower middle and 15 percent by the 
; Between 65 and 70 percent of the sets 


w group 
now being sold in Ontario’s biggest metropolitan 
installment basis. Finance 
most of them go to people 


seventy-five dollars a 


irea are sold on the 
that 

earning fifty 
week. According to appliance dealers, this group Is 
more anxious to buy television than stoves, refrig 


companies Say 


between and 


erators and washing machines 


This confirms a recent finding by the British 
television authority, Dr. Roger Manvell, who says 
that “given two neighboring families of broadly 
similar economic status but of differing educational 
the family where the educational level is 


first 


levels 
television set 


lower is 


likely to acquire a 





Also, Manvell says, the hours given up to viewing 
increase with the lower-income groups. 


words, the more wealth and education the viewer 


has the less he’s inclined to look at television as a 
casual habit. 
When 


fabulous novelty and a great deal of time is spent 


television first enters the home it 


sa 
looking at anything that comes over. For example, 
Elliott-Haynes Limited, a Canadian survey outfit, 
has found that where homes have had TV for less 
than six months ninety percent have their sets on 
between 9 and 10 p.m. This figure drops gradually 
until after two years eighty-one percent are watch 
ing programs at this time. Surveys also show that 
in the average home with a new set five people sit 
and watch; after two years the same set attracts 
only four viewers 

their ‘T'V 


Americans, according to the survey 


Canadians watch just as avidly as 

people, but 
they don’t watch it as long each day, perhaps be 
cause our stations don’t go on the air until after 
noon, although in the Toronto-Hamilton-Niagara 
area the U.S. stations can be seen before that time 
The average American family watches TV four 
and a quarter hours every day. Canadian owners 
spend about forty-five minutes less with their sets 

With so much of the family leisure time devoted 
to television, obviously other activities have to be 
readjusted. Dinnertime is frequently set by net 
work schedules. In Canadian surveys, nearly two 


thirds of women said their families often eat and 


watch television at the same time. They had meals 
which could be served on one platter and eaten off 
coffee tables or laps 


When 


many that radio would be supplanted 


obvious to 
Now Elliott 


daytime 


television started it seemed 


Haynes surveys reveal that the radio 
audience is as great as ever but evening listening 
But radio still fights back 

Last September 9, 


has been cut in half 
sometimes quite spectacularly 
the night of the Marilyn Bell swim, radio listening 
jumped to 46.5 percent and at 8.30 p.m. it 


63.7, 


was 
three homes in the 
had 
on. “Radio naturally took over, because televisior 


which meant two out of 


Toronto-Hamilton-Niagara area their radios 


is too cumbersome for such coverage,’’ explained 
J. M. Leckie, vice-president of Elliott-Haynes 
Aside from special events, however, almost half 
of all TV homes listen to the radio every morning of 
Almost one TV 
radio in the afternoon and 
The 
which most homes would rather 
But on balance TV is 


Its ascendancy reaches a peak 


the week. home in every three 


listens to the about one 


in five listens in the evening main radio 


attraction 18s news, 


hear than view easily 


winning over radio 
and midnight when for every 


between 11.30 p.m 


three persons listening to radio, 97 are looking at 


TV The Association of Canadian Advertisers, 
which gathered this arresting figure, comments 
‘It’s not that TV is cutting into radio so much 


But before TV people went to bed earlier.”’ 

The average audience of an evening radio pro 
gram, according to Elliott-Haynes, now consists of 
Women 


twice as 


approximately 2.75 persons per set 
listeners slightly outnumber men and are 
numerous as child listeners. The television audience 
in the same Toronto-Hamilton-Niagara area has 
been found to average 4.20 viewers with the pattern 
reversed: four men for every three women, with the 
number of children nearly equal to the number 
of men 

If people are staying at home more to watch 
a natural conclusion would be that they 
This 


survey 


television, 
movies much less 
Elliott-Haynes 


Toronto-Hamilton Niagara area 


now go to the view is 


supported by an Inter 
viewers in the 
homes where the set 


enquired at 1,500 television 


was turned on when they called: “Since buying your 


television set, have you gone to the movies more 


less or about the same as before’?’’ Almost nine out 
hese figures, however, are 
No distinction was 
Moreover a 


made by the University of Oklahoma shows 


of ten answered “‘less.”’ 
subject to many qualifications 
made between new and old TV homes 
study 
that 


did before they owned sets 


many TV owners don’t remember what they 


At the movie box office for several vears there has 


been a definite slump. But the president of Para 


In other 





IV for everyone is still a dream hive 


now look at each set four hours a da 








Kids are the rabid 


they get too excited 


most fans, Surveys 


show watching it. 





boon in school. Pests 


But it can be a 


prove ry teaches better than teacher. 
mount Pictures Barney Balaba nsi ‘ Analysi 
has failed to show any direct relati nship betweer 
the rise of television and the decline of our bu 
ness The brokerage firm of Merrill Lynch. Pierce 
Fenner and Beane has issued a report which say 
box-office receipts ind television-set sales show littl 
correlation. The report points out that there wa 
no T'V in Canada when television began to compet« 
with the movies in the U. S., yet movie box-office 
receipts were down just as much in Canada as the 
were in the U.S 


Daniel Starch and Staff. a research organizatio 


also found that the movie audience was thinning out 
iong betore 'V sales started to climb But it dis 
covered also that the decline in the movie audience 
got faster the same time that T\ ntere peeded 
ul 

The editor o! ((anadiar I ! Weel H ye 
Bossi refers to telev on a pa ng pt 
Of course lot « MODE ire if iy ro 
OVE rhe ay After ‘ me tr ‘ 
tart coming back the movie Che dire ro 
the (anadiar Mo Picture Dist: to \ 

or ( J Appe 1dmiut that number 
neighborhood theatre nave hut down o 1ccouU 
of TY On the other hand re rv thers re 
ineups at all the ovie house \ppe 
that 1954 produce 1 the ( nt ied 7 1 of 
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that trappers hate 


The wolverine robs their traps; he raids their caches: he befouls their cabins; he skulks 


in their shadows. 


N A grey dawn thirty years ago—in early 
October, 1924-——I had a strange mountain 
meeting. 

town from 
Brazeau Lake in the southeast corner of 
Poboktan Pass and 


cabin by the head- 


I was back-packing into 
Jaspe r Park. I had crossed 
was sleeping in the ranger’s 
waters of the Athabaska River 
bunk in the cabin I had spread my blankets on the 


Since there was no 


floor and because of the smell of pack rats on whose 
residence I had intruded I left the door ajar and lay 
down with my feet towards it 
Men on the trail sleep lightly. My sleep followed 
the rule and towards morning I awakened, aware of 
tir by the door and another’s breathing in the 


cabin I lay still, my packsack at head and 





boots at my feet My only weapon, a 





_ was out of reach behind the flat tin stove 
I listened again for the sound that had awakened 

me I heard nothing but the beat of my heart and 

the murmur of the river in the narrow valley. Yet 

I was certain that I was not alone 

My most likely 

porcupine, an aw kward brute, shambles 


visitor would be a porcupine. 
Rut the 
moved—and a 


porcupine would not stay still in a cabin where 


I would have heard him when he 


there were boots to chew and an axe handle, salty 


with sweat, to gnaw 


[ carried no flashlight and, though light was 


showing against the one window above me and 
] } 


ly through the door, the 
Now as I strained my 





ower parts of the 


tain 


ined in darkness. 


pin rema 


TAS pasavans sD SSSAD SE Bae 8 \ 


But he isn’t smart enough to stop trying to fight with porcupines 


BY HOWARD OVHAGAN 


eyes and held my breath, the pine floor creaked and 
I knew that the body that shared the darkness with 
the blankets, I 


waited for that darkness to reveal a form, conscious 


me was heavy. Vulnerable beneat} 
that what was there was waiting too 

Then I smelled a sudden rank and fetid odor as 
if I were enveloped in yellow fumes rising from the 
floor around me. It scorched my nostrils, burned 
I raised up on an elbow and coughed. 
and to the left 
of the door, the darkness yielded a shadow with 


my throat. 
In that instant, behind the stove 


four legs that detached itself and leaped over the 
At first, 
might 


threshold into the early-morning twilight 
from my glimpse of its size, I thought it 
have been a coyote or even a mountain lynx. But 
neither of these would have been apt to enter a 
cabin, nor could either emit such a stench 

My one impulse was to escape from the polluted 
cabin. I threw back the blankets, opened the door 
and stepped outside to fill my lungs. The sun, jus 
appearing over the pass above me and to my right, 
had not yet 


valley thirty or forty yards below I looked down 


touched the cabin but had hit the 


the trail and saw what I now took to be a runtlike 


collie dog bounding along. It was blackish-brown 
in color and had a short bushy tail. Yet, somehow, 
it did not run like a collie and its sha 
seemed to hang loosely on its body 

slowly 


I shouted. The creature stopped and 


turned about It stood up on its haunches and, 
lifting a forepaw to shield its eyes against the sun, 


stared back at me with a flat pointed head as if to 


y . 
oe exeqyty) > 


ar. 


ask what manner of being disturbed the silence of 
an autumn morning. Then as I watched, my mouth 
open in amazement, the apparition suddenly 
vanished. 

After breakfasting outdoors and leaving a night’s 
firewood in the still foul-smelling cabin, I hoisted 
my pack and on my way down the trail paused to 
examine the tracks in the moist dark loam of the 
creek side One stood out clearly. It was like the 


track of a wolf or large dog, except that it had a 





“thumbprint,’’ making five toe indentations rather 
than four. In this it resembled the track of the 
fisher. But it could not be a fisher’s track because 
the claw marks were plainly visible and the fisher 
family travels with its claws sheathed. 

Here was a beast that smelled worse than a skunk 
and, though no larger than a half-grown collie dog, 
left a track as big as a grown wolf--a beast whicl 


did not trot nor run, but covered the ground i: 


leaps and bounds 


In this gait, had I known it 
I had 
a clue to the identity of my early-morning caller 


along with the remembered odor of his visit 


Weasels travel in jumps. They, too, through two 
glands, give forth a musky odor when under stress 


or excitement. I had not been long back in town 


when the old-timers told me the intruder was the 
senior member of the weasel tribe, a wolverine —-a 
prying, curious beast. It was a rare event, they 


assured me, merely to have seen a wolverine. 
For a man to see a wolverine remains a rare event 
Last Aug. 


up to this day. 31 newspapers carried a 


story that W. Mair, Continued on page 6 4 
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IN NEW YORK CITY IT’S THE Bag | 


IN CANADA 
4 ’ ; 
The Park Sheraton is New York at its glamor 


midtown, it’s just minutes away from famou 


IN THE U.S.A 
hattan’s smartest supper c ubs e Mer 


1600 rooms Cc Fe r te eVISION man 


SHERATON “22** HOTELS 











Beautifully tail fror 


seat of two-door mode 


t 
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1. 
ll-time 


New, coaxial ful 


. providing todd 
rear seat entry with ' takes 80% of the effort out 
aisturbir g 


two front Power brakes, window lifts and powe 
passengers adjustment add extra convenie 


> 
PowerFli ) A 
~-— t -type dials enhance the 


insmission* Flite Control ) . 
-- curved instrument panel. Smar 





sve mounted or ' 
toning of the panel harmoniz 
strument nane!l ' : 
f rich colours of the interio 


Gently sloping rear deck, extended fender line, 


and recessed ta centuate the car's low, 


m, graceful silho 





Suspended pedals provide easie 
more natural pedal ‘‘feel 
brake pedal that is eight ir 
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Before and After... 


Before you invest, investigate . is just good common sense. 


And yet. year after year it is amazing how many people . . . good 


fail to do just that. 


sensible people 00 .s< 


Buying securities on tips, on rumours, without examination, or 
buying on the advice of uninformed people, very often causes 
many an investment headache. Better Business Bureaus are kept 
busy. Securities Commission officials look into innumerable com- 
plaints, and securities are purchased which sometimes turn out to 


be... “not what | thought.” 


Before you invest, investigation is good common sense. After you 
invest, investigation is also good common sense. “See your dentist 
twice a year” is not propaganda it is preventive dentistry. 
Most people think it good business to check trouble before it starts 


or, at least. before it becomes serious. 


lo have your investment adviser check your securities at recular 
intervals makes sense too. Conditions change, industries change. 
markets change. To “pul them away and forget them” is not good 


_ it’s net good for teeth, and it’s not good for securities. 


(Our organization 1s equipped to help you Investigate before you 
invest and... after you invest, to help you by regularly checking 
your securities to see that your funds are working to best advantage 
and to see that they are doing for you what you want done. Any 
of our offices or representatives will help TOR «<6 drop in or write, 


whichever is more convenient. 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 
rORONTO 
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+» New concealed stem and crown 


e Rotomati¢ movement «+ Incabloc shock protected 
e Waterproof, Dustproof + Vimetal lifetime mainspring 


e 17 Jewel Swiss Movement «+ Anti-Magnetic 
« Finest quality gold plated case with stainless steel back 
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Maclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 











SUDDENLY: A solid little suspense thriller about 
an attempt to assassinate the President of the 


BEST BET 


United States in a-sleepy California town named Suddenly 
of the characters are rather thinly imagined but Frank Sinatra as 
the chief killer proves again (as he did last year in From Here to 
Eternity) that he doesn't need to sing to keep his name in lights 


Some 


DRAGNET: Television's Jack Webb, under his own fast-paced direc 
tion, effectively but rather monotonously portrays the bleak and 
brutal plain-clothes man Joe Friday in this Hollywood whodunit 


THE EGYPTIAN: Passion and piety in the Pharaoh-way sands of 
Mika Waltari’s best-seller novel. On the screen, in wall-to-wall 
CinemaScope, the result is frequently an imposing spectacle but 
the prevailing tempo is awfully slow. With Edmund Purdom, Jean 
Simmons, Victor Mature, and thousands of helpers 


THE FRENCH LINE: Jane Russell as a Texas oi! heiress, Arthur 
Hunnicutt as her garrulous guardian and Gilbert Roland as her 
“French"’ boulevardier, in a hollow farce-with-music. It's a tasteless 
job but fairly funny in spots 


HER TWELVE MEN: Greer Garson’s ever-loyal fans are a society iin 
which | happen to be a bit behind in my dues. | was tempted to 
let my membership lapse altogether while sitting through this 
contrived comedy-romance about a schoolteacher and the small 
boys under her wing. With Robert Ryan, Richard Haydn. 


SUSAN SLEPT HERE: Hollywood pictures, | still doggedly maintain, 
are slowly improving on the average, but | couldn't clinch the 
argument by citing the present specimen. It's a coy, leering and 
overdrawn about a sexy-but-nice teen-ager (Debbie 
Reynolds) and a bachelor twice her age (Dick Powell) 


comedy 


Gilmour’s Guide to the Current Crop 


+About Mrs. Leslie: Drama. Fair Johnny Dark: Race-car drama. Good 


Adventures of Robinson Crusoe: Tropical The Kidnappers: Drama. Excellent 

- : : 

drama. Good King Richard and the Crusaders: Cos- 
Alaska Seas: Action drama. Poor tumed swashbucklers. Good 
Apache: Indian drama. Excellent Knock on Wood Patek Excellen? 
Broken La Western ellent 

oer nee ‘ Excelle The Maggie: British comedy. Good 


A Bullet is Waiting: Western. Fair 


Magnificent Obsession: Drama. Fair 
Man with a Million: Comedy. Good 
Men of the Fighting Lady: War. Good 


The Caine Mutiny: Navy drama. Good 
Cease Fire: Korean War. Good 
Concert of the Stars (Russian): Arias 
and ballet. Fair 
Daughters of Destiny: Three stories. Fair 
Dawn at Socorro: Western. Fair Phantom of Rue Morgue: Horror. Fair. 
Demetrius and the Gladiators: Sem Prince Valiant: Adventure. Fair 
Biblical drama. Fair Pushover: Crime and suspense. Good 
Doctor in the House: Comedy. Fair 
Drive « Crooked Road: Crime. Good 


New Faces: Broadway revue. Good 


On the Waterfront: Drama. Excellent 


The Raid: Action drama, Good 

Rainbow Jacket: British comedy. Fair 
Detective: British crime Rear Window 
Riding Shotgun 


Father Brown Suspense. Excellent 


comedy. Good Western. Poor 


Final Test: British comedy. Good Sabrina: Romantic comedy Excellent 

The Gambler from Natchez: Drama Sclt of the Earth: Labor drama. Fair 
Fair Scotch on the Rocks: Comedy. Fair 

Garden of Evil: Drama. Fai: Secret of the Incas: Drama. Fair 

Golden Coach: Farce-fontasy. Good Seven Brides for Seven Brothers 

The Green Scarf: Courtroom drama. Fair Musical. Excellent 

Heidi: Children's story. Good West of Zanzibar: Jungle drama. Fair 


The High and the Mighty: Drama. Fair. White Christmas: Musical. Good 
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Plywood... 








Like most families these days we need more room. Our archi- 





tect, John, came up with this solution. Although my wife 


Our architect was right. The new room has take: 
was interested primarily in appearance my Worry was go¢ rd mm 1 el ” 1 J , , 
. , a shape quickly and tl! fir plywood sheathing ha f 
quality construction at fair cost. “Quality construction starts i er ee eee ee nt 
4 ; oe a pin tainly given me the quality construction I asked for 
with hidden things like the sheathing,” John said, and recom- 


mended economical, unsanded Douglas fir plywood for wall 





and roof sheathing and sub-flooring. “It’s strong and it goes 
on fast and that means low labour costs.” 





The roofer tells us the smooth surface of W aterprool 


glue fir plywood makes his work easier and faster. 


Makes a flatter, bump tree root too! 














. _ The costs are in line and I’ve got top quality con 
4 Look, tight joints, and not many of them. These struction. We hope to build a new home some da‘ 
4’ x 8’ plywood panels cut out drafts — think and will sheathe it the same way with waterproof-glu 

of the saving in future fuel bills. Douglas fir plywood 


PMBC EXTERIOR PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


All Douglas fir plywood bearing this mark is bonded with « ym pletely waterproof phenc lic formaldehyde resin glue. 810 West Hastings ss Vancouver es B.C. 
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The Forgotten 
Whirlwind 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 





A note in Fleming’s diary says, ‘‘Had 
breakfast with the postmaster general 
this morning and showed him my de 
sign.’’ It was later accepted and the 
first stamp, a three-penny brown, was 
sold in April 1851. Eight years later 
when the country adopted the decimal 
money system Fleming’s beaver was 
used for the five-cent stamp. Thus 
Fleming can be credited with populariz 
ing the beaver as a Canadian emblem. 

By now Fleming himself had become 
something of an emblem. He was well 
over six feet tall—-in an age when six- 
footers were rare--and he wore his 
dark-brown hair very long, even for 
that period. By his middle twenties he 
had a beard that could have won 
prizes. His voice was loud, with a 
slight rasp. He enjoyed company and 
talk and although he was a serious- 
minded youth he liked to go on the 
town once in a while. He speaks in his 
diary of attending a wedding party 
until 3 a.m., then going on to another 
party until seven, sleeping until eleven, 
and continuing the merrymaking until 
late afternoon. Another entry tells of 
his having had nightmares from drink 
ing too much raspberry wine. Again: 
“Drank too much last night, but was 
up before church time.” He liked good 
food, a good cigar and good wine. Some 
of his diary notes look like youthful 
boasting, but, whatever his indulgences 
may have been, his Presbyterian con 
science usually pricked him into giving 
them up. He swore off meat, wine and 
smokes for a month in 185] 

He was a staunch, sincere and con 
servative member of the kirk. When 
he heard the psalms chanted in St 
Andrew’s, Montreal, in 1867, he la 
mented, “Surely we are losing the ex 
treme simplicity and piety of the good 
old church. What would my grand- 
father, yea, my father say to all this?” 

It was at a party in 1852 that he met 
Jeanie Hall, his future wife. He writes 
briefly but ominously, “At Wm. Hutch- 
ison’s for the evening——Miss Hall.” 
Another entry two months later shows 
that even when in love he could view 
his prospective bride with the detach 
ment of the scientist. He wrote: ‘“‘An 
intimacy has grown up with Miss Hall 
of Peterborough. How it may ter 
minate I don’t know~— an amiable, well 
bred woman, with her peculiarities 

By New Year’s 1854 he was driving 
Jeanie Hall from Toronto to her Peter 
borough home where he was to under 
go the parental scrutiny for a few days 
Near Uxbridge the sleigh struck a 
stump hidden in a drift; the horses 
panicked; the shaft broke and Fleming 
emerged from the wreck with an in 
jured chest They were given shelter 
by the McLeans, a pioneer family near 
by, who summoned a Dr. Kellog from 
Uxbridge. The doctor took Fleming to 
his home and treated him there for a 
week, with Jeanie’s devoted assistance 

Fleming and Jeanie were married in 
Peterborough the following winter and 
started their honeymoon in a two-horse 
spring wagon. They drove to Uxbridge 
where Dr. Kellog was again their host 
for a week. 

After leaving the doctor’s 
up to the stump of poignant 
Fleming jumped off the 
wagon and started to saw the stump 
off at the ground His startled bride 
looked on for a moment then said 


house the. 


drew 
memory 


‘Sandford, why on earth are you wear 
ng yourself out on that wretched 
‘Be patient, Jeanie,”’ the 
great planner replied. “‘I’ll have a use 


I expect.”’ After an hour’s work 


stump? 


for it 


he wrestled the stump into the wagon 
and they drove on. Years later he gave 
his wife a picture of their five children 
in a frame made from the stump. 

Fleming started his railway career by 
answering an ad for a surveyor in the 
Toronto Globe’s help-wanted column. 
He was engaged by Frederick Cumber- 
land, chief engineer of the Northern 
Railway then being built from Toronto 
to Barrie. When Cumberland retired 
from the job in 1855, Fleming succeeded 
him and pushed the line through to 
Collingwood. 

The year he joined Cumberland’s 
staff Fleming published his lithograph- 
ed map of Toronto, which was accepted 
by the city’s tax department and used 
for many years. He also charted 
Toronto harbor and its approaches, 
spending all the time he could spare in 
a rowboat, dropping a lead line over the 
side every few feet. His chart could be 
found in every wheelhouse on the Great 
Lakes long afterwards. 

Fleming’s appointment as chief en- 
gineer of the publicly Inter- 
colonial Railway came in 1863. He 
é toward New 
srunswick from Riviere du Loup at 


owned 


started working east 
the beginning of winter. It was more 
like an Arctic exploration expedition 
than a survey job. The first two hun 
dred miles were through unsettled for 
bidding country, crudely mapped. Dog 


teams hauled the gear. The men went 


on snowshoes and the main article of 


diet for both dogs and men was canned 
meat left over from the Crimean War 


Iron Bridges Don’t Burn 


Late in 1864 Fleming had three main 
surveys completed and enough routes 
had been studied on each of the three 
to give him fifteen separate lines from 
which to choose. He recommended the 
jay Chaleur route because it offered 
access to the sea for lumber shippers in 
the north, and it was as far away from 
the U. S. border as he could get. This 
latter consideration was one of defense, 
a factor in everyone’s thinking at that 
time. The Fenians were still making 
their border raids and there was a lot of 
wild talk about outright annexation by 
the U.S. 

Building railways means trouble as 
well as toil Fleming’s greatest fight 
was with the commissioners of the 
battle ot the 
is it came to be known. The 


Intercolonial “the 
bridges,” 
commissioners wanted wooden bridges 
Fleming 


wanted iron bridges because iron was 


because wood was cheap 


durable and free from fire hazard 

The storm raged for nearly two vears 
with Fleming having to leave the line 
repeatedly to appear at Ottawa, bring 
ing his great fists down first on this desk 
and then that as he thundered for his 
iron bridges Since neither commis- 
sioners nor governments could stand up 


under a Fleming barrage it was decided 
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that all bridges of more than sixty feet 
span should be iron. The indefatigable 
Fleming still wasn’t satisfied, and con 
tinued his protests without pause. A 
limp government finally passed an 
order in council specifying that all 
bridges except three short ones should 
be iron. 

The Press joined 
battle of the bridges. The Halifax Ex 
press was particularly hostile to Flem 
ing and in addition to the commission 
ers’ stock arguments of economy found 
one of its own—safety. Iron, the Ex 
press pointed out, was brittle. There 
fore it would crack under the weight of 
the first train it bore. 

When most of the bridges were built 
Fleming gave a party for newspaper 
men near Shediac. He issued a persona! 
invitation to the Halifax Express 
From Shediac the party was taken by 
special train to the first iron bridge 
north of the town. There they de 
trained and found a sumptuous picni 
had been prepared—right underneat! 
one of the “‘brittle’’ iron bridges. A 
heavy construction train thundered 
back and forth overhead all afternoon 
The Express representatives may have 
been glad they were being 
wrong, but there must 
moments when under the jibes of their 


heartily in the 


proved 
have beer 
colleagues they almost wished they 
could have been proved right 

However remarkable a man he was 
Fleming was not able to be in more than 
one place at a time. All the same he 
entered a contract in 1865 to build the 
Truro-Pictou line for the Nova Scotia 
government at the same time the Inte 
colonial was well under way. The first 
job was barely completed when Flem 
ing undertook the planning of the 
Newfoundland railway. His final re 
port on that work was made in 1875 
after he had been engaged on the CPR 
For several years he was 
e Inter 


for four years 


working simultaneously on tl 
colonial, Newfoundland and Canadian 
Pacific railways and standard time 
The job of a railway chief engineer 
when building a new line is to assign his 
engineers and surveyors to the field 


consider their reports and determine 
from them the line the road is to take 
But Fleming was far more conscien 
tious. There isn’t a mile of any railway 
he built, except some of the easterr 


stretches of the 


way. that he didn’t study 


jiscuss with his engineers on the spot 


Newfoundland Kail 


person ana 


Spending so much time in the wilde: 


ness, and being a devoted family mar 
when he did return to civ lizatior 
Fleming had little opportunity to forn 
intimate friendships But one ucl 


friendship was with Thomas D'Arc: 


McGee, the Montreal parl imentarial 
and a Father of Confederation 

In the summer of 1864 Fleming and 
McGee were chatting about the unlike 
ly prospects of Confederation McGee 


was de sponds nt ind sked Flen £ 
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*‘Why are matters moving so slowly? 
The question may have been rhetorical, 
but Fleming took it up and replied, 
“Because the Canadians and the Mari- 
timers don’t know each other; they’re 
too far apart to get acquainted.”’ Hav- 
ing given this opinion, Fleming decided 
to do something about it. 

He asked McGee whether he would 
arrange for a group of members of the 
parliament of the provinces of Canada 
and newspaper representatives to await 
an invitation to make a good-will tour 
of the Maritime provinces. Fleming 
had no idea who would issue the invita- 
tion but he had no doubts about find- 
ing someone. “Let the Canadians see 
that the Maritimers aren’t covered with 
barnacles and let the Maritimers see 
that the Canadians don’t wear horns,” 
he advised. “It’s just silly notions like 
that which are holding up the union of 
British North America.”’ 

McGee returned to Quebec City and 
Fleming went to Saint John and there 
talked officials of the Board of Trade 
into inviting the Canadians to New 
Brunswick. When the Halifax Board 
of Trade heard of this, it sent an invita- 
tion on behalf of Nova Scotia. 

The success of the visit went beyond 
Fleming’s hopes. Twice the itinerary 
was revised to lengthen the tour. Can- 
adian reporters flooded their papers 
with stories of Maritime hospitality, 
scenery, enterprise and everything else 
they could find to praise. Several Mari- 
time papers which had been strongly 
anti-Confederation thawed noticeably. 
When delegates from New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
met at Charlottetown in September 
that year to discuss Maritime union, 
delegations from other Canadian prov- 
inces (Canada West and Canada East 
were welcomed to the convention, con- 
trary to its original purpose. Although 
Confederation was not achieved at 
Charlottetown, the events of 1864 
smoothed the way for it at Quebec City 
two years later. 


Whisky to End a Fight 


Fleming was a great arranger and no 
mean diplomat. Once when he was 
subpoenaed as an expert witness in a 
water-power case in Brockville, Ont., 
he was dismayed to find that although 
there were twenty-eight witnesses to 
be heard, the first day was taken up 
with the examination of only one. He 
might be stranded in Brockville for a 
month! 

Fleming invited one of the litigants, 
named Coleman, to his hotel room that 
evening. When Coleman entered the 
room he found whisky and biscuits set 
out, Fleming excused himself for a 
moment and reappeared with the other 
litigant, Macdonald. While Coleman 
and Macdonald glared at each other, 
Fleming quickly locked the door and 
slipped the key into his pocket. Flem- 
ing was over six feet in his socks and 
weighed two hundred and _ twenty 
pounds. Coleman and Macdonald were 
not big men. 

With some fast talking, Sandford 
Fleming persuaded the men that from 
his knowledge of the case they could 
reach an immediate and fair settlement, 
saving much time and expense 

When they brightened up at that, 
their host offered to write out a fair 
solution of the case, as he saw it, then 
and there. They agreed it might be 
worth a try. Fleming, who could al- 
ways put pen to paper quicker than 
Micawber, started to write. When he 
read his solution aloud both men agreed 
that it was as satisfactory as could be 
expected. Coleman suggested that seals 
should be attached to make it legal. 
Even this couldn’t phase Fleming. He 
soaked biscuits in water and fashioned 
seals from the mixture. Coleman and 
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Macdonald impressed their signet rings 
in the dough and left the room arm in 
arm. 

The next morning they told Fleming 
that they had shown the agreement to 
their lawyers and had been told it was 
not worth tuppence. 

“Of course they would say that,” 
Fleming boomed. ‘““They are afraid of 
being done out of their nice fat fees. 
Stand up in court and read it to the 
judge.”’ They did. The case was over 
before noon. 

Fleming had taken his family from 
Toronto to Halifax in 1863 when he 
started work on the Intercolonial. Six 
years later he moved to Ottawa where 
he bought Winterholme, a huge house 
on Chapel Street. It was large enough 
to become a sixteen-family apartment 
building years later. 

By now Fleming’s parents and broth- 
ers had all followed him to Canada, and 
by 1869 there was a good supply of 
nephews and nieces, and later of grand 
children, to keep the place jumping, the 
way the Flemings enjoyed it. Christ- 
mas always meant a particularly full 
house. One Christmas Eve there were 
fifty-two stockings strung on a clothes 
line across the drawing-room. After 
Fleming’s wife died in 1888 his two 
daughters were Winterholme’s 
esses and, after they were married, a 
succession of nieces took the job. 

Fleming’s favorite relaxation was 
chess. He played chess in camp and 
once said he had spent nearly all his 
time at the chess board during forty- 
nine Atlantic crossings. 

His pet hate was housecleaning, with 
its mess and disarrangement. ‘There 
were two carpets on the floor of his 
study. A timid housekeeper had one 
laid on the other rather than incur the 
master’s annoyance by removing the 
furniture while the old one was pulled 
up. Once when the household thought 
he would be leaving for a senate meet- 
ing at Queen’s the opportunity was 
taken to redecorate the dining room. 
As Fleming left by the front door, a 
brigade of decorators with their lad- 
ders, pails and brushes came in the 
back door. At the station Fleming was 
intercepted by a telegram saying the 
meeting had been postponed. A dis 
mayed niece saw him returning to the 
house. As he entered, the decorators 
were bundled cut the back door with all 
their gear. 

An engineer of his eminence naturally 
attracted a lot of crackpots eager to 
promote everything from trans-Atlan 
tic balloon flights to perpetual motion 
Fleming would always lend! 


host- 


machines. 
a sympathetic ear, then skilfully ease 
them toward the door where the famil 
would hear him saying, ““Thank vou for 
calling, sir. You have an interesting 
theory there-——most interesting.” 

He never voted. He felt that being 


engaged by governments of different 


political colors he should not have 

part in their elections. But a diary 
entry of the Sixties reads: ‘“To Chas 
Tupper, Eletn Exps—$400.”’ (This was 


the year Tupper led the Conservatives 
to victory in the Nova Scotia elections 

There was a strong religious strain in 
Fleming. In 1887 he put together an 
interdenominational prayer book, hym 
nal’ and psalter which he printed under 
the title Short Sunday Service for 
Traveling Parties. The title page said 
“Examined and cordially approved by 
Roman Catholic, Anglican, Presbyte 
rian and other Clergymen.”’ 

Fleming distributed hundreds of his 
prayer books among the railway work 
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Although the first Neon illuminated 
sign was exhibited in France in 1910, 
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Sir William Ramsey and M. W. 
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liquid air when they made their great 





discovery in i898. 
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ers of his day and would frequently 
conducta service from them, looking like 
1 latter-day prophet with his beard and 
flowing brown hair as he stood in a 
mountain valley or on the unbroken 
prairie. He was usually clad in black 

Sandford Fleming made a lot of 
money but he did not die wealthy. He 
made substantial gifts to Queen’s Uni 
versit\ It was his own money which 
was used for thousands of miles of 
travel in the promotion of standard 
time and the Pacific cable. In the early 
days of the Canadian Institute-—when 
he was still a struggling surveyor-—he 
took out an insurance policy for a 
thousand pounds, naming the institute 
as beneficiary. He continued to help 
the RCI financially in later years 

Like many men who have not had a 
university education his feeling for 
places of higher learning amounted to 
chosen chancellor of 


Queen’s in 1880 was for Fleming even 


iwe. Being 


1 higher honor than the knighthood 
he received during Queen Victoria’s 
jubilee year, 1897. Once, when some 
where in the wilds, he heard that the 
University of Ottawa had been de 
stroyed by fire. He rushed to telegraph 
a donation to the rebuilding fund 
When a friend reminded him that this 
was a Roman Catholic institution he 


was subsidizing Fleming turned on him 


with one of his rare losses of ontrol 
ind cried, ‘“‘Roman Catholic! English 
Catholic! Seandinavian Catholic! What 
n blazes difference does it make? /?’ 

‘ a 


At Halifax Fleming had bought an 
eighty-acre estate on the wealthy North 
West Arm. Soon the entire area be 
came private land. But when the Flem 
ings moved to Ottawa the estate was 
given to the public for a recreation 
ground, still enjoyed by thousands to 


day. 


The Easiest Way to B.C. 


Fleming’s nine-year service to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway took him up 
the Ottawa Valley, along the tortuous 
north shore of Lake Superior, across the 
prairies and through Yellowhead Pass 
intc the mountains. Ever thorough, he 
mapped eleven different routes through 
British Columbia, all leaving the Yel 
lowhead and branching to tidewater at 
points as far north as Port Simpson and 
is far south as Port Moody 

By 1879 the line he finally recom 
mended was from the Ottawa Valley 
westward by the north shore of Lake 
Nipissing to Sudbury, then northwest 
to the Superior shore and Fort William 
from there it was west and north 
to Selkirk, northwest to Battleford, 
Edmonton, and the Yellowhead Pass, 
with a sharp swing southward to Kam 
loops and Burrard Inlet 

Until 1880 the CPR had been a gov- 
ernment undertaking, first under Sir 
John A. Macdonald and then under Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie. When in 1880 
the project was turned over to a private 
company, headed by Donald Smith and 
George Stephen, Fleming’s position 
with the road was terminated and his 
proposed route was radically changed. 
Fleming had again been influenced by 
defense considerations as much as any- 
thing and he favored Yellowhead Pass 
because it offered the lowest and easiest 
grades into British Columbia 

But, although much of his plan was 
rejected, the skill with which he had 
routed the line and, above all, his 
record of personal rectitude were above 
criticism. A royal commission which 
enquired into the affairs of the CPR in 
June 1880 emphasized in its report that 
“the chief engineer and his staff have 
shown ability, zeal, and the strictest 
integrity in the supervision of the work. 
They have fought inch by inch and day 
by day against what they thought to be 


attempted encroachments on the par 
of the contractors’ engineers.” 
Fleming, as usual, landed on his feet 
He had always had faith in an all-land 
route to the Pacific and he invested 
heavily in the new company. And al 
though Smith and Stephen had favored 
the Winnipeg-Regina-Calgary-Kicking 
Horse-Kamloops route over Fleming’s 
northern line, later roads, such as the 
Grand Trunk Pacific 
Northern followed nearly all Fleming’s 


and Canadiar 


surveys west of Red Rive 
The CPR was Fleming’s pet 
it had refused much of his work he 


Phoug! 


loved it and frequently spoke of it as 
“the Queen of All Railroads.”’ His pos 
tion as major shareholder and director 
entitled him to a private car. He sel 
dom used it; he was afraid of putting or 
airs. Once when he couldn’t open 
balky window in an ordinary day coac} 
he smashed out the glass with his cane 
Presenting his card to the astonished 
conductor he said, ‘“‘Have the divisional 
superintendent send me the bill- but 
the Canadian Pacific coaches should 
have no such windows.”’ 

Fleming was still with the CPR and 
was waging his greatest battles for 
standard time when he took on a third 
job the Canada-Australia cable He 


visualized an all-British government 


owned cable service eventually to en 
circle the earth Che fight he put up for 
twenty-three years to get his cable 
makes a similar story to that by whic! 
standard time was won. Official apatt 

had to be overcoms is well is the 
hostility of the Eastern Tele 


graph Company, a British private cor 


ictive 


cern that owned the cable then n 
operation from Britain to Australia 
ind New Zealand ia the Medite 

Message between 


Canada and the Antipodes were route 


ranean and [India 
, 


by the Eastern’s line ind by tran 
Atlantic cable 
Fleming prepared two charts f the 


Pacific cable When the cable was 
finally laid the staff of oceanographers 
and hydrographers who did the job 
found themselves following, with slight 
deviations, the route Fleming had 
worked out in his library at Winter 
holme. Between his estimates of the 
cost and expected revenue and the dis 
couraging figures suggested by Eastern 
there was a difference as wide as the 
Pacific itself When the job was fin 
ished, Fleming’s costs figure was within 
seven percent of the actual amount and 
revenue from the first five ears of 
operation was within three percent 
his estimate 

Che Pacific cable 


1902. A monitoring wire was extended 


was completed in 


into his Ottawa mansion and Flemin 


listened while a message of loyalty was 
tapped out from a native Fijian prince 
to King Edward VII. Next was a warm 
message of congratulation to Fleming 
from the prime minister of New Z« 
land. Other messages were exchanged 
between viceregal personages When 
the telegrapher’s key was finally silent 
everyone looked at Sir Sandford, per 
haps expecting a stirring patriotic pro 
nouncement to mark the big event. He 
beamed on everyone and said, “Isn't 
it dandy? . . . Just dandy 

Though in his middle seventies, Flem 
ing continued to work for the comple 
tion of his all-British cable But tl 
fires were slowly dying. The outbreak 
of the First World War ended any 
chance for further cable laying and the 





following year, 1915, Fleming died 
Canadians can be thankful for his 
decision to ignore the advice given him 
by Bishop Strachan, a Toronto cleri 
and educator, when as an immigrant 
youth he visited the bishop in 1845. He 
was told: “Go back to Scotland, my 
boy. There is no future here for the pro- 
fessional man. All the great works in 
this country are now completed.’ a 
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I’m Leaving Canada 
—and I’m Glad 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 





for the average Canadian But 

ade ( real believe that this constant 
rping from the Press minority groups 
ind disgruntled politicians in search of 


t 
vhipping boy ind from overzealous 
triot ; not lowering their own 
U. S.? 

i distinction between 


lid political criticism and deliberate 


ersonal attacks on politician Heaven 
know that i i constant target, the 
| : becoming an expert on both 


4 of criticism and, to a certain ex 
latter. A friendship 


olidly based as that between Can 


ent. inured to the 


a ind Uncle Sam need never fear an 
mest difference of opinion reasonably 
x pressed But no worthy association 

ivoid being harmed when the com 
overplayed and 
most 


plaint ire unthinking 
malicious Today in even the 
itions, many Can 


that 


mpe rsonal nevgotl 


they ire 


dian seem to tnsist 

being bullied by their big brother. But, 
ifte ill, it no one’s fault that the 
I ~ bigger than Canada in popula 


tion and industrial wealth. Sometimes 
t he maller party’s resentment be 


ymes downright ludicrous 
recent pipeline lracas 
Federal 


the Westcoast 


During the 


vhen the [ ~ Power Com 


turned down 
Company’ request to 


Alberta gas into our 


[ransmission 
build an utlet for 
innounced 


that the 


northwestern tates the 


for thie 


reason refusal was 
Canadian supply could not be 
le reliable in times of 


ilert editorial 


con- 
tely 


dered comy 


I 
emergency \ section of 


Canada immediately read the charge 
of inreliability”’ into a personal al 

mnt As such, it was condemned 
loudly and somewhat exultantly Yet 


grace to 
FPC 


decision was almost exactly the same 


Canadian paper had the 


remark that this phrase of the 


that rendered by the Canadian gov 


ernment when it delayed permission for 
American gas to he brought temporari 
ly to the Toronto market from Niagara 
Understand, this and other examples 
ffered here are not intended to justify 
American economic or foreign policy 


merely to illustrate the dis 


urbing Canadian tendency to personal 
vA. to refuse to accept the shortcom 
n of big business and governments, 


both their own and others, and to insist 


on a constant, imagined competition in 
ill things between themselves and the 
> Through the mere accident of 


ze, it would seem that Canada is thus 
condemning itself to certain and recur 
rent frustration 

It is no secret, even in Canada, that 


t} outlook of your 


e booming econom« 


country 1s encouraging the surge of 
with such 


l 


nationalism that usually goes 
Pride in his country has a 
ways been considered an integral part 
of a happy citizen. But is it necessary 
that national pride be subverted and 
traded for childish spite? 

Any foreigner in Canada must have 
been discouraged to hear the coach of 
Miss Marilyn Bell, the youngster who 
made the Lake 
Ontario, claim during a reception at the 
loronto City Hall that Miss Bell’s act 
had somehow proved the superiority of 
Canadian youth. The fact that a pro 
fessional American swimmer had been 
nvited to make the attempt also and 
had failed appears to be slight ground 
for the remark and the state of mind it 
Certainly Florence Chad- 
who went to Toronto 
nvitation of the Canadian 
have been 


gallant swim across 


encourages 
wick in good 
faith at the 
National Exhibition, must 
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amazed to find that she had been as- 
signed willy-nilly to carry U. S. colors 
in a contest of which she was totally 
unaware and which her business con- 
tract specifically prohibited. When the 
swim proved too much for her the in- 
evitable triumphant hoots made it ap- 
pear more of a disgrace than a simple 
failure 

It is to be hoped that the fates will be 
more kind to Miss Bell and that she will 
not be saddled with this nonsense about 
the honor of Canada every time she 


enters the water. The real issue is not 
the swimming prowess of either woman 
but the 
personal esteem and friendship of the 
on both sides of the line which 
Canada appears to hold so cheaply. 


nor the honor of either country, 
people 


The same charge of creating a spite- 


ful and hostile without 
reason must be made in the curious and 


over the 


itmosphere 


apparently chronic hassle 
nationality of the entertainer who heads 
the grandstand show at the CNE. As 
usual, a top American entertainer was 
paid this year to do his stuff in hopes of 
attracting larger crowds The usual 
bickering followed. Roy Rogers, with 
Miss Chadwick, had 


wonder at the reasoning of a communi- 


good cause to 
ty which hires him to put on a show, and 
then casts him in the role of an un- 
wanted alien who is being forced on the 
patrons. After the charm of the Exhi- 
bition and the thrill of the swimming 
marathon have gone, there is still left 
the unbecoming spite and antagonism 
so unthinkingly engendered. 
Giving a Baby a Home 

I have talk frankly with 
many people about this deliberate mis 
understanding of American intentions 


Canada Mr 


loronto’s 


tried to 


Ginsberg, my 
Bathurst 


toward 
laundryman on 
Street, pointed out that when a person 
or a public has no definite opinion it 
takes but a little nudging to implant 
one. Such subtle nudging is indulged 
in constantly both in Canada and 
ibroad with surprising success by mis- 
nformed or calculating persons 

matter of immigration, 
it was 


Consider the 
One opinion poll showed that 
one of the subjects uppermost in Can- 
idians’ minds, although few of them 
ire familiar with the immigration laws 
of either their own country or the U. S. 
Yet, mentidn U. S. Immigration and 
many Canadians immediately grimace, 
even though their own experience with 
has been pleasant he 
explained 


that service 
for this are easily 
the illustrations are 


the merits of our 


reasons 
ind, once more, 
given not to argue 
immigration regulations, but to try to 
persuade the interested Canadian how 
it is to work up a personal 
animosity over them. 

Perhaps the baby-smuggling episode 
of last year may be recalled. A U. S. 
Immigration officer at Malton Airport 
apprehended an American citizen tak- 
ing a Canadian baby illegally into the 
U.S. Almost certainly the impression 
lingers that the officer was un- 
necessarily severe in his actions and, in 
general, what was the matter. with a 
person taking home a baby that needs a 
regardless of national 


logical 


now 


inyway, 
The discussions that followed 


home 
borders? 
were not about regulations, but were of 
an emotional character, and when the 
smoke cleared the facts had been ob- 
scured in many Canadian minds by the 
The general impres- 
Immigration 


colored reports. 
sion was that the U. S. 
Service was too tough. 
But how about Jimmy McHugh, the 
officer involved? If you are passing 
through Malton someday drop in to 
our offices and say hello to Jimmy. See 
how much of a brute is this soft-spoken 
grandfather. Ask him how he felt in 
the plane that day when, on a parent’s 
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you wouldn't confuse a pine with a pineapple, 


but you’re in good company if you’ve thought — 

till now—that all vinyl plastics are ‘“‘Vinylite’”’. 

So where do you find ‘‘Vinylite’’? Could be in piece 

goods, closet accessories, baby pants, or even the 

covering on a clothesline! Each calls for its own kind of 

“Vinylite’ —just as cotton in overalls differs from cotton in an 

evening dress, or steel girders from steel razor blades. 

How to know “Vinylite’’ when you see it? 

You can be sure only by seeing the 

‘Made of Vinylite” tag. You'll find it on products that are 

better in all ways. Only the best-styled, best-made 
‘merchandise is tagged by the producers of “Vinylite’. 


made of Vinylite makes the difference 





“Registered Trademark of Conadian Resins & Chemicals Limited 








intuition, he asked the woman carrying 
the baby to produce further evidence 
of the child’s identity. The U.S, laws 
specifically state the provisions for the 
idoption of a foreign-born child, thus 
protecting the child. Jimmy McHugh, 
1s a representative of our Immigration 
Service, unfortunately remains a de- 
spised symbol] because he protected the 
interests of a baby and discharged the 
duty to which he had been assigned 
hus the effects of ignorance and in 
spired gossip! 

Chere has been a concerted effort in 
Canada to discredit U. S. immigration 


policies—-and the late Senator McCar- 
ran who is supposed to have hysteric- 
ally voted them into being. Any per- 
son who has studied the question both 
inside the U. S. and out will agree there 
is much more hysteria about DU. S. 
immigration policy in foreign countries, 
including Canada, than there is any- 
where in the U.S. 

Obtaining entry into any foreign 
country is usually exasperating and 
confusing. The applicant seldom under- 
stands nationality laws or considers the 
need for them. His exasperation is to 
be expected, and every visa officer of 


any nationality experiences it many 
times a day. It is saddening however to 
hear the conversation I heard in a U.S. 
consular office not long ago. An elderly 
Canadian woman wanted to return to 
her retirement acre in Florida where 
she had been living illegally for several 
years. The clerk told her courteously 
that she would have to present her birth 
certificate in duplicate. The woman 
snapped, “Oh! I suppose this is some 
of that McCarran folderol!”’ 

As Canadians have been told many 
times, the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952, sponsored by Senators Mc- 








...Marther than the crow flies 


ICA’s air network of 19,000 


farther than the crow flies. 


Every day TCA aircraft, proud representatives 


of the Canadian people, wing 
Canadian routes and over the 


destinations... 


binding Canada and the globe together, rural 
and urban, so that no point is more than hours 


from another. 


route miles is 


their way over 
sas to global 


dissolving distance, saving time 


Phese routes reach from sub-arctic winters to the 


placid balm of the sub-tropical Caribbean and they 
stretch, but overnight, over the Atlantic Ocean 


linking Canada internally and to the world. 
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Serving Canadians from coast-to-coast ...important U.S. cities 


Mexico, Bermuda, 


Nassau and the Caribbean. 


) TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
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Carran and Walter, added little to 
U. S. immigration law. We have al- 
ways had regulations barring people we 
believe would not help the national 
welfare and might, indeed, try to de- 
stroy it. So has Canada. America is 


the announced target of the enemies of 


the free world, and it is only sensible 
that we recognize that fact. This re- 
sultant legislation was not something 
slipped over on America while it slept, 


but a firm expression of the opinion of 


an overwhelming majority of the 
country. 

The U.S. simply would rather not be 
bothered with people of a political faith 
that has shown such small concern for 
human rights or morality. 

For Canadians, the McCarran Act 
has liberalized entry to the U. S. in 
many ways particularly students, 
transients, and those with foreign-born 
spouses Incidentally, most of the 
clamor against the McCarran Act is 
critical of the quota system of admit 
ting immigrants. Most Americans 
agree they should maintain the essen 
tial character of their national family 
along its traditional lines. Therefore, 
we favor the entry of the same ethnic 
types as Canada. 

Does this justify the gossip that 
American immigration laws are bitterly 
prejudiced as to race 
hear parroted from one end of Canada 
to the other? Why is it so easy for Can 
adians to forget that both our popula 


a gossip you can 


tions are comprised of a mixture of 
races that makes any such talk patent 
nonsense? It is precisely because of 
such planned immigration that we are 
a mixture, rather than a disrupted col 
lection of unassimilable, unreconcilable 


types. 
Don’t Belong in the U. S. 


Most of all, Canadians should keep 
in mind that at the present phase of 
their development the U. S. and Can 
ada differ greatly in their basic ap 
proach to immigration. You need, or 
desire, a rapid increase in population 
You instruct your representatives over 
seas to encourage immigrants. But the 
more crowded U. S. must continually 
guard against a mass influx and even 
then is only partly successful in ward- 
ing it off. One third of Italy’s popula 
tion wants to move to America, reports 
say —undoubtedly to their own detri 
ment unless such a movement is care 
fully planned. An estimated fifty per 
cent of the people in Mexico’s northern 
provinces have entered the southwest 
ern states illegally at one time or 
another. 

There are now more people illegally 
in the U.S. than Canada has admitted 
legally since the war. 

When the American prejudice against 
newcomers and isolationist tendencies 
are being smugly damned, as they often 
are by her best friend, that friend 
should be reminded that we have given 
homes to five times as many newcomers 
as Canada since 1945. And we have not 
given any of them false encouragement 
to come. Thus we have avoided such 
embarrassment as my former col 
league, the Italian consu! in Toronto, 
faced recently when delegations of his 
unemployed countrymen called upon 
him demanding jobs or a return to their 
own land. 

It is easy to see how Canadians 
could become irritated about immigra 
tion. After all, your country is trying 
to expand and is offering the immigrant 
a chance to share in the tremendous 
opportunities available to him here, 
in return for his contribution to the 
national economy and life. 

Most Americans would sympathize 
with the chagrined Canadian who sees 
long lines of such newcomers at U.S 
consulates, clamoring for visas to move 
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south. It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that many are using the gene) 
osity of Canada as an aid to enter the 
false dreamland of New York or Los 
Angeles. Your country, like Israel, is 
being used as a staging ground fo! 
entry into the U.S. by people who can 
not enter directly. If it were not for 
U. S quota restrictions, based, like 
your own, on the welfare of the coun 
try, Canadians might find, like the 
Israelis more people leaving their 
country even today than are entering 

Being an American in Canada, the 
writer is obliged to explain that he does 
not mean this to be mere boasting 
about how the U. S. attracts so many 
people. It is hard fact. It has been ob 
served by American consular officers 
ind it may be verified through Can 
adian overseas representatives 

Surely there is little logic in venting 
the irritation this causes upon anyone 
outside Canadian borders Che situa 
tion behind it, multiplied many times 
in intensity and scope in other coun 


tries, is the reason f 


tor the severe 
American approach to immigration 
Understanding this will go a long way 
toward alleviating much of the friction 


so ardently ind unfortunately publi- 


cized in Canada 


This practice ol dentifying person 
f a certain nationality with his coun 
try’s powerful and unpopular—and pet 
haps deservedly unpopular— interests 


is. of course, fraught with danger. Be 
cause a person 18 Russian, it does not 
follow that he is a murdering Bolshe- 
vist. The fact that he is American does 
not mean that he automatically en 
dorses every bit of « laptrap put out by 
Hollywood, U.S. Steel or the CLO 

To carry the point further, many 
Americans deplore excessive protective 
tariffs. They agree with the irate Can 
adian who proclaims goods should be 
bought from the place where they are 
most economically grown or made, But 
there is an interesting reverse face to 
this coin. What happens when the 
Yank reminds the Canuck that there is 
not really much justification for the 
duties on American automobiles ente 
ing Canada? After all this amounts to 
twenty-five percent otf the value of 
medium-priced cars and thirty-five per 
cent of the value of expensive cars. The 
U. S. tariff on lead, now so widely de 
cried by some Canadians, is not much 
more than seven percent and that 
against zinc is six and a half 

Canadians in border cities used to 
suuy a TV set in the U. S. free of duty 
n a tourist permit. Now that there’s 


['V industry in Canada such sets are 
ssessed about an additional half of 
their value by the time they have 
cleared Canadian customs and excise 


nen at the bordet This ine ludes a sales 
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the services, enquire locally if 
some organization is collect- 
ing magazines for shipment. 
In most areas some organiza- 
tion is performing this valu- 
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| Honestly now, how can you feel groomed = 
and personable if your chin gets bluer as the 
hours pass? 


No matter how careful or patient you are, 
there’s no shave a: lastingly clean as a 
brush and lather shave. There's no substitute 


for that smooth, mor -to-midnight face 


A Word to the Ladies 
freshness . . . especially when you use a P j 
Tove b f i. c 
Simms Shaving Brush. shaving yas w te 
him ye f xury with a new 
Give your shaving the luxury of Simms... ee ey cen ae 
the ideal gift for a man with a 
the beautifully balanced brush of man’s beard | 
Pure Siberian Badger Hair. . . soft a: suai Sane arene pres | 
) from $1.00 to $50.00, 
ermine ... that creates the richest of lathers i 
with just a flick of soap . that gives | 


you years of shaving pleasure and velvety 


face comfort. 
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Heres the car youve been wasting fo see... 


"55 PLYMOUTH /é0 6 


Complerely JEW... every ine and CVELY even when the car is standing still. And under the hood 
“4° . . you'll discover silky-smooth power in new V-8 and’6-cylinder 
exciting line of it / 


engines. Yes, from roof to road, from bumper to bumper— 
you've never seen so much that’s new . . . so much value! 





5 Pa > el S ow . ( rr . 77 > > M4 aver ry > . 
There’s the bright spirit of tomorrow evidenced in every line See the eager new Plymouth today! 





of the spirited new Plymouth for ’55! For here’s a car so 
refreshingly free of meaningless fads and frills —so artfully 
st~led, so slim, so taut— you sense a feeling of forward thrust Now at your Chrysler ° Plymouth ‘ fargo dealers 
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Unique rear deck treatment with graceful, fin-like rear fenders 
emphasizes the low, racy look of the sweeping Plymouth 


silhouette! Trunk provides extra-generous luggage space 


New Horizon wind meta wrap around 
not only at the bottom corner but also 
at the upper half where it really count 

Corner posts have a rakish, rearward slant 
completely in keeping with the flowing 


modern lines of the new 1955 Plymouth 


PowerFlite automatic 
transmission* Flite Con 
trol lever is mounted 
on the graceful curved 
instrument panel 
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Many brands, and whether light, 
medium or full-bodied, all ave 
“BORN TO BLEND" 
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because of—-the fact that the issue has 
been made a political pumpkin, few 
Americans in Canada have been ac- 
cused of being personally responsible 
for the stalling. It appeared to be 
understood on both sides of the river 
that a small, powerful bloc had suc- 
ceeded in postponing the project ind 
that there was another group just as 
active striving for its success 

Sut such examples of understanding 
are all too rare. In an issue of Mac 
lean’s an American in Canada may 
read Beverley Baxter’s assertion that 
the U. S. could have avoided war in 
1939 by sending a strong naval force to 
the Mediterranean to rattle sabers with 
the British fleet in the Fascist back 
yard. On the same day, he can read in 
any number of ne wspaper editorials of 
the present “‘provocative’’ American 
policy of maintaining the Seventh Fleet 
in the troubled waters near Formosa. 
These views are all too often parroted 
by the Canadian who buttonholes an 
American at a cocktail party not to 
educate the poor fellow but apparently 
for the sheer delight of demonstrating 
his lack of sympathy for American 
views. 

It has been at least one Yank’s privi 
lege to attend a luncheon at which a 
local functionary announced that if the 
U.S. had sent the French more aid they 
might have won the war in Indo-China 

and then a dinner where a Canadian 
MP solemnly reported that he had seen 
trigger-happy Americans in the UN 
threatening the peace of the world 
Imagine, a Canadian whose nation has 
been ‘‘co-existing’’ with the U. S. for 
180 years bitterly denouncing the ‘‘ex 
pansionist”’ and “‘aggressive’’ Yankee! 

We are accused this is a hang-over 
from pioneer days that sounds susp 
ciously like jealousy of beu 


terialist and moneygrubbing 





Dy our more enlightened Oa 





cousins but occasionally by Canadian 
capitalists as well. The answer to that 
charge is apparent to anyone who gets 
outside New York City on his visit to 
the U.S. and it does not need repeating 
here. 

But who is it, in turn, that runs the 
blockade into Red China and sends 
trade delegations to governments open 
ly dedicated to the destruction of such 
free trade? Unlike Britain, Americans 
believe it is to the credit of their leaders 
that they have had sufficient faith in 
their decisions about communism to 
ibstain from begging for the advantage 
of commerce with communism’s slave 
labor. 


The Tone Canadians Use 


At the same time we appreciate the 
fact that many Canadians cherish their 
ties with the British Commonwealth 
It is certainly impressed on the foreig1 
resident in Canada. Since Americans 
as it is well known hereabouts, are iso 
lationist as well as expansionist there is 
no objection by us. But you need ar 
agile imagination to understand how 
the advocates of a British tag for 
Canada can at the same time pose as 
the impartial link between the U. S 
and the rest of the world 


It is fascinating for the average 
American to learn that he needs “‘under 
standing” and “interpretation” whet 
he believes that he is spe king quite 
clearly. And he is literally amazed 


when he hears such a service being 
offered to the world in the detached 
patronizing tone now used in Canada 

Canadians, of course, have 
ilong with British foreign policy rather 
than American foreign policy to an 
increasing extent during the past year 
or so. Many Americans too probably 
think this is right. I don’t believe there 
are any who think that it is cause for 
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won't break or crack, and are partic ularly safe ana useful with 


children. Chey are pleasantly pliant and smooth, and com 


in an appealing range of modern colors. 


Almost overnight polythe ne has found its way 


into refrigerators, deep freeze s and kitchen cupboards, 
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Plastics Department + Montreal 
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where it helps to keep food fresh longer, and free from 
foreign odors and tastes. Next time you shop, LO 
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endangering a friendship such as 
two countries have been able to model 
for the world. Yet the Canadian tour 
ist in Algonquin Park can talk glibly to 
his American counterpart of going our 


separate ways unless, as he puts it, the 
American can get more into step with 
reality 

Does this difference of opinion ex 


tend even to the defense of North 
America? ‘There are heard in some 
quarters, fortunately isolated so far 


the 
Canadian 


about 


soldiers on 


grumblings 
American 


presence ot 
terri 


tory. Generally, these grumblings have 
been prompted by easily identified 
minority groups who emulate the “Go 
Home, Yankee’’ theme which com- 
munists everywhere exploit 

It may be difficult for some Euro 
peans to understand that American 
military forces may consider the de 


fense of Europe their own defense as 
well, through simple geographic reasons 
It should be apparent to any Canadian, 
however, that the defenses of our two 


absolutely 


countries are inseparable 
and their problems individually un 
solvable The American soldiers on 


joint temporary duty with Canadian 
forces will be one way of making 
Canada more familiar to large seg 
ments of American public opinion——if 
they are encouraged to do s« 
Groping for a Scapegoat 

At some point every person writing 


of America abroad seems required to 


mention a senator named McCarthy 
There is no doubt that many Can 
adians dislike the man and deplore his 
nethods, since he appears a most un 


ick 
repugnant to traditional 
But 


majority 


likable ind his methods 


of something 


person sm 


American fair play one survey 
that had 


Canada 


showed he support 


in some areas ot And this 


drives home the real point contained 
here- that it is not and should not be 
a matter oft personalities or national 
prejudices between Canada and _ the 
{ S. when such a question 1s under 


consideration McCarthyism, if there 


is such a thing, exists in both countries 
to about the same degree. To point t 
the man and say that he, as an Ameri 
can, is the cause of it is putting the cart 


horse ind is ra 


petore 


the 
scapegoat for unpleasantness it home 

Ameri far 
like to think in terms of thelr 
When we are 
in the other Western republics 


groping fi 


ins from being insular 
hemis 
phere issigned to foreign 
service 
cautioned not to « ill 
Ameri 

f 


might offend the pride or sensibilities of 


nowever, we are 


ourselves simply ins, since it 


who have as much right to the 


peopl 


title as ourselves. This caution need 
not be extended to Canada, it is said 
since there appears little desire for 
such identification Canada, for in 


stance. is the only independent nation 
of this hemisphe re that does not belong 
to the Organization of American States 
We certainly hope that this 1s not in 
di ittitude of the individual 


Canadian toward his co-Americans 


itive of the 
Chis raises a pertinent question that 
isked of Amerk 
inada is drift- 
nave 


can always be ins: 


‘What 


ny way 


if you believe C 


from you in sentiment, 


to cultivate 


you done its citizen 


him know that you care one way or the 
otner! 


It must be admitted that in an officia! 


not done a great deal 


s of diplomacy by unction are 


Se NnS¢ have 


The 


we 
day 


‘ . 
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over, however, and embassies and con 


sulates are seldom geared or expected 


to perform any but the most routine 
bureaucratic chores. Perh ips it is 
one of the evils of diplomatic life that 
official associations are usually formed 
at levels which tend to isolate the 
foreign assignee from the heartbeat of 
the country to which he is posted It’s 


not easy to broaden the contacts where 


you're as much on the defensive as the 
average American in Canada _ finds 
himself 

I came to Canada as an ignorant 


visiting American I have spent the 
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‘strange! category and I must re peat the ! l t disturbed 1d 
confession that it will be a pleasur rt he \ n vould be disturbed 
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is only sagebrush ind cactus het tA“ ee the directior nwhich (Canad 
ve fly the Mexican flag for guest m pub en en t } ed lad ' 
squabble follows over whether it believe it delibe { but re 
sture of hospitality or surrender if ing neverthel 
read that Ontario has curbed the Does the continued resp. nd 
export of pulpwood to the | S. we do rad hip of 160 million Amer I 
not holler that Canada is trying to stifle enough to « h Canad tl ‘ 
our industries examine with cor we ft 
In Canada I have listened, read his complaint ‘ ist u the 
visited, and made some friendships, but quency and eir ju : Let I 
im afraid they have been distin hope ‘ oe 
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Does Israel Want to 
Start a War? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 





into the sea.”” They’ve said it so often 
in the past thirty years that by now it’s 
iutomati« 

So it comes as a shock to learn from 
neutral observers who have been on the 
pot for several years that Israel and 
not Jordan has been keeping the border 
tense by repeated acts of aggression 

Israeli spokesmen don’t admit this, 
of course; | doubt whether Israeli civil 
ians have the slightest suspicion that 
it’s true. Dr. Gideon Rafael, director of 
the Arab affairs section of the Israeli 
Foreign Office, said in answer to a 
question 

“There have been no attacks from 
the Israeli side except in direct retalia 
tion for attacks from Jordan.”’ 

$y now so many raids have occurred 
in both directions that almost all can 
be described as retaliation for some 
previous assault, but here is how the 
series worked out on the border last 
summer: 

In June, five Jordan Arabs went ona 
raid into Israel. Like all male adults in 
Jordan they were members of the 
National Guard, but the rifles they car 
ried that night were their own. They 
killed two people and wounded two 
more; two of the Arabs themselves were 
killed. The three who returned to Jor 
dan, wounded, were immediately put in 
jail by Jordan authorities; as I write 
they are still there 

4 few nights later, an Israeli Army 
unit of about company strength at- 
tacked a camp of the Arab Legion, the 
army of the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan, at Azzun, five miles inside the 
bord Chey ran down between the 
Arab Legion tents, spraying machine 
gun fire on either side at about the 
height of a camp cot Since Arab 
Legionnaires sleep on the ground, only 
three were killed and three wounded 
when they jumped up to see what was 
going on An rab farmer was also 
killed in this operation 

Eve for eve and tooth for tooth, the 
score was more than even for two 
Israelis killed in the first raid, six 
Arabs were dead, two of them the 
actual culprits. However, in the raid 
yn Azzun the 
man wounded and captured; he was 


sraeli Army had had one 


held in Arab Legion custody. 

4 month later another group of 
irmed Israeli made a raid into Jordan 
[They killed one Arab, wounded an 
other, and took a Jordan policeman 
prisoner 

Whether or not these raiders were 
Israeli regulars, United Nations ob 
servers aren t sure Chey’re in no doubt 
though about the next attack from 
Israel because they were present the 
fighting lasted long enough for a team 
of UN military observers, summoned 
on Jordan’s complaint, to arrive while 
the operation was still going on An 
Israeli Army unit had attacked an 
Arab Legion position four hundred 
yards inside the border, with machine 
guns and two-inch mortars. They killed 
in Arab Legionnaire and captured 
inother 

After a fortnight came a fourth raid, 
carried out by two platoons against 
Jordan villages They killed an Arab 
Legionnaire who had come up with his 
unit when the village gave the alarm, 
and they wounded three villagers of the 
Jordan National Guard but they didn’t 
manage to get any prisoners. 

The fifth Israeli Army raid was more 
successful. This time a battalion was 
in action, according to UN estimates 
I'wo Israeli forces mined and ambushed 
the only two roads leading to a Jordan 


village while another force attacked the Herut was founded by the Irgun Zvai 
village itself. Of the Arab Legionnaires Leumi, a terrorist group which before 
who came down the ambushed roads to the war used to boast of its atrocities 
help defend the village, two were killed, against British soldiers and Arab civil 


three wounded and three taken pris ians. Herut’s leader in the Knesset, 
oner Israel’s Parliament, is the ex-Pol 
That made five Arab prisoners all Minahim Begin, who founded the te 
told for the one Israeli captured in the — rorist Irgun movement. 
Azzun raid two months before. Israeli In the 1951 elections in Israel the 
Army spokesmen now made a bald Herut Party got little more than six 
proposition, unotty ially, through percent of the vote and elected only 
United Nations authorities eight of a hundred and twenty members 
Would Jordan exchange its one Is to the Knesset. Some neutral observers 
raeli prisoner for the five Arabs? believe though that the terrorist derut 
Jordan authorities didn’t like the may be more influential with the Is 
idea much. The Israeli prisoner, after raeli Army than it is with the electorat« 
ill, had been captured five miles inside is a whole. 
Jordan territory and was thus unques In any case, for whatever reason 
tionably guilty of an offense both coun they say the Israeli Army is following 
tries recognize —infiltration. The five a more “activist”? policy than the Is 
Arabs, on the other hand, had been raeli Government would be expected 
forcibly abducted from their own coun to sanction. Prime Minister Moshe 
try by Israeli raiding parties. How Sharett is well known as a moderate 
ever, the Jordanians didn’t want to be man and so are most of his ministers 
legalistic at the expense of their cap What worries neutral observers I spoke 
tured men; they finally indicated that with is the fact that the Israeli Govern 
if Israel would release the five Arabs ment seems unwilling or unable to do 
“unconditionally,” Jordan a little later anything effective to stop these well 
would “unconditionally” release the planned, well-executed military oper: 
Israeli soldier tions. Instead, Israeli policy has some 
There were of course other incidents times appeared to be designed to con 
in the course of the summer Cattle done or conceal them 


For instance, the ostensible reasor 








ahaa aati italiana a tiated Israel quit the Mixed Armistice Com 
* . e mission last March was that the chai 
: Stripped! . man, Commander Elmo Hutchison o 
@ Daughter matched mother's e the United States Navy, who has since 
4 Dimensions this year > been recalled wouldn't — = 
. . . : : ° Israeli resolution. Eleven people had 
bd Resulting in mom's being ad been murdered when a bus was am 
4 Thrown out of gear. > bushed at Scorpion Pass in the Negeb 
z WALTER APPEL e desert in southern Israel. The Israel 
Coccccccccccccccccesceeces wanted Jordan condemned for this out 
rage, just as Israel had been condemned 
thefts, orchard looting and at least when half a battalion of Israeli soldiers 
three murders have been committed by killed fifty-three men women and 
Arabs in Israeli territory since the raid children in Qibye a year ago 
on Azzun. Jordan admits there is more Hutchison had no doubt that Arabs 
individual infiltration from Jordan to had ambushed the bus but he wasn’t 
Israel than vice versa because, as they sure they came from Jordan heir 
point out, it was Arabs and not Israeli tracks petered out eight miles from the 
who were driven from their homes by border: he thought they might have 
the war of 1948-49. When Jordan come from the strip of land near Gaza 
iuthorities catch an Arab infiltrator held by Egypt, or perhaps from among 
though, they put him in jail. I didn’t the fifteen thousand Bedouins who 
hear of any Israeli being jailed for the roam the Negeb desert within Israel 
same offense, though individual attacks So he abstained from voting and Israel 
from the Israel side are committed too withdrew from the armistice commi 
[he day before I arrived in Israel ten on 
Arab boys were swimming in the irriga One UN observer. who served fo 
tion pool at Wadi Fukin, an Arab vil months on the staff of the Israel-Jord: 
lage about a quarter of a mile inside the ommission, thinks the Hutchison in 
Jordan border Four were youths of jent was merely an excuse to get out 
Sixteen or so, the rest little children ‘Israel didn’t want to stay ne said 
All were not only unarmed; they wer Israel was becoming embarrassed. Her 
naked men couldn’t find enougl erifiable 
It was a Saturday, the Sabbath in complaints against Jordan to justify 
Israel] A little after noon, four men the ‘retaliations’ by the Israeli Army 
with rifles came over the top of a high In all the time I wo it con 
hill just on Jordan’s side of the border mission. and most j fore the 
hey fired a half-dozen shots into the Israeli pulled out, they never proved 
swimming party and hit two twelve inything that matched the reprisals 
year-olds. One was drilled through the Since then Israel has learned the 
upper chest but since his lung was not drawbacks of being absent from tr 
pierced he recovered quickly Che bunal which continues to function. Al 
other got a bullet in the abdomen; he the complaints of the past half ye 
was taken to a hospital twelve miles have come from Jordan: all have been 
away with his intestines hanging out unchallenged and all have been uphe!l 
ind when I saw him a week later he was by the UN commission—a record tha 
still a very sick little boy looks bad for Israel Israel has take 
UN observers couldn’t make any in advantage of Hutchison’s recall to re 
vestigation on the Israel side of the turn to the Mixed Armistice Comm 
border they haven’t been able to do sion 
so since Israel walked out of the Mixed Meanwhile, thoug! the umm«e | 
Armistice Commission, which conducts series of “‘retaliatior went forward 
these enquiries into truce violations with no UN enquiries on the Israeli sid: 
last March. However, they believe the The same applied to Israel’s own com 
four riflemen came from a nearby kib- _ plaints—instead of being laid before “ 
hutz (collective farm) where the mem- the Mixed Armistice Commission 
bers all belong to the Herut Party. The investigation, they were simply a 


“Thev ran down between the Arab tents. 
spraying machine-gun fire at the cots” 
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Orci facts all year by jiminey 
en lf giffe come down the chimney” 


Santa’s got every right to be poetical this Christmas. He knows that every 


housewife who receives one of his G-E gifts will be singing his praises—not only 


during this holiday season, but for years and years. For here are the appliances 
that will lighten the labour of her household chores . . . giving lots more leisure 
and pleasure. Just wait till Christmas morning and see for yourself how her eyes 
light up with an extra thank you when she receives her special electrical 
appliance—General Electric, of course. 

















GENERAL ELECTRIC 


APPLIANCES 


.for gifts that keep on giving 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 








nounced to the Press by spokesmen for 
the Israeli Army. There was no way 
of checking them If the ‘activists’ 
wanted a clear field for unimpeded ac 
tivity, they got it 

But why Why should a peace-lov 
ng, law-abiding nation embark upon 
vr even permit, a policy of deliberate 
I lence 

[t’s ne answer to say the Israeli 
Army wanted to rescue the prisoner 
taken at Azzun Few people would 
irgue that five men should have been 
killed, seven wounded and five ab 


lucted as hostage ill as a proper way 


of releasing one man from imprison 
ment for an act both countries declare 
to be a crime. 

Equally unconvincing is the reason 
suggested by a British officer on the 
Jordan side 

fest battle training in the world 
these night patrols,’ he said. ‘““The 
Israeli Army has been having manoeu 
vres all summer, and you couldn’t 
find a better way to train troops. Here’s 
an exercise not merely with live am 
munition but with a live enemy. Even 
if the enemy’s only a peasant he’s likely 
to be armed, and often he turns out to 


be a trained soldier in small-scale war. 

“These Israeli raids are very well 
executed,”’ he added with professional 
appreciation. ‘“l'‘he attack on Azzun, 
for instance, was technically perfect 
thoroughly planned, and carried out 
with courage and efficiency.’ 

There’s no way of finding out what 
the true answer is, because Israeli 
spokesmen do not admit the facts that 
give rise to the question. As Dr. Rafael 
at the Foreign Office put it, “Israel has 
never admitted that regular troops were 
involved.”’ He was talking about the 
attack on Qibye last year, but his 
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In Scotland, the first foot to cross the threshold of your home after 


midnight at Hogmanay —New Year’s Eve—must belong to a dark man. 


Some say he should be tall, and some that he should carry silver, 
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words apply equally to all the 1954 


operations. 

It’s a safe speculation, though, that 
one reason for the “‘activist’’ policy 
and the chief reason for the total lack 
of public protest against it in Israel—-is 
an opinion held by many Israeli, and 
especially by those who have lived a 
long time in the country 

“The best way to treat an Arab is to 
hit him hard, make him good and 
scared; then he won’t bother you for 
a while.” 

Some UN observers think this is the 
whole answer to Israel’s record of bel 
Others doubt it; they point 
there 


ligerence 
out that if that were the case 
would be a direct ratio between the 
number of individual infiltrations from 
Jordan and the periodic reprisals from 
Israel. They say the figures don’t indi 
cate any such relation 

One point that comes up on both 
sides of the argument is the present 
state of Israel’s economy 

It’s a commonplace that the Israeli 
have done wonders with their harsh 
and barren land Deserts have blos 
somed like the rose; cities and towns 
stand where mud huts or sand dunes 
stood before. Israel can fairly claim to 
be the only country of the Middle East 
with a twentieth-century economy and 
culture; it’s a modern democracy in the 
midst of feudalism, with modern indus 
try in the midst of handicraft 

Before I went to Israel I had the 
notion, partly from reading literature 
of the Israeli bond drive in Canada 
that Israel was in bad economic trouble 
that was growing worse. I found this to 
be quite untrue—if anything, the op 


posite is true Israel appears to be in 
fine shape 
They Learned to Tie Shoes 

People who have lived there for 


several years say the improvement 
since 1950 or 1952 is astounding. Then, 
they say, there was nothing in the shops 
at all; people got their rations and that 
Now the streets of Tel Aviv and 
the shops 


was it 
Jerusalem are full of bustle, 
ave full of goods at reasonable prices, 


currency inflation has been checked so 


that people are saving their money 
igain and everybody feels proud and 
happy about it 

Not that living is easy Wages aré 
low by Canadian standards--about 
$2.50 a day is the basic labor rate, and 
one of the features of Israeli life is that 
the spread between top salaries and 
bottom salaries is not wide. But thing 
re so much better than they were be 


fore that few complain 
Moreover, this 
been wrought at the very time wher 


improvement nas 


the young state was wrestling with a 
colossal problem—seven hundred thou 
sand immigrants, about half of them 
from backward Middle Eastern coun 
tries with no knowledge of modern 
skills. (Some from Yemen didn’t know 
enough to unlace their shoes before 
trving, for the first time in their lives 
t: put them on.) Many of these people 
have learned industrial jobs and are 
working in new factories; others are 
working new irrigated farms in the 
Negeb desert or old farms abandoned 
by Arabs who fled during the 1948 war 
The immense task of settling more than 
yne immigrant for every Israeli already 
in the country seems to have been done 

‘‘Look at what we’ve worked to build 





up, can you imagine anyone in his rig 





mind wanting a war that would dest: 
it again?’’ said young David Solomor 
the Government 
who was my guide and companion dur 

ing most of my stay in Israel. We were 
driving back from the Negeb, where we 
had toured a new factory, lunched at a 


press-division man 


new co-operative farm, had tea at a new 


residential development. The question 
4 









































































obviously didn’t require an answer Egypt won't allow Israel-bound tankers during the 1948 war with the Isra« ery sn b in one the Protestant 
Yet there is another side to the Is through the Suez Canal. But since this Israel won't allow these people t« establishment nd think themselve 
raeli economy which is less cheerful, blockade exists anyway and would not eturn, on various more or less plausibk lucky that tl re not among the 
and it too happened to be well illus- be removed merely by a conciliatory grounds——Israelis say they can't risk 160,000 in the refugee camps of Jordan 
trated during that tour of southern attitude on Israel’s part, there is some having fifth column half the size of ilone he v majority of refuge 
Israel. short-term gain in keeping the heat on their present population. Meanwhile have lived for six years in tent 
We visited the new model suburb at along the border The fear of war though, the Arab refugees’ farms and hacks o ibsistence tion supplied 
Ashkalon, the ancient city of the Phil makes people readier to make don homes have been occupied |} nn the United N 
istines which has been Israeli territory tions abroad, and to accept privation grant Israeli Ever mit ese re 
since the armistice of 1949 About at home. No compensation of any sort ha could be persuaded t ceept anytl 
* three hundred and fifty houses have Another short-term economic cor been paid to the Arab owners. I met ess than a re n their owt 
been built for two thousand people; two sideration is the problem of the Arab Christian family in Old Jerusalen which they say t vill never de 
hundred more are planned in the im refugees, about eight hundred thousand vhose properties: in Haifa and Galile« bviou that n ‘ nable tre 
mediate future and eventually this res of whom left their homes and fled t« had been worth half a million dollar vould have to pr de { pay 
idential area is to house about ten Jordan, Egypt, Lebanon and Syri they e now eking out a ing on hem for the property | 


thousand 

But what, I enquired, did they live 
on? What does Ashkalon do? 

That was a hard question Chere 
was a new cement-pipe factory nearby 
supplying the Government’s irrigation 
pipeline to the Negeb; none of its seven 
hundred workers lived in the suburb 
but it was a local industry which would 
last several years. A small plywood 
plant was operating, too. As for the 
people living in the suburb, some had 
government jobs and others were build 
ing the two hundred new houses plan 
ned for the suburb itself They’d al 
ready built their own 

But what did the town live on 
What supported it? 

Chat was an easy one. It got $50,000 
1 year from a group of South African 
Jews who’d conceived the project (it’s 
called ‘“‘Afredar’’ for that reason) and 
$100,000 a year from the United Jewish 
Appeal. Total subsidy, $430 a year for 

j each family 

To some extent all Israel is in the 
same position as Afredar } 

Even now, after great strides in build 
ing up exports, Israel earns only one 
quarter of the foreign exchange she 
needs. This year she will spend twice 
her total earnings on direct consump 
tion alone —food, fuel; clothing and the 
like. For investment, debt service, im 
ports for re-export and so on she will 
spend as much again Altogether she 


will need $257 millions more than she 





can earn by selling goods and services 

For about half that amount Israel 
relies on reparations from Germany 
$60 millions) and grants-in-aid from 
the United States Government ($74 
millions). The remaining $123 millions 
will have to be collected among the 
Jews of the world, two thirds of it in 
the U.S. and Canada 

This represents a considerable in 
crease in Israel’s requirements from 
world Jewry In 1952-53, the last 
f 


period for which twelve-month figures 





ire available, these contributions were | 
only $106 millions. The current budget | 
counts on sixteen percent more than | 
that 

It’s still an open question whether 


« 
this much can be collected. There have P WOI S mo ct SUCCESS ll ] t Car 
been some signs that the North Ameri 
can donors to the Zionist cause are be 
coming a little weary in the well-doing 


| 0 
that’s expected of them | ur ] 
Last winter, at an economic confe ed q a 
ence in Jerusalem attended by leading 0 ye, ro eT 


contributors and fund-raisers from 
North America, a project was launched 


to consolidate Israel’s short-term debts What was our biggest problem It’s the same It mooth d quiet ( ere ne re 
ind reduce the needless burden of high | probl m most of us face the problem of making comlortable on the t 
interest rates Jewish communities | ends meet r, ry wae Cn ' 
undertook to use their own credit to | ee . , ; 

| Q)ur experience with Austin showed us how thie anu torv. But find it « { vourself. Ash 
raise long-term loans to replace the \ fl : 
short-term loans which were costing to do It In a surprising way e knew we would you! irby Aust lealel ve in 
Israel a lot of money The quota ac save a lot of money what with a lower down \usti Oo the road The omy , yperauin 
cepted for this ‘“‘consolidation loan | payment lower monthly payments and much. costs. You. too. will find out ho f ake nad 

” s $75 | O $60 mi B lidn’ 

fund’”’ wa 75 millions nly 0 mil much lower operating costs But we didn’t expect meet hile you get a new thrill . sail etorin 


lions have been collected ' 
to get all these benefits and fi st-class perlorm- 


In this situation there are obvious 


‘ 
idvantages in an atmosphere of tension | ance, loo 
and emergency Israel’s long-term | Our Austin handles with a lightness that we ba 
interests unquestionably lie on the side found altogether new in our motoring experience 
of peace—fuel oil alone costs millions | 
more than it should do each year, be- | 


cause it must be shipped all the way 


from the Gulf of Mexico; belligerent e COSTS LESS TO BUY — MUCH LESS TO DRIVE 


oO 
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“Israel would stand no chance starting 


a war... with Britain aiding the Arabs” 


propriated. Israel has no spare money 
for such a costly settlement. 

These things may have some bearing 
on the “activist’’ policy of the Israeli 
Army along the Jordan border. But 
there is another ‘possible explanation 
equally plausible and much more sinis 
ter, which Jordan spokesmen contend 
to be the true one 

They say the Israeli Army is trying 
to provoke the Arab Legion into start 
ing a war ; 

Israel would have no chance against 
the Arab countries in a war that Israel 
herself initiated, because Britain is 
bound by treaty to come to the aid of 
Jordan in the event of any aggression. 
But if Jordan were to attack I: 
sritain would have no obligation to 





assist her, either in the invasion or in 
anv counter-invasion that might follow 

On paper, Israel is so heavily out 
numbered by the Arab countries that a 
provocative policy seems insane. There 
are only 1.6 million people in Israel, and 
180,000 of those are Arabs, mostly in 
Galilee The Arab League —Egypt 
Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia and Yemen—includes a grand 
total of 43.5 million people and at least 
four fair-sized armies within striking 
distance of Israel 

In fact, though, the Arab League is 
not a military unit The armies of 
Egypt, Lebanon and Syria invaded 
Israel in 1948, and demonstrated thei 
inability to do much in the way of 
fighting The only effective enemy 
which Israel would have to fight would 


be Jordan——the Arab Legion 


\ Frontier on the Jordan 

Founded and commanded by General! 
John B. Glubb (Glubb Pasha) and still 
including about fifty Britons among its 
officers, the Arab Legion is a good 
tough, well-disciplined fighting force 
However, it is only about one division 
in strength: it has no aircraft, no heavy 
artillery and not much armo! Israel 
according to Jordan’s intelligence, has 
about two hundred military aircraf 
and could probably mobilize four o1 
five divisions. Without massive help 
from outside, the Arab Legion would 
be in a bad spot 

It could hardly hope to prevent an 
Israeli counterattack from sweeping 
eastward all the way to the Jordan 
River and perhaps beyond. The Jordan 
provides a natural, sensible frontier for 
Israel and any Israeli would be more 


than human if he did not think wist 
fully of a _ united integrated land 
stretching from the Jordan to the se 


The Herut Party, 


group, goes even farther; its platform 


—. r . 
rorist irgun 





calls for ‘the territorial integrity f 
Eretz Israel (Land of Israel) in its his 
toric boundaries on both sides of the 
Jordan,”’ 

Such an addition of territory would 
also help to solve the long term eco 


e end of her 





nomic problem. Even at t 
present seven-year plan, Israel’s Minis 





try of Finance has estimated only that 





“the net deficit in foreign currency for 
consumer goods is expected to drop 
from $145 millions in 1953 to $75 mil 
lions in 1960.” . 

If any such notion of provoking an 
ittack from Jordan has guided the 
“activists” in Israel, they seem to have 
made a bad mistake. So far as one can 
tell from talking to foreign officials in 


the area, the “activist wolicy has been 





worse than a faliure, it has been 


boomerang 
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For one thing, the Arab Legion won 
bite. Glubb Pasha and_ his British 
officers, however strongly they may 
sympathize with their Arab comrades, 
will not allow their force to be goaded 
into the trap of reprisal in kind. In 
dividual reprisals do occur-—-in Sep 
tember, for example, an Arab Legion 
corporal sneaked across the line, am 
bushed and killed two Israeli national 
guardsmen on their way to sentry duty, 
then came back to Jordan and gave 
himself up. He said he had murdered 
the two men in revenge for the death of 
some relatives in a previous Israeli raid 

Jordan authorities put the corporal 
in jail: when I left he was still there. It 
is unlikely that he will be tried and 
hanged for murder, considering the 
state of p iblic opinion in Jordan, but 
it least he is in prison. 

Glubb Pasha believes this sort of 
thing « ould be stopped by co operation 
at the local police level. In some places 
local commanders’ meetings are held 
and, since neither side enjoys being 
routed out of bed by gunfire, the police 
men each keep an eye on their own bad 
ivoided Glubt 
Pasha says Jordan would like to have 
this kind of local wor 
all along the border 


eges and trouble IS 
> 


king agreement 
but that Israel 
doesn’t want it 
Be that as it mav. the 
the Jordan side ire likely to remain t 
this relatively petty level, which n 
amount of clamor could magnify in 
in invasion. 

Meanwhile the ‘“‘retaliation fron 
Israel, though they’ve had little pub 
licity in the world Press, have been 
giving Israel a bad name with Western 
governments. The United Nations ob 

hese attacks 





servers who investiga t 


Canadians and Americans and Eure 
peans, are all reporting unofficially t 
their own foreign services as well a 
officially to the United Nations Com 
mander Hutchison, for example, the 
American who is persona nor witl 
the Israeli Government, is regarded b 
U. S. officials as a fair-minded ma: 
they believe what he says ind tirade 
against him in [sr ie] not onlv fa 
convince but merely anno Americal 
in the Middle East 

It would be frivolous to suggest 


this annoyance had anything to do wit! 


the recent [ S. decision to extend 
military aid to the Arab states and 
ignore the protests of Israel Ur 
doubtedly the decision was based or 
considerations of high  policy-—the 


power vacuum that threatens the whole 


of Asia Minor and the danger th 





Soviet Russia may move in to take 
idvantage of it Washington knows 
that when the chips are down, Israe¢ 
has no choice but to be on our sid 


The Arab states ire much more 
doubtful quantity, and need both cu 
tivation and protection 

[It’s equally true that the Westerr 
world has no choice but to support the 
tate of Israel All Western govern 


ments know that Israel is the only 


functioning democracy between Turkey 
and the Indian Ocean, the only state 


whose government has the unquestior 





of its peopl the nm 





These considerations w uld certain! 
prevent the Western alliance from eve! 
letting Israel go down to defeat either 
milit or economic. But in the mear 
time, Israel would probably get a be 
ter hearing in the capitals of the world 
if she could make he own hotheads 


be 





ive themselves. * 
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The Wily Wraith That 
Trappers Hate 
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chief of the Canadian Wildlife Service 
for the federal Department of Northern 
Affairs, while traveling the northwest 
boundary of Jasper Park had come 
upon two of these animals one evening 
on the headwaters of the Snake Indian 
They were playing in the snow of an 
ilpine pass and were compared by 
The story, 
establishing its news value, went on to 


Mair to “‘young puppies.” 


say that the wolverine is “‘among the 
shyest and rarest animals in Canada 
ind is seldom seen alive.” Mair 
doubtless saw two of the season’s cubs 
which are thought to be born in late 
June or early July 

As for the statement ibout tne 
wolverine’s shyness, most trappers 
would argue that in boldness and im 
pudence he has no four-footed rival 
Though a man may spend a lifetime in 
the mountains and on the barrens 
without ever having seen a live wolver 
ne, he will know him only too well by 
his works. Robbing traps, befouling 
ibins, raiding the most ingeniously 
protected food caches, he pursues the 
trapper like the wrath of conscience. 

Aptly enough, the wolverine’s quali 
ies have insured for him a place in the 


magination. Among trappers his 


J-- 
_——_— 





exploits have become a legend and the 
mere trapping of the animal confers a 
distinction comparable to that of a 
PhD in the field of scholars. Nor has 
the wolverine been quite disregarded 
in the academic world: Michigan Uni 
versity’s football team is known as the 
Wolverines and their state as_ the 
Wolverine State. Though it is doubtful 
if any wolverines remain there today, 
Michigan at the beginning of the 
century was one of the most southerly 
limits of the animal’s range 

Native to the primitive timber areas 
of the northern U. S., Canada, Alaska 
ind Siberia, the giant weasel is so 
seldom seen because he shuns the light 
and prefers to travel at night. It is a 
preference shared by most predators, 
but one imposed upon the wolverine 
His classical name is gulo luscus- gulo 
referring to throat and hence to his 
gluttony and /uscus meaning half 
blind. It is his weak vision that per 
suades him on occasion to rear up and 
shade his eyes with a paw when facing 
into the sun, an idiosyncrasy peculiar to 
his kind. According to Ernest Thompson 
Seton, the first Hudson Bay wolverine 
reported in 1766 was said to have only 
one eye. This reputation for poor 
eyesight—an incapacity the wolverine 
shares with the bear has endured 
through the years. 

Gulo luscus has other points in com- 
mon with the bear, though they are in 
no way related. In size and appearance, 
he resembles a yearling cub. He has a 
chunky build, his coat is coarse and 
shaggy, his ears are stubby and his 
claws are long. The bear cub of course 
has only the stub of a tail The 
wolverine’s is about six inches long. 
Another difference is that while the 
wolverine is almost black two rusty 
skunklike strips run along his sides to 
meet on his rump, giving him the name 
in some localities of skunk-bear. Also, 
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the bear is plantigrade, putting the 


whole sole of his foot to the ground as a 
man does. The wolverine walks on his 
toes like a dog. 

A good-sized specimen measures 
ibout three feet overall, is a foot high 
it the shoulder and weighs from twenty 
to thirty pounds. The animal’s ferocity 
and strength deny these modest pro 
portions for, dropping on its back from 
ibove, he has been known to pull down 
i full-grown moose 

Ernest Thompson Seton asserts that 
wolverines have frequently been seen to 
chase wolves away from the carcasses 
of deer killed by the wolves and cit« 
the instance of two wolverines in 
northern Idaho that successfully dis 
puted the body of an elk with a cin 
namon bear He teils of another that 
stood its ground on a piece of carrion 
let a man approach within twenty feet 
ind, rather than relinquish his stinking 
meal, let himself be shot. This is hardly 
the attribute of a shy animal 

Webster’s dictionary states that the 
word ‘“‘wolverine’’ is the diminutive of 
wolf The wolverine however he 
ilso goes by the title of & arcajou 
the glutton except for an insatiable 
appetite, has little in common with the 
wolf. The wolf is primarily an animal 
of the open country Che wolve 
does not go far from timber. The wol 
travels in company when he can but 
the wolverine is generally thought to be 
Nevertheless George H 


greaves of Mount Robson, B.t 


a loner 


great guide and hunter of the Rockic 
held that this was only apparently 
On his trap line, he h id seen tracks th 
convinced him the wolverine otter 
traveled paired, mak ind ft 
twenty-four hours apart 

In his forty-odd years of trampi: 
through the Rockies, Hargre es told 
me he had seen only two li volverine 
ind had trapped not much more ‘than 
twenty. As well as a defensive measure 
to protect a trap line, wolverines ars 
trapped for their fur Though not a 
fine fur by any means, it was used 
until the recent popularity of the slim 
silhouette, for women’s coat collars 
Its chief use through the years has 
been for lining parkas because it will not 
frost 

In 1951 the last year for which 
figures are available, the Canada Year 
300k (1952-53) states that 780 wolver 
ine pelts were marketed in Canada with 
ag’ average \ alue of $24.17 Fifty 
vears ago, the records of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company show that the average 
annual harvest was about the same 
the figure of 736 being given. The value 
of the fur on the Winnipeg market was 
from two to six dollars 

The wolverine is admirably equipped 
for survival, being omnivorous, pos 
sessing astonishing physical endurance 
and having only two enemies His 
usual diet is mice but when pressed by 
hunger he will attack even the largest 
ruminants. In lesser moments he will 
run down fox and other small flesh 
eaters. He will rob a trapper’s cache 
and befoul with his musk what is 
beyond his gluttony 

The wolverine mates late in March 
and has his two to five young in a 
den under a rock or windfall He has 
only two creatures to fear as he roams 
the forest: man, with his traps and 
snares, and the porcupine. Probably in 
any one year more wolverines die from 
festering quills in their gullets than are 
caught in traps set by man 

That, at any rate, was the opinion of 
“Old MacNamara,” a trapper I knew 
who had his trap line up the Grant 
Brook, one of the headwaters of the 
Fraser just west of Yellowhead pass in 
British Columbia. 

I went to his cabin with him one fall 
in the Twenties. We reached it in the 
twilight. MacNamara pulled open the 
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working through our trouser legs. 

The porcupine waddled across the 
clearing, his back totally 
quills. He climbed a tree with much 
fuss and chirping. MacNamara stood 
under it and shook his fist. “Stay up 
there!’” he shouted. “Stay up there, 
grow quills and come down and get me 
another wolverine!’” To me he said, 
“That’s why you should never kill a 
porcupine.” 

The reference made explicit 
during the next three or four days 
while we tidied up the cabin and sat 
on a log by the moss-fringed 
MacNamara had not always been 
tender towards porcupines. Until the 
previous December he had _ brained 
them without compunction. His change 
of heart followed a three-week hunt 
after a wolverine —the most demanding 
and the most frustrating hunt of his 
life. 

That December when he had snow 
shoed up from town to begin his 
winter’s trapping he had found 
cabin gutted—on this occasion not by 
a porcupine, but by a wolverine. 

He had another smaller cabin 
a cache the Arctic divide 
Miette Pass. But when he tramped 
over the divide he found that the 
wolverine had been there before him, 
as the tracks he had seen in the snow 
had warned. The Miette cabin too had 
been invaded and despoiled. 

The cache a few yards away 
platform between four spruce, whose 


was 


pools. 


his 


and 


over on 


was a 


trunks had been limbed and ringed 
with stovepipe. It was a good dozen 
feet above the snow The wolverine 


somehow had got to it. The old trap- 
per’s winter grubstake, toted up there 
on his back, had been tossed down into 
the snow and befouled. 
MacNamara knew 


from experience 


that no ordinary trap would be likely 
to take the crafty despoiler The 
wolverine would merely put his paw 


beneath the trap, spring it and gobble 
up the bait. On the other hand, unless 
he were caught, he would follow the 
trap line throughout the winter, eating 
the marten or whatever other fur was 
in the traps. 

For three tried 

the 
wily animal sprang 


weeks MacNamara 
every trick he knew to 
wolverine, but the 
his traps without harm or disregarded 
them entirely. When he put out pellets 
of frozen fat, containing strych 
the wolverine swallowed — the 
harmless pellets and spat the poisoned 
This went on day 


capture 


some 
nine, 
ones out. ifter day. 
He was about to pac k up and pull 
on the B. C 
the 
fresh 
They 


im 


when 
the 
wolverine’s 
He had seen tracks often before 
formed a maze and, 
possible to follow for any distance 
these tracks held 
attention Rather than from 
willow bush to willow bush mice, 
or haunting the trap line, 
haphazard and more than once ran in 
What made them 
distinguishable that fre 
had stopped to 


out one morning 


side of divide he came upon 


tracks They were 


as a rule, were 


However new his 
leading 
after 
they were 
a complete circle 
easily was 
quently the wolverine 
cough up blood. 

After an the tracks led 
MacNamara to a clump of balsam near 
tree line above the Grant Brook The 
balsam were less than man-high, and, 
looking them toward the alp 
lands, he saw that the tracks did not 
extend beyond. He had come to the end 


of the trail. 


hour or so 


over 


He slipped off his right mitt and 
released the safety catch on his rifle. 
Cautiously he moved forward, trying 


to see through the mist of branches, 


and he saw a wisp of vapor above 
the balsam. Inside there something 
breathed. MacNamara was too pru- 


dent to enter. Thirty pounds of weasel 
are not to be trifled with. 
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The 


appeared 


He had not long to 
wolverine’s snakelike head 
through the branches. It was a bristling 
thing of horror. Its eyes were rimmed 
with porcupine quills. Its mouth was 
held half-open by quills which studded 
its tongue and lower lip. 

Before MacNamara could lift 
rifle to his shoulder, it sprang for his 
throat. He clubbed it in mid-air with 
his rifle butt and brought it down and 


walt. 


his 


shot it through the head. Death by 
starvation would have come soon in 
any case, for with tongue and throat 
festering with quills, the wolverine 
could no longer feed. 

Since that morning MacNamara 
had never lifted a hand against a 
porcupine But a mystery remains 


why was it that the wolverine, too wise 
to be caught by all a trapper’s cunning, 
should fall victim to the porcupine, the 


stupidest animal in the bush? Mac- 
Namara’s wolverine was not unique 
Other examples are on record The 


bear and fisher know enough to flip 
a porcupine over and expose its 
vulnerable belly. The wolverine goes 
for him with open mouth. Yet he has 
had long centuries to learn about the 
porcupine and relatively few to learn 


about man’s snares and wiles. 

Man scent along the trap line will 
the 
approach with caution. 


shy 
However, he 
will break into a trapper’s cabin where 


cause wolverine to away, or 


that same scent is often strong enough 
to overpower anyone but the owner. It 
seems that it is not man, nor his scent 
that but man’s contraptions 
In spite of that fear, or in contempt of 
it, a 
him more often than not to prove him 
self a better tactician than the trapper 
contraptions in 


he fears, 


wit beyond mere instinct enables 


those 
Nevertheless, 
does get caught. 

The 
herited a long distrust of man 
going back almost three hundred years 
attest that he was as wily 
today 


who sets one of 


his path on occasion, he 


wolverine seems to have in 


Records 


then as he is 


He Steals Grizzly Bait 


up = Cree k, 
another tributary of the Canoe the 
the Rockies on a 


jenny 


One spring I was ache 
on 
western slope ot 


grizzly hunt with Fournier, a 
French-Canadian trapper 
from Lapland. The 
lot of signs about 


fire, cleared 


and a man 


grizzlies —-we saw a 
smelling the smoke 
out of the valley 
a shot at them. 

the Laplander had 
given up, though Benny and I did not 
know it last 
valley we were awakened by 
While 
us, the Laplander jumped out of hi 
blankets and began to beat his chest 
While Benny and I were making supper: 


of our 
before we had 

However, not 
midnight in the 
the roar of 
the echoes rolled 


On our 


a 0) round 


he had made a rifle set half a mile up 
the valley He had secured his rifle 
in a willow bush, tied a rind of bacon 
fat to the muzzle, tied a fish line to the 
bacon and run the fish line around 

willow behind the rifle’s butt, run the 
line forward and looped it about the 


trigger. This was on the chance that 
there might still be a laggard grizzly in 
the valley and that, as usual, he would 
be hungry 

At sunup we approached the rifl 
set, Benny and | dreading that we 
would find a grizzly with the back of 
his head blown off We found nothing 


but the rifle and some shreds of bacon 
The Laplander said that a rabbit had 
tripped the trigger in jumping over the 
fish line. Benny shook his head. He 
walked over to a patch of snow about 
ten feet away and pointed. ‘‘Wolver 


ine,”’ he said and added that maybe the 
wolverine had been trying to gnaw 
through the fish line and had thus 


pulled the trigger. I doubted that any 
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from its muzzle that the set was un 
disturbed. 

But now when I consider the 
wolverine, I am apt to torget the 
animal and remember a man-—Ollie 
the Swed I met him a few days be 
f Christmas in the hungry Thirties 
in a cabin on Starvation Flats, which 
lie below Mount Robson between the 
Fraser and McLellan Rivers George 
Hargreaves, Benny Fournier and others 
were there, but Ollie, short and with 
1 driven, haggard face, held the floor, 

ilking up and down “That wolver 


ine'’’ he repeated endlessly, ‘““he yust go 


BS 

x 
<& 
No 
WR 


fort’ and back and fort’ and back.” 


Like Old MacNamara, Ollie had lost 


his winter’s grubstake and a pack of 


furs to the wolverine. 

Two hundred years and more ago, 
man tramped the floor and cursed the 
Canadian wolverine who just goes 
“fort’ and back’’ along a trap line. A 
hundred years from now it is safe to 
say that if any trappers are left and 
the forest remains the situation will not 
be much changed. The wolverine, th 
shadow-haunter, will still be with us 
using against man, man’s own weapons 

f persistence, wiliness and cunning. * 
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When the Women 
Went on Strike 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 





once or twice She always used to be 
real sweet-tempered woman but she 
was kind of uppity, now that I remen 


ber back. I was afraid maybe she'd 
found out well, never mind what | 
thought. The thing is, none of us mer 
ngticed anything. That’s what gets me 
ahout the whole thing lo think that 


many women could all keep so quiet 


ibout something. It shakes a man 
TTHEN nomination night rolled 
round again and the womer 


marched in, we started to laugh. Cler! 
Bidewell got an extra nomination paper 
out just as nice as could be, though. He 
was hardly smiling at all. Mayor Till 
bury winked at him but he kept hi 
face pretty straight considering 

And they nominated Caroline Per 
kins again for mayor. We felt kind of 
sorry for them. They couldn’t win but 
you had to admire them for trying 

Then they asked for some. more 
nomination papers. Clerk Bidewel 
about had a fit when he saw what they 


were doing with them. They went right 
down the slate and nominated women 
for every single office. Six for aldermen 
alderwomen, I guess I should say 
ind six for the school board, as well a 
Caroline for mayor. My wife, Maude 
was one nominated for alderwoman 
I felt pretty embarrassed. Merv Till 
bury didn’t feel so good either, when he 
saw his wife was with them Percy 
Evans, who lives next to Tillburys’ 
heard some pretty loud talk over there 
ibout 11 that night so we figured he 
pretty hard 
He seemed all right next day, though 
ind he just laughed when we kidded 


laid down the law to Elle 


him about it 
Next thing we knew was when we 
saw job Clarke going down to the 
clerk’s office hell for leather with a copy 
of the Chronick He was all excited 
ind he talked with Bidewell awhile and 
then he got excited and they phoned 
Me ry rillbury He came right down 
Merv didn’t. get excited, though 
Bob showed him the full-page ad the 
women had in but Merv didn’t turn 
hair. He said he fully realized the powe 
of advertising and that he was fixing uy 
i little ad himself. But it was votes tl 


counted, he said, and the women didn 


have enough even if t} ! d tt 
one way which they never would } 
said, on account of women ldn 
stick together more than dav at 


time. He said for Bob to quit worrying 
and for Bidewell to calm down hey 
did, too. Bob went on back to work 
looking kind of sheepish 
The ad was a whopper all right. 

could read it from back about six 
blocks And the women had got Bill 
Enderby, the editor, to run off hand 
bills the same and they had them all 


over the telephone pole s till 


you ¢ 
sort of sick just looking at them 

The ad said they were fed up witl 
the way the men were running the towr 
and they were going to take over. Yes, 
that’s what they said. Just as bold and 
blunt as that Not a word about 
promises, or ‘“‘to the best of their 
ability”’ or “‘selicit your support’’ or 
inything like that They just listed 
the women who were running and said 
they were taking over after the election 
And at the bottom of the ad, in print 
about a foot high, they had this slogan 
WOMEN CAN DOTT BETTER. We 
could see why Bob had been upset. We 
knew they couldn’t do it, of course, but 
it made us mad just the same 

I saw the ad at noon and I decided 
to have a few words with Maude right 











A fellow doesn’t like to see his 
Only 
when I got home, she wasn’t there. 
There was no dinner on the table and 
the dishes weren’t done and the beds 
weren’t made and Maude wasn’t there. 
Neither was little Susie, who is only 
three and mostly goes where her mother 
goes. 

Our boy Tim came in from school 
and the two of us got some soup heated 
up and found some chocolate cake. I 
could have sworn Maude had done a 
lot of baking the day before but we 
couldn’t find anything but a couple of 
We made out but 
When we fin- 


away. 
wife make a spectacle of herself. 


pieces of stale cake. 
it was pretty cheerless. 


ished, Maude still wasn’t home. Then 
I phoned over to McClellans’. Jean 
McClellan is Maude’s best friend. Pete 


answered the phone. 

‘IT was just picking up the phone to 
call you,” he says. “‘No, Maude isn’t 
here and what’s more Jean isn’t either. 
Looks like she hasn’t been here since 
breakfast. The dishes are still on the 
table. And little Pete must be with 
her.”’ 

“That’s funny,’ I tell 
you call anybody else?” 

“Yes,”’ he says, “I called over to 
Parkers’ but Bill says Marion isn’t 
home either and he hasn’t seen Jean. 
Where the hell you think they are?’’ 

‘‘Damned if I know,”’ I say. “‘Maude 
sometimes comes in late from a church 
meeting but they don’t ever hold meet- 
ings in the morning that I know of.” 

‘Well,”’ Pete laughs. “‘I guess they'll 
come home when they get ready.” 

‘“Sure,”’ I tell him. And we hang up. 
And that was one thing we certainly 


were right about. 
AUDE wasn’t home at 

\ time. In a way I wasn’t surprised. 
Because that afternoon I couldn’t find 
a married man in Dixon whose wife had 
been home for dinner except Clayton 
Kelly and his wife’s that done up with 
arthritis she can’t get out of bed. Clayt 
said she pretended to be asleep all the 
time he was home and didn’t say boo. 
And Peggy Martin, who looks after her, 
ran out the door when Clayt came in 
and called something back to him he 
didn’t hear and there was no dinner 
ready for him any more than there was 
for us. 

There something new at the 
house, though. Spread across the din 
ing-room table was this great big sign: 
WOMEN CAN DO IT BETTER. 

When I saw that, I sent Tim down to 
the Coffee Cup for some hamburgers 
for our supper. The minute he was out 
the door I phoned over to Tillburys’. 
Merv answered and he sounded like a 
bear waked out of a winter’s sleep. 

“Ellie there?”’ I ask, just as innocent 
is | can manage. 

He doesn’t say anything for a minute. 
Then he gives that hearty laugh of his 
that all the women like so much. 

“Why, she just stepped out for a 
minute,’’ he tells me. ‘“‘But when she 
gets back I'll tell her the handsomest 
man in Dixon has been calling her up.” 
And he laughs again and hangs up 

I waited and waited and waited for 
Tim to get back with the hamburgers 
and he in it nearly 
seven 

““Couldn’t help it, Dad. Gloria didn’t 
come in to work today and neither did 
Joan and everybody in town wanted 
hamburgers and Kelly was trying to 
make them all himself and he burned 
some because he got excited. I had to 
make our own and I’m not sure they’re 
cooked in the middle.” 

They weren't either but we ate them. 
And we had some milk and we put the 
dishes in the sink. I read the Medway 
Mirror and the pictures of all the 
women running for election were in it. 
Maude looked real nice. She’s a fine- 


him. “Did 


supper- 


was 


when came was 
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looking woman, if I do say it 
shouldn’t. But Caroline Perkins had 
a sort of grim look around the mouth, 
I thought. 

Maude still wasn’t home so Tim and 
I went to the movies. Things were in 
a flurry down there. Pearl Patterson, 
the cashier, hadn’t showed up and 
neither had the two usherettes, Millie 
Perkins and Tiny Carter. Tim and I 
had to stand in the line-up for a while 
and I got talking to Jibber Sutherland 
He said there hadn’t been a woman in 
his grocery store all day. And nobody 
had ordered anything except Caroline 


Kwekiut!l Indian 
from British Columb 
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as 


Perkins had 


loaves of bread, sliced. 


She ordered 


twenty 


‘Last week she asked me to get her 


five big hams,”’ Jibber tells me. ‘“‘Said 
her women’s group was catering to a 
supper. But I’ll bet that ham and that 
bread got together today. What do you 
think?” 

“It wouldn’t surprise me much,” I 
answer him. ‘“‘Might be a good idea if 
you didn’t deliver any more bread to 
those women.’ 

He shakes his head, mournful like 


“That Caroline 
baked bread that 


would set 


Mask 


‘a 


yee 
ef mn, , 


Perkins can turn out 
you drool 


ing : he tells me gloomils Besides 
I’ve got bread stacked on the shelves 
that wasn't bought today and another 


lot coming in tomorrow. I can’t a 


to turn down the one sale I might make 
ill day 4 man has to think of his 
business 
I could see that Caroline Perkins wa 
going to get all the bread she wanted 
Finally Ed, the theatre manager, got 
in the box himself and we all went in t« 
see the show 
It was nearly eleven when Maude 
came tiptoeing into ¢« bedroon I 
kept my eyes almost shut and didn’t 
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i wor ! figured st 


ing whe n he vot into hec 


1e'd start talk 


1. The trouble 


vas, she didn’t get in She took some 


thing nut of the clothes 
ut again After a \ 
bed and had a look 
re bedroom was locke 


ere was no light but I 


GOT UP a bit earlier 
th usual but Maude 
ym [im asked a lo 


bout them and [ had 


vern hem 


RAN 


“\ 
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d up tight and 
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in the morning 
and Susie were 
t of questions 


tough time 
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For the well groom 


85 


ed man 


After Shaving Lotion, Invisible 


Tale and Shaving Cre 





For the mon who uses an electric 


Lotion and 


shov 


Invisi 
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Men's Set $2.85 


er, After Shaving 


ble Talc 


When I got downtown there were 
little groups of men all over the street 
and some of them were shouting and 
waving their arms around. Everybody 
was talking at once and it was a while 
before I could make any sense out of 


it jut finally I got it into my head 
that nearly half the population of the 
town had gone on strike Not one 


woman in Dixon who had a job had 
come to work that day But every 
where you looked there were these here 


WOMEN CAN DO IT BETTER 


posters 


Jim Pettigrew was really dancing up 


YARDLEY 
the gift that makes you 


Whether it is one of the distinctive 


Yardley Gift Sets or 
favourite Yardley Perfume, a gift bearing 


y i 1 
the name Yardley is the mark of dis- 


a bortle of her 


criminating taste 


Gift Sets from $1.85 to $10.00 
Perfumes from $2.50 


Beauty Kit $7.50 


woman New 


and down. He’s the lawyer in Dixon 
and he had a whole raft of legal stuff 
that needed typing right away and 
Jane Ellis hadn’t showed up. She’s 
worked for Jim Pettigrew for nine 
years and some folks say she’s sweet on 
him-—he’s a widower, you know —and 
she was the last person in the world 
Jim ever expected would let him down. 
“The assizes are coming up in less 
than three weeks,”’ he rages, “‘and Jane 
knows more about those cases than I 
do and she won’t answer her phone and 
the door is locked and the blinds are 
What the devil can I do?” 


down 





Ladies’ Set $10.00 


Inspired English Lavender Bath Salts, 
Lavender Talcum Powder, English Com- 
plexion Cream, Lavender Compressed 
Blossoms Sachet, Complexion Powder and 
3 tablets of Lavender Toilet Soap 





Ladies’ Set $3.35 


A Lavender ‘Scent Sequence’— 
English Lavender, Lavender Tal- 
cum Powder and Lavender Toilet 
Soap. 





Containing eight essentials for the well groomed 
Feather Foundation, Complexion 


Powder, Cream Rouge, Lipstick, Cleansing Cream, 
Night Cream, Toning Lotion and Cleansing Tissues. 
in Antique Ivory, Grey and Maroon 


“You’d better get a court order o1 
something, Jim,”’ I tell him. 

“Can’t,”” he snaps. 
makes those out too.” 

The worst, though, was Bill Enderby 


the Chronicle editor His linotype 


operator is ‘Lottie Carmichael She’ 
set every word that has been in the 
Chronicle for eighteen years. And she’d 
only missed three days in ali that time 
3ut today she hadn’t come in 
“Biggest news story I ever had,’’ Bill 
moans. “And two full pages of election 
ads, besides all the usual stuff, and the 
only thing that’s set is the women’s ad 
for this week. I’m helpless, that’s what 
I am Helpless! Thank God the bal 
lots are printed!” 

And he 
kinds of papers and things and sets off 
He figured mayb 


jumps in his car with all 


toward Medway. 
he could get one of their operators 
help him out 

3y and by the crowd kind of aut« 
matically veered off toward the Town 
Hall. Clerk Bidewell was there, look 
ing pretty flustered, and Mayor Till 
bury was there too They had tl 


voters’ list out and they were ticking; 
off names and counting out loud a 
they went. We knew right away what 
the situation was and we kept quiet 
till they finished 
Merv’s face kept 


brighter all the time and when they 


getting a_ little 


turned the last page, he wiped his brow 
with his hand and gave that big laugh 
of his We knew everything was 
right 

“Well, boys,”’ he says if eve 
woman that’s got a vote votes tor the 
female candidates, which they won't 
they’ll be exactly 163 votes short. They 
can’t win.”’ 

We all gave a kind of a cheer nd 
then we started in to joke and laug! 
is if we’d never been worried at all 

“Still,”” Pete McClellan points out 
“we gotta be sure the men vote and 
vote right We haven’t too big 
margin.’ 

We all assured him he didn’t need to 
fret about that 

“And another thing,’’ 
“vou married men had bet 


lawyer Petti 
grew says, 
ter put your feet down pretty hard 
Hit ’em where it really hurts, in the 
pocketbook.”’ 

“That’s right one of the ounger 
“Don't 
give ‘em any money till they quit this 
That’ll bring them around 


men, not married yet, puts in 


nonsense 
in a hurry 

I felt sort of funny when he said that 
Just about a month ago Maude had 
talked me into setting up a _ joint 
account She said that way, if an 
thing happened to me, my account 
wouldn’t be frozen up and she and Tim 
ind Susie could go on eating and get 
me buried proper and pay the bills. She 
was sort of cute about it and I let he 
have her way Maude’s sensible with 
money and I didn’t have any fears on 
that score. But now I felt a bit uneasy 
I slipped out of the { rowd ind he ided 
Then I noticed 
About fifty other 
fellows were coming along the same 
way. We all got to the bank about the 
Same time. 

“Maude drew out every cent yeste 
day morning, Ken,’ Horace Phillips 
‘I thought of calling you, but 


over toward the bank 
I was being followed 


tells me 
it was all aboveboard and it’s not uy; 
to me to interfere.”’ 

{ gulped and went over and sat on 
the bench by the wall for a whil I’n 
not a wealthy man but we've got just 
the two kids and Maude manages té 
keep expenses down. I’ve got my sho; 


ind my house and five thousand to 


boot. Except now Maude had the five 
thousand. And all perfectly legal, to 
Come to think of it, we owned the 
house jointly as well. 

When I came out of it a bit, | 
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“Jane always 




























noticed every bench in the bank was 
full. Most of the men looked pale and 
I knew right away they were in the 
same fix as I was. 

‘I put the car and the business in 
Helen’s name,’ Fred Burkitt says to 
nobody in particular. “‘I was going to 
beat the succession duties. I’m wiped 
out, boys. She owns the house, the car 
the business and she’s drawn out the 
money 

He put his head down in his hands 
ind | thought he was going to ery 
Chen he gets up 

“I’m going to get drunk,” he tells 
“That is if I’ve got 
enough change in my pockets to get 
drunk on.” And he walks out with 
determination in his eye 


the benchers 


rBNHAT was the worst week the town 
| of Dixon ever had or is ever likely 
to have unless we get the plague Busi 
ness came to a standstill. School was 
closed because every woman teacher 
sent word she was home sick —even old 
Miss Cartwright who hadn’t missed a 
day since she taught me thirty years 
back. You’d go into a shop and no girls 
came to wait on you. Usually the owne1 
would be moping around trying to 
figure out where the stuff was because 


Illusion 


Most men seem to share 
The unjust delusion 

That women's clubs are 
Just pro- and con-fusion 


MARY ALKUS 


he’d come to depend on the girls. The 
Chronicle came out with just four pages 
and most of that was pictures Che 
headline said, DIXON WOMEN GO 
ON STRIKE! You can bet that was 
news to us! The grocery stores might 
just as well have closed up. When it 
leaked out that Caroline Perkins had 
got 500 pounds of flour over at Med 
way, we got a sinking feeling in our 
stomachs 

Our stomachs weren’t acting right 
inyway Nearly every man in Dixon 
was eating at the Chinese restaurant 
Harry Lem did the best he could, with 
no girls to wait. on the tables or wash 
dishes but ifter a couple of days all 
the meals tasted the same Our appe 
tites just wilted away 

Dr. Shoulter sat beside me for suy 


er two days before the election 


t 

“How ire things with you Dox 
| asks 

You know he says I just can’t 
understand it. Nobody’s been sick for 
over a week Not a woman has been in 
my office with any kind of ache or pain 
Not one kid has had a sore throat or 
busted his arm sleigh-riding or come 
down with mumps.” 

“That’s too bad,” I sympathize 

‘It’s grim,”” he agrees ‘Not that 
I’jl starve in a week, you understand, 
but if once they get the idea they don’t 
need me He shakes his head dol 
fully “One good thing, though - 

‘What's that?’’ I ask 

‘The women are going to find they 
can’t get along without me pretty soon 
now You know Nettie Adams?” 

‘Sure, Bert Adams’ wife.” 

“Yes. She’s four days overdue right 
now. The election isn’t till Monday 
ind it’s almost bound to come before 
then. She had a run-in with Dr. Giles 
over at Medway, so she won’t go over 
there. So they’ll be calling me all right. 
And I’ve half a mind to give them a 
damn good scare when they do.” 

“Go to it, Doc,” I urge him. “They 


deserve it.”’ 
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And we have to laugh when we think 
the women can’t get along without a 
man, even when the job is one strictly 
for women, so to speak 

jut next day he looked pretty down 
in the mouth 

Any news of Nettie?”’ I ask him 


You hear I exclaim Don’t you 
know? Weren't you there 

‘Oh, they called me he admits 
“Caroline Perkins called me about two 
o'clock in the morning. I jumped into 
my duds and went right over. I bet I 
wasn’t ten minutes 

Well?” 

‘Caroline 
said I was too late. She said I should 
know how Nettie was with her babies 


answered the door She 


by now and I should have got there 
quicker She said the baby was born 
and everything was fine and they had 
no need of my services.”’ 

“Good Lord!”’ 

“Yes. She said she ought to report 
me to the Medical 
negligence. She said I could tell Bert 


Association for 
Adams it was nine-pound girl and 
Nettie planned to call it Caroline 

And Doc shakes his head again and 
walks on back to his office, not hurry 
ing like he used to He knows there’s 
nobody waiting 

It was just after that the news about 
Flora Mae’s got around town Flora 
Mae lived out at the edge of Dixon 
Her house was back from the road a 


piece and some of the fellows used to 
go there from time to time to have a 
Nothing really 


wrong with that, I suppose But the 


beer and chew the fat 


women in town, all the wives and 
mothers, hated Flora Mae like poison 
They wouldn’t speak to her on the 
street, the few times she came into 
town Flora Mae would have been 
pretty lonesome if she’d had to depend 
on them for companionship, I can tell 
you 

Well, naturally, with all the women 
iway and the men being so lonesome 
some of them took it into their heads 
to drive out to Flora Mae’s. But when 
they got there, they drove right. on 
past Bert Adams came back looking 


pretty white 


They’ve got two of the wives out 
there,”” he tells us and his voice is shak 
ing a bit *Thevy’ re valking up ind 
down in front of Flora Mae’s ind 
thev ve got i banner to carry It 
about three feet wide ind it s 


UNFAIR TO ORGANIZED WOM 
EN.’ He shakes his head pretty dol 


ful They're picketing her place 
that’s what they’re doing! And the 
worst of it is, I think they w me 


When I drove by, they wrote some 
thing down in a little book 

It had got so you didn’t know what 
the women would do any more Chere 
didn’t seem to be much they wouldn't 
lo 

I think it was the business at Flora 
Mae’s though, th: ot Mery dandet 


ul Because next thing we hear is that 





he’s holding a meeting over at the 
Town Hall 


that it was a men’s meeting. Merv was 


It went without saying 


up at the front, smiling away, and the 
councilors were all sitting in a row and 
the Public Utilities Committee were 
ranged round a little table with a bunch 
of them 

Mery start mut in 


his hearty way, ‘“‘this here situation in 


of papers in fron 


Now, fellows,” 


Dixon has reached what is known as 
major proportions es 


He coughs a bit and beams all round 


at everybody Then he says, Your 
elected representatives fee | that some 

thing should oughta be done It has 
been suggested by the chairman of the 
Public Utilities” ind Merv bows to- 
MBER 
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High-styled, high-spirited new aristocrat of the 


Canadian road...so long, low, excitingly beautiful! 


Eyes widen, hearts quicken at the bold, 
rakish, swept-back lines of the all-new 


' 


Dodge Custom Royal V-8! It’s so ex- 
citingly low and long. The brilliant new 
Royal Lancer pictured here is nearly 18 
feet in length— more than a foot longer 


than last year’s hardtop model! 


Step inside and you enter a gracious new 
world. Feel the heavy, diamond-quilted, 
Jacquard-type upholstery that whispers 
‘“luxury.’’ See how its rich tones blend 


with soft, pastel-hued bolsters in true 


easy-on-the-eyes colour harmony. 


Thrill to the dash of new V-8 power. 
Enjoy the silky smooth performance of 
PowerF lite, most automatic of all trans 
missions . . . standard equipment on the 
Dodge Custom Royal. Here’s the car to 
set your pulse a-pounding with its 
promise of high adventure. See it, drive 


it now for a new joy in motoring! 


Awaiting you 
at your Dodge-De Soto dealer's 
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Super Red Ram V-8 provides 
more ‘“‘go”’ for swift acceleration. 
Holder of many world’s perform- 
ance records, this great Dodge 
engine now gives greater-than- 
ever efficiency and economy, too! 


MANUFACTURED IN 
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Custom 


Like an airplane’s flight deck, this modern instrument 
panel displays a row of gleaming round dials on a deeply con 
toured surface that curves into door panels. The Flite Control 
lever for PowerF lite automatic transmission is now located on 
the instrument panel along with other controls that you seldom 
need to touch. An outstanding new convenience feature! 
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Take in the full sweep of 
the New Horizon windshield, first 
full wrap-around. It curves way 
iround at your eye level, as well as 
at the bottom. Gives you maxi 
mum visibility for safer driving! 









vard ‘Tom Lederse that in the pub 
nterest it might be a good idea to 
cut off the power and water service to 


the residence of one Caroline Perkins 


rder to make some maior repairs to 


é en Now, far be it from me 
Af 
9 | oes on to inconvenience i 
idy but the basis of our democratic 
ten t 7 tive Sacrince ot the 
nor t the od of the mayority 
W nod at that and some fellow 
He hear ind Good old 
M ind yu ’ ee the me 
1) Ie nd t I j 
P 4 
Val okr vie 


continues, and he isn’t smiling now, 


‘is whether there is any fellow here 
likely to object to this power and water 
being cut off?” 

There is a dead silence. Merv waits 
1 minute. Then his big smile comes out 
igain and he says, quite happy, “‘I take 
it we are in agreement.”” Everybody 


e is a little stir at the back of 

the room and Herb Pilton is on his feet 

He’s the owner of the Dixon Pure Milk 
Dairy 

I’ve been thinking along the same 

me is our esteemed mayor Herb 


starts out, “‘and I would like the men of 
Dixon to know that as of tomorrow 


there will be no more milk and butter 
delivered to the residence of Caroline 


Perkins.”’ Everybody cheers again and 
Herb sits down, wiping his face with 
his handkerchief and looking modest. 


TON i or us men eve! did hear just 
| Ywhat did happen at Caroline’s 


when the power and water went off 
They must have had quite a time of it 
stumbling around in the dark We 
heard that the next afternoon six o1 


seven of them went out to the Miller 
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sale on the fourth concession and 


bought up a whole bunch of oil lamps, 
all the kerosene he had around and his 
old wood stove. So it looked like they 
wouldn’t be too bad off 

It was about five o’clock that day 
when Sam West came roaring into 
town in his big car. He was red in the 
face and just choking with rage when 
he pulled up to the Post Office where 
some of us men were standing around 
chewing the rag He was so mad we 


could hardly understand him 


Sam is the biggest dairy f 


urme? 
these parts and his Holstein herd is one 
of the finest anywhere in Ontario 
Sam’s been aiming at taking the butter 
fat record this year with his cow. She 
has some highfalutin name like Abbe 

kirk Royal Shady Buttercup but most 
ly Sam calls her Buttercup. He’s been 
nursing her along and keeping records 
of every drop of milk she gave and 
what she ate and timing her and weig! 

ing her and scrubbing her till you’d 
have thought she was a new Cadillac 
instead of a cow Anyway, when he 
stopped sputtering long enough, we 


made out that the women had stolen 


Buttercup You couldn’t really call 
it stealing I guess, because the note 
thev left was signed by his wife An 


borrowing Buttercup, love 
was what it said 

Sam was wild! He had to keep his 
records every day, regular as clockwork 
and here they’d taken Buttercup and 
were drinking her milk, sure as God 
made little ipples ind butterfat along 
with it! Then he heard Marco Polo 
raising a ruckus. Marco Polo is Sam’s 
bull, Grand Reserve Champion at the 
CNE last year He was pawing the 
floor and puffing and blowing and 
butting his head and pretty soon Sam 
saw why. The women had hung a bis 
sign iround his neck There was this 
big picture of a bottle of milk and their 
same old slogan, WOMEN CAN DO 
IT BETTER 


J gem NIGHT before the election | 


went up to the house to get Tim’ 


supper. The minute I opened the door 
it hit me Maude was home Phe 
whole house was alive The mell of 
baking filled the front hall I could 
hear steak frying Chere’s no sound ir 
the world like steak frying. I went int 
the kitchen Maude had her back t« 
me, still working at the stove I 
lemor ples were Sitting or the 1} 
bo rd The table was taid V4 I tine 
heect lishe | here vere y os t 
I ire wked I Tin ‘ vashed 
nd he | 1 oT n shirt 1 } } 
Knew him susie ime rul 
to me 
Hello Ker Maude SAYS turnil 
ysund Supper ready.”’ Just 


though she’d never been away 


Now, see here Maude I say ! 


you think this vanishing trick of your 
is going to get my vote 
‘Sit down, Ken,” she interruy 
[he steak’s done to turn.’ 
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It was, too. And the pie was the 
best she ever made. I helped her with 
the dishes When we were finished, 
I asked her right out, ‘‘Where’s my 
five thousand, Maude?”’ 

“Our five thousand,”’ she corrects me, 
still sweet as pie. ‘““Why, I’ve got it.” 

“Don’t you think it would be safer 
back in the bank?” I ask, kind of sharp. 

“I’ve been thinking about that,’’ she 
answers, “‘and I thought that after the 
election—if everything goes all right, 
that is—-we might set up two accounts, 
one for you and one for me, and split 
the money fifty-fifty.”’ 

“Tl see,”’ I tell her, slowly. 

“I’m glad you do, Ken,’ she smiles. 

We had a pleasant evening, me 
listening to the radio and Maude 
ironing shirts for me and Tim. When 
we went upstairs she never even glanced 
toward the guest room 

“It sure is nice to have you back 
Maude,” I tell her, and I’m glad Merv 
Tillbury isn’t there to hear me say it, 
but I can’t help myself 

“IT hope I won’t have to go away 
again,”’ she whispers, kissing me 

But next morning when I get up, 
she’s gone. And I wonder if I dreamed 
it that she was home at all 

“Gee whiz,” Tim says, when he 
comes down to breakfast. ‘“‘Gee whiz, 
Dad!”’ And I know just how he feels 

Well, election day was a busy day 
I can tell you. So busy that none or 
us fellows had a chance to talk to one 
another We hauled every man that 
was able to be moved to the polls And 
we saw lots of women. They brought 
Clayt Kelly’s wife out of her bed and 
old Mrs. Simmons from the hospital 
ind darned if Nettie Adams wasn’t 
there, too, and her baby only a few 
days old. Flora Mae was driving for 
us, but somebody kept letting the air 
out of her tires every place she stopped 
and it slowed her up. The women were 
all laughing and joking and jolly as 
could be. The men never opened their 
mouths. 

Long about four o’clock Merv Till 
bury got a bunch of us together and 
we went over to his house to make 
sandwiches. We made kind of a mess 
of that. And we hunted out cups and 
saucers and spoons and things. Then 
we went back down to wait for the 
results. 

It was a record vote in Dixon Out 
of thirteen hundred possible votes, 
1,203 were recorded. The women got 
1,123 of them. 

The funny thing was that when 
Merv Til!bury personally asked every 
man in town if he voted for the women 
every man jack of them denied it I 
denied it too 

The party over at Caroline Perkins’ 
was just about the best this town will 
ever see. At first there were just women 
at it Then Merv Tillbury, fortified 
with a good stiff drink, went over to 
congratulate the new mayor. Some of 
the rest of us tagged along. The women 
were all flushed and chattering like 
magpies and they all crowded around 
Merv just like they used to do when 
he won. Finally he sat down and then 
some of the fellows came by to see what 
was keeping us so long and what with 
one thing and another, we sent over 


to Merv’s for the sandwiches The 
lights came on about then and things 
really got going It was nearly four 


o'clock when Maude and I got home 
and next morning Maude brought me 
my breakfast in bed. 

Well, sir, the Christmas spirit got 
hold of us about then and it lasted 
right up till New Year’s. Yesterday 
the women were all sworn in over at 
the Town Hall. We had newspaper 
people here from a hundred miles 
around and flashbulbs were popping 
all over Dixon. Caroline’s first official 
act as mayor was to slap a business 








tax on Flora Mae’s place. Maude was could hardly see out. Couldn't see the plumbing is frozen up and the phon 

appointed chairman of the Board of sidewalks at all or where the street was, just rings and rings and somebody 

Works. She was pretty thrilled It even. And still snowing swore at me ; 

was quite a day. And it turned out to When I came down to breakfast, our “Well, don’t just sit there,”’ I snaps 

be quite a night, too phone was ringing off the wall. Maude at her Phone Bob Clarke and get 
It began snowing about suppertime, was sitting in a chair in the kitchen, the snow plows moving. That's all you 

big soft flakes. Then the wind begar not answering it, and she was crying have to do 

to howl. By nine o'clock it was a real her eyes out She only cries harde 

blizzard. Joe Atkins didn’t make it “Everybody’s phoning me about the “I did phone him he vs | 

home from Medway till past two snow plows,”’ she sobs “The roads even velled at him a little and he said 

o’clock I hear, and it was still com are all blocked, you can’t get in or out he said 

ing down then. Trucks in the ditch all of Dixon And the main street is “Well. what did he 1) | ask her 

along the way, he said Drove five plugged up. And some of the telephone ill impatient 

miles with his Head out the window wires are down and the whole east “He said ‘WOMEN CAN DO I! 
When I got up this morning, you section has no hydro and half the BETTER! +. 
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The Colossal C.0.D. 
Swindle 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31 





the florid-faced man came to the door. 
I do wish Katherine would come home. 
Horace thought, like untold numbers 
of husbands before him. 
“[ am your Friendly Flavors rep 
resentative,’’ the florid-faced man 


boomed, unloading merchandise into 





Horace’s unresisting hands “Littl 
lady out for the day, eh Well, tell 
her I'll bring the thyme next week 
That'll be five-eighty, and here’s you 
new book of St impr AVE Di 1 
know if she wants the ivory napkin 
rings?” 

‘Er,”’ said Horace “Tvory napkin 
rings You better ask her I guess.” 


As the man left, Horace stood there 
staring blankly He held a large tin 
of coffee, the economy-size flagon ot 
vanilla extract, various spices rare and 
exotic and what the man had explained 
was a Friendly Flavors premium —th¢ 
Akmi-Dandee Nutmeg Grinder 

What a strange realm of business and 
commerce goes on to make up tnis 
household, Horace mused confusedly 

ind his mind stirred convulsively 

He stood there shaken with the 
enormity of his vision. He saw a natior 


of husbands compiets 


/ ocule l 
knowing under the never p 
siaught of the men who come to the oor 


He was transfixed at the thought of 
immense hordes of husbands like him- 
self, who didn’t know which end was 
up when it came to what went on in 
their own homes-——but who would fight 
to the bitter end before admitting this 
to a delive ryman, the stranger wh 


brings the hose nozzle, the wall mirror, 
Thyme? 
He thought of these husbands, the 


the thyme. 


great blank-eyed tribe that accepted 
limply and without questioning, grass 
seed, C.0.D. orders, literally anything 
from the men who come to the door 
and J. Horace van Velay. a man with 
a vision, was a man obsessed. 
He would be a man who comes t 

the door 


| URING the time Horace was bu 

transforming himself into 

who comes to the door he was |} 

than he had been since the old 
Let us understand it was not 

a latent, thirsty larceny in his breast 





that brought about his decision. It 
was the inability of the scientist to 
resist experiment. Even more, it was 
the soul of the artist, the creative 
worker stricken with a beautiful 
concept, an idea of such beautiful 
simplicity that the execution was ire 


sistible [It was the old firehorse hear 


ing the fire gong; the craftsman faced 
with a job, the challenge of new fron 
tiers to the explorer Jesides he needed 
i hobby 

He didn’t tell Katherine of his visio 
is he worked his route up, slowly, over 
the weeks 
to tell her—she would disapprove, he 


[It would serve no purpose 


was certain. She would think he had 
become a backslider, she would find 
hard to believe he was simply conduct 
ng a great experiment as his hobby 


Of course, he amended, the expe! 


ment must show a slight profit or it 
would not be the real thing Chis 
why he busied himself purchasing items 
to take to the doors 

He made up a list, after a great deal 
of thought, of things which would be 
the most liable to come to the door 
} 


nave 


things the average wife might 
sent out. He started with five items 
chosen on the basis of his own ex 
perience. 

1. Pepper mills shaped like animals 

2. Unbelievable hats for women 

}. Chafing dishes. 

4. Odd-shaped bowls with no purpose. 

5. Plant food Enriched. 

He thought of hose nozzles but 
discarded this because of the obvious 
low price, and the resultant small 
markup The others, however were 
pertect in ill respects they were com 
pact and could be placed in the card 
board boxes he purchased; they were 
confusing; they were exactly what any 
} 


‘ her 


husband thought his wife spent 
time buying, and they were vague in 
value and could be priced to individual 
situations. 

He purchased these items as cheaply 
us possible and concealed them beneath 
the seat of the family station wagon 

hid them in the rear of the garage 
Working 


up the actual route turned out to be 


until time to start his route 


easier than he had anticipated 

This consisted of driving completely 
across the city to points where he was 
entirely unknown and ascertaining the 
day off from work of a few husbands 
it a few definite addresses He did 


this through various means, involving 
mostly little leg-work. striking uy 
isual conversations in various barber 
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“Can't you get a job where the boss has a tom cat?” 
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shops where he got shaved, and simply 
listening. In what seemed like no time 
he had the addresses of ten houses 
where the husbands could reasonably 
be expected to have been left alone 
while their wives went out to spend 
their incomes. 

To obtain more than a dozen names, 
Horace felt, would have been both 
unnecessary and unsporting. These 
husbands were simply for the test run 

afterward, Horace was sure, it would 
all boil down to a matter of observation 
and instinct, both of which he 
laden with. 

*‘Dee deedle dee dum, dee deedle dee 
dum,”’ Horace sang one evening before 
supper as he walked out into the 
kitchen where Katherine was com- 
pounding a casserole. He did a short 
buck and wing. 


was 


“Horace,” Katherine said  suspi- 
ciously. ‘What have you been up 
to? Why have you been so happy 
these past few weeks?’’ 


“Why, my dear,” said Horace, kiss- 
ing her on the cheek. ‘“‘Whatever are 
you talking about?” 

“T don’t know, you've been acting 
funny, so happy and all,”’ said his wife, 
eyeing him sternly. ‘Tell me honestly, 
dear, are you stealing something from 
somebody a 


“I’m shocked,”’ said Horace “Ut 
terly shox ked.”’ 

He was so happy, that particular 
evening, because he had been in the 
bedroom trying on his deliveryman’s 


costume and it looked wonderful. 
Simple, functional. Horace had pur- 
chased a peaked cap, and one of those 
almost-uniform jackets which delivery- 
men wear. He bought a black tie 

By a stroke of great good fortune he 
found the cap 
mind. It was a large, 
badge with the number ‘18’ stamped 


just badge he had in 


copper-« olored 
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impressively, if rather senselessly, on it 
He pinned the badge on the cap. He 
surveyed himself in the mirror He 
knocked on the mirror; stood there, 


bored and impatient, holding his pack 


age. Perfect, he thought. 
Oops, he said to himself. I really 
must get one of those large metal 


bound books deliverymen write those 
mysterious things on. I'll do that first 
thing in the morning. (And a pocketful 
of pencils, he added. 

For tomorrow was the great day; the 
day he started going to the doors 


ORACE waved good-by to Kath 
erine-—he’d told her he was going 
downtown, and might go to a 
later—as he backed the station wagon 
down the that He 
drove down to a secluded spot in the 
park and, choosing 
had cut, he 
LTD. on the 
He donned his cap 
jacket and black tie and drove across 
town to 888 Maple Drive 
R. L. Poobly, a certified 
countant, was sitting around the 


movie 


drive afternoon. 
a stencil from one 
lettered 
Station 


of several he 
GRINDLE’S, 
wagon door and 
where one 
public ac 
house 
waiting for his wife to come home from 


her club, and taking cat naps in the 
process. 
Horace rapped on the door, and soon 
Mr Poobly appeared, slee py-eye d 
“Grindle’s,”’ Horace snarled 
“Hmpf,”’ Mr. Poobly said, rubbing 
his eyes. ‘“‘Grindle’s.”’ 
‘“CO0.D ix-forty,’’ Horace said 
shoving box at Mr Poobly ind 


writing a his metal-bound 


book 


receipt in 


~~ said Mr Poobly “Gr ndle "s 
Six-forty Thanks.”’ 

Horace poe keted the money, and 
as Mr. Poobly stumbled back to his 
sofa, carrying his packaged pepper mill 
shaped like a Kodiak bear, Horace 
walked down to his station wagon 
whistling He delivered a hat to a 
Mr. Grantham, at 1623 Mockingbird 
Lane, and a box of plant food (en 
riched) to a Bertram Miller, who was 
taking down the storm windows at 
2914 Circle Drive 

At 3422 Bronson Boulevard he noted 
in time that Mrs. Arthur O’Gleason 
hadn’t gone out after all, and kept 
driving. By three-thirty or so, he felt 
he had done enough route work for the 
day and totaled his collections He 
had fifty-three dollars and eighty-nine 
cents His outlay for the delivered 
items, including cost of the irdboard 
boxes, had been eight dollars. He was 
not a greedy man, and this was {ter 
all, merely hobby He qu for 
the day 

In only one case had the husband 
opened the box to see what was costing 
him five-ninety-eight It was bow 
with no apparent purpose The hus 
band, a personnel supervisor, shook his 
head and exchanged a sympathetic look 
with Horace. He said, ““Why do they 
buy these damn things? Horace said 
it beat him. They parted friends 

“How was the movi Kather 
asked. as he drove back into the drive 
after stopping by the park to rub the 
painted GRINDLE’S, LTD. off, and 
to hide his uniform under the seat 

Fascinating!”’’ said Horace, exuber 
antly ‘A touching commentary or 
contemporary times It renewed n 
faith in human nature 

Would you go down to the tore 
ind get me a box of vacuum-cle 
bags?’ asked Katherin Che Hods« 
Products man didn’t come toda 

“Delighted,” said Horace I : 
thing delighted him today He had 
found the touchstone: he was back in 
the saddle, he was that happiest of 
mortals, a retired man with an intere 
ng hobby 

It would prove 00 technica 
chronicle the improvements J. Horac: 
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van Velay made in his hobby over the 
next few weeks—in no time at all he 
was prepared for any eventuality, up 
to and including the appearance of an 
unexpected wife at a door. (He would 
give her a handbill advertising a white 
sale. 

He stopped laying extensive ground- 
work to husbands left alone 

it was too much like shooting fish 


isolate 


He got them on the wing, for he came 
o the point where he could, with a 


high degree of accuracy, merely sense 


the presence of a lone husband in a 
certain house Many hunters are fa 
miliar with this sensation—-a tangible 
thing, an uncanny facility which allows 


i lumps ot 


poised before 


ome t pass up 2 dozen 


inderbrush, then stand 


the one that contains the only grouse 








n the field 
Anyhow tine weathe! was getting 
warmer and [folks spent more time 
outside—happy was the day when 
Horace, his every sense tingling, could 
deliver a package to a husband on the 
ront porcl while the white VAS I plair 
‘ A nm the b CAR ¥ ard 
H vondered, but | 1} means ol 
naing rut Vt the re tion was n 
A es ime home nd found, say n 
nexplained, paid-f hafing dis! He 
spected strong there was verv littl 
r t suct tems were 
r tea Ke many’ tn tne € 
ght din I I be th eally 
orde A ¢ had needed 
one 
Ct vr es problen faced by 
Horace was no 1 the techni s 
pects of his deliver route Far fron 
it As a matter of fact things got so 


bordering on boredom —-that 


Simple 


ccasionally he went back to a forme 


customer and delivered a s« peppe! 


mill to the same husband 

Or, if a husband appeared adequatel 
blank, or showed his absolute unaware 
ness of domesti iffairs by ert Lf 
belligerence. Horace would merel é 
sent him with a bill for four dollar 
and sixty-three cent nd not g hin 

package at a Ss n, 


vell enoug t t erconfiden 
yt comes wit é I I mdicun ) 
eRgs HI e be me badl t 
nfid a ‘ dro} } 
rd b bs n na I 
sequer nda } Sg r 


Saturday was § good d 
Horace « 1 ng down Elm Stre« 
eyeing house i thinking grand 
thoughts Being reative mar he 
prided himself on his origin I 
s the thing to remember! 

Fo quits while ne a been 
resisting the yearning to expand Big 
deas were coming to him. By proper 
choosing ot employees ne was sure ne 
could branch out—-he could hire route 
mer » cover other territories 

I could even grow to having re 
gional offices Horace thought this 
afternoon, as he drove along Bran 
aon Reg na Saskatoon there s no 
limit.” 


He applied brakes sharply as he saw 


an undershirted man, pushing a lawn 


mower, bid farewell to his wife whx 


was striding down the front walk 
dressed for shopping. He let her round 





the corner 

‘Nonesuch Products Horace 
barked at the husband. He had adopted 
morning, being in 
a whimsical mood. “‘Here’s your pack 
age. That’s eight-fifty-four.’ 


It was somewhat of a 


very 


the name this 


shock when 
irms as he 
ypened his station-wagon door His 


boys He 


the two men clasped his 
I 


é 
heart Bunco-squad 


sank 
knew the breed, too well 
downtown,” 


“Let s go said one of 


MACLEAN 'S MA 


the plain-clothes men, a Sgt. Beevil, 


in a weary tone. “We got you cold, 
buster—we been following you for 
hours I wouldn’t have believed it, 


I really wouldn’t have believed it 

In the police car, Horace sat aloofly 
silently, on the way to the station 

“‘What’s the charge?”’ he demanded 
at the desk. 

“Well.” said Sgt. Beevil, ‘“‘we’r 
having a little trouble on that right 
at the moment. We'll think of somes 
thing.” 

They booked him for 


him in the 


investigation 
ind they put holdover 
cell Sgt Jeevil head is 
he watched the small deliveryman witt 


shook his 


the trusting blue eyes being led away 
Sgt. Beevil went to the telephone and 
called his wife 
He cupped the 
*‘Honey, 
while 


mouthpiece, and he 
Last Saturday 


were 


said listen 


afternoon you shopping 


some fellow brought a box to the door 


and I paid him six bucks and it was 
bonbon dish. I put it on the sink 


You did 


alarmed i 


Did you really order that 


Set. Beevil’s eyes grew 
the voice on the phone became angry 
strident He said rapidly, “No de 
No. I didn’t mean that at all. Of cor 
right, dear Yes 


| 


you have a pertect 

I know it was a bargain. I just wor 
dered, that’s all That’s right, hone 
Listen hone [listen hone [ 
listen Listen 


And so back to durance some 
Horace van Velay 
holdover 





ile came J 


is he sat in the while the cogs 
finally de 


cided what official types of larceny to 


of justice whirled and they 


charge him with, he wondered and he 
puzzled How did they single him o 
from all other men who come to the 
door 

He couldn't figure it out. He had: 


figured: it out when Katherine came 


down to go his bond She eyed her 


husband as he walked from his cell 
“I’m sorry he said ind he 


that his great and 


noney 


original! 


is sorry 


idea had been nipped so cruelly He 

had to know the cause. He turned t 

Sgt. Beevil and asked Who tipped 
u? Who fingered me? I must know 


Anonvmous ¢ ler said Set. Bee 


He said he recognized you as a cus 
omer of his. He said he had delivered 


things to your house ind recognized 


xu when you brought a 


pepper m 
his house 


How tror Horace breathed, and 


it was He had proved epeated! 
nobody ever remembers I 

deliveryman looks like and sure enoug! 
he hadn’t known on f his wnd 
verymen 

He Said tl le you Ne \ 
Friendly Fla rs rr n said Se 
Beevil Chat mean anything you 

He’s that fellow you order all that 


stuff from,’’ Horace muttered to his 
wife 
She looked at him and said, ““‘Who 
Your FI ivors man 
Horace **He 


your herbs and stuff on alternate Fr 


said, impatiently bring 


days. You know.” 
‘l wondered why you were buying 
all that thyme and vanilla,”’ said 


Katherine “Why, I never heard of 
i Friendly Flavors man in my life ‘ 

J. Horace van Velay and Sgt 
two husbands of a great 
they 
terrible thought dawned 
plan lay behind 
to the door 


Beevil 
tribe looked 
paled, as. the 

What vast 
came 


it each other and 


these men wh« 
what 
Horace, a 


far-flung syndicate 
small businessman 
trying to buck? They looked at each 
other and they were sad, for a 
faith had been shattered. Never again 
could they answer the knock, which 
sounds like a drum over the land, and 
meet the man there with chil 
faith For who knows from whence he 
really came? Who, indeed F — 


was 


great 


la iike 
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The lord of the castle, 
all splendidly dressed, 
Is waiting to welcome his favourite guest. 
But, instead of a greeting, this excellent‘host < 
At the moment of meeting proposes a toast! 
As the portcullis rises... 
the drawbridge goes down... 
He cries, ‘‘Happy days ! 


Captain Morgan’s in town!” 


Rich and 
. full- al 


ectemeat tie <5 dad 


mee | 


“RUM 
* 
te 


C Rich and Full Bodied 


Elacklebel * 


Extra smooth | 

and flavourful F 
E Blended in Canada from Carefully Selected Rare Old Rums 
‘ by Captain Morgan Rum Distillers Limited 
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You do 

lo start 
Your car... 
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Backstage Across 
the Jordan 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 





enny oO t 


Its UDKeeT ( 


| I | omes out of the 
British Treasury 


Altogether 


million pounds a ye 


Britain 
prov ides eleven 


to the H 


of it 


ilmost all 
for the expenses of the Arab 
Legior On a recent trip to London 


Glubb Pasha was re ported to have got 


te Kingdom 


isheml 


this amount raised to thirteen millions 


tt necessarily be 


ls must speculation 
British Parliament has vet 
to pprove next ye ar’s estimates. but 
~ accepted in the Middle East as 
probable figure 


Jordan 


without the 


since the 


could not 
Arab 
ountry 


exist as state 
Not only 


army it IS aiso 


Legion 





s it the « ’s only 


the only industry. Except for the farms 


in the Jordan valley, which until 1948 
were part of Palestine, and a very few 
fertile patches in the deserts of Jordan 


territory this 
2 


sritish Treasury is the 


previous innual pa 
ment from the 
’s only source of income 
ayment, not in any 


Arab Legion was org 


Sense 


anizea 




















took the Arab Legion’s move for ar 
invasion and reacted accordingly 
There’s no argument, though, about 


the chief 
Other Aral 


Israel in 


Jordan 
1948 war 
defeated by 


the fact that was 


sufferer in the 


countries were 

the sense that their soldiers were 

ignominiously chased home, but thei 

territories and populations were not . 
much affected Jordan, tiny state v" 


mostly 


lers o 


of 300.000 people who were 


either Bedouin herdsmen or ti f 


suddenly acquired 
had lost either ( 


small poor farms, 
million new citizens who 


their homes or their normal livelihood 
or bott 
All the fertile land of Palestir 


except for part of the Jordan 


was in Israeli hands. Jordan had half 
a million refugees living on a dole fron 
the UN, and another half million 
homes were on the Jordan 
but 


unimpeded 





whose 
side of the 


fire line whose living had 


depended on 


cease 


trade ur 


intercourse with the rest of the country 





Palestine’s biggest export crop has 





fruit; it’s a sy 
that In 


ways been citrus 


of the postwar situation 


rdan side of Jerusalet 


hotels on the J 























t G Pasha in the first place 
in important part of Britain’s Middk 
Eastern defense system: they were to 
he support and e for the 
troops in the Suez Canal zone. During 
World War II they played seful role 
propping up the shak kingdoms o 
Arat nd suppressing the pro-N 
eb or detectors wi pped uf} 
I me n Now the long 
wit he mo enen he raeli 
Arn re the r reliab fightin 
‘ r e¢ n t } 
tach m Soviet Russ f 
[ tunatel S VI \ LAS. I 
tr ment I nD 
Ss ne ked d } 
| bef« ie | S } b 
A 
t gied th Cl ng K ek | nt € i 
Syngman Rhe Br | I i ir Because \ Briti | me 
Jordan the lrawback n minister’s promis¢ f national hor t 
pet sli Ww t for the Jewish 1 ple tl be Is : 
the = | —_ Aral i I 
rO TAKE tl id Brita In spit : 
exam} he cé n Br | ; 
After tl UN | | , | e ¢ j 
1 le Pale n Is 1 Vil i 
lordat nted . « Mw Avat | 
r ns ' 
r r jlid ¢ t j 
"em , i ( bb P P ' 
vondo!r He vt B 
[ t T le a ‘ \ La 4 
should I eA I i beings | / 
UN be se 
I - } UW ( te \ 3 
1 a ’ . 
ngs si —_ 
ed I i \ral ne : 
S & thr tne S 
n Pales When j Ar ie « 
vent i effect in M 48, t ‘ lood S i 
he Arab Leas ble« en e been its spok : , 
e secreta ene! e UN Ss ; 
the League was de ing W n Israel 
And the Kin dul rans En he 
Jordan, no hit be k t G M 
Nt ro j ~ a | ~ if Defense Anw N use Hi 
mmr ié é 4 S g € r x } 
s eb o | he wall : 
Br S x-B ~ f it e lost 
Jordan don’t s ss ~ \ ghting 18. Nuseibeh was the f 
the e re he events }48 Arab | ot } could speak ab . 
! I the Arat S Israe y 1g int dit I ; 
the were A Che ] } Ser e of publ agit r , 
is of a peac g Arab Leg might be in lor Ses 40 seed 
n¢ t AY ritor rding ! it s easonabl 
d sudde meeting the e does in ] isi 
embda ed Israeli f wide the line t wit! feel is man we 
parti nm But ew the bellicose ible t tak full p t in Arab-Isras 
ik both inside and outside Palestine negot ys. there’d be som . 
i ‘diy surprising that the Jews of working ne * 
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She Knows the Kind of 
Children You'll Have 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32 





us. Our marriage Is getting along fine. 
We've adopted a wonderful child.” 

An accountant and his wife wanted 
to know whether to risk having another 
child. Their ten-year-old daughter was 
healthy but their seven-year-old boy 
was a “‘bleeder.”” He had hen ophilia 
Ihe slightest blow or scratch would 
hospitalize him instantly. Dr. Walker 
began to interview relatives, write let 


to others ind search hospital 





She knew there were two possible 
xplanations for the youngster’s con 
dition. He could have inherited it from 
his parents, or —-as sometimes happens 
by a quirk of nature—a hemophilia 
gene might have suddenly evolved in 


the boy. rhis process 18 known as 
mutation Dr. Walker’s hottest clue 
came from the client’s aunt. “‘My son 


died twenty years ago just after his 
seventh birthday,” the aunt told her 
They weren’t quite sure what he died 
from.”’ Dr. Walker studied the records 
of the hospital where the child had died 
They revealed, beyond a doubt, that 
hemophilia caused the death The 
evidence clearly indicated that the 
iilment of the accountant’s son was 
inherited 

“If your next child is a girl,” Dr 
Walker explained to the accountant 
she would probably be normal. Girls 
rarely suffer with hemophilia. But if 
it’s a boy, then there’s a fifty-fifty 
chance he would be a ‘bleeder.’ 

4 woman from northern Ontario 
once told Dr. Walker: “‘They’re gossip 
ing about us. They say we've got Negro 
blood.”” She explained that her hus 
band and two of her five children had 
woolly hair. Again the heredity coun 
selor embarked on a search of the past 
‘In about one out of every million 
births,” explains Dr. Walker, “it hap 
pens that parents with straight hair 
give birth to a child with woolly hair 
Again, the cause was either due to 
inheritance or mutation. Dr. Walker 
made enquiries among the father’s 
family who all lived in Europe She 
finally unearthed a grandmother in 
central Europe who had this unusual 


type of hair. The client was overjoyed 
I can’t wait till I get home and tell the 
neighbors what vou’ve found,” she said 


to the doctor 

Actually, Dr. Walker didn’t share 
er client’s aversion to mixed blood 
Someday she says, “‘people of dif 
erent colors will marry freely As 
geneticist, I’m cheerful about it. New 
combinations produce better stock.’ 

Like other heredity counselors Dy 
Walker has had no formal training in 
her profession As she says, ‘“‘It’s so 
new you just had to grow up with it 
She wrote her doctor’s thesis on insects 


but later she found people more in 


teresting ‘Heredity counseling is a 
natural field for a woman,” she say 
It’s normal for her to be interested 
in babies, families and health.”’ 
Counselors like Dr. Walker con 
tantly have to combat the thousands 
1f myths about human heredity. Most 
»f these myths stress the importance 


f what h ippens to the mother dur 
ing pregnancy. One mother told D: 
Walker I saw a rabbit; that’s why 
my daughter was born with a Aarelip.” 
It was because of this superstition that, 
up until forty years ago, Norwegian 
butcher stores displaying hares were 
required by law to lop off their mouths 

Not long ago blotchy, red birthmarks 
were commonly blamed on strawberries 
iten by the mother; brown ones on 


coffee she spilled on he rself if 


blemish were shaped like a bottle, the 
mother had watched someone drinking 
out of a bottle Was the child born 
with a monstrous head”? Then the 
mother had gone to a circus and seen 
strange animals An artistic child 
resulted from the mother reading good 
books and going to concerts The 
mother could produce an_ idealistic 
youngster by thinking fine thoughts 
The sex of the offspring could be 
influenced by the mother’s diet In 
earlier times, when a son was des 
pe rately wanted, the mother was often 
fed a potion made up of rooster wattles 
the head of an eagle, the heart blood 
of a lion and the testes of a bull 

Science’s reply to the black-magik 
school of venethk study was formulated 
one hundred years ago by a plumy 
Austrian monk named Gregor Mendel 
He kept careful records of the numer 
ous plantings of peas he raised in the 
monastery garden. After many years 
he set down a few simple laws about 
how characteristics are passed ilong 
from generation to generation Men 
del’s principles were later tested by 
many scientists who studied both 
animals and humans Che facts now 
commonly accepted can be summed uy 
iS follows 

A new life begins when a male sperm 


enters a female egg he sperm and the 


egg each contain twenty-four chromo 
somes It is the 48-chromosome cell 


they form upon their union that con 
tains everything the new person is 
going to be This single cell starts 


forms blood, muscle 


to multiply and 
bone and tissue until a completely new 


person 1s « reated 
Chinese Bind Their Feet 


Under a powerful microscope i 
chromosome has. the appearance of! 
a long narrow filament made up of 
gelatinous beads These house the 
genes and there are thousands of them 
in every chromosome Each pair of 
genes—-one from the mother and the 
other from the father-—-is in part 
responsible for some feature of the 
new person, such as hair or eye color 
body shape, life expectancy and health 

Each man or woman passes on the 
same collection of genes and chromo 
somes that he or she received from his 
or her parents Genes remain un 
changed from generation to generation 
There are 1 few notable exce ptions 
X-rays or atomic rays can modify 
them Or sometimes, for mystenou 
reasons 1 change takes place wit! 1 tive 


individual 


No trait acquired DY i man oOo! 
woman during his or her own lifetime 
can be passed on to that person s 
children For centuries the Hebrew 


have circumcised their childrer 


Chinese women have bound their feet 


certain African native tribes have dis 
torted their faces Yet none of these 
customs altered the appearance of later 
generations Genes are sealed in The 


can’t be tampered with 

What exactly is a gene It 
complex molecule or collection of mole 
cules. Each pair does a special job 
But each individual gene making u; 
the pair has its own personality. Some 
ire strong and dominant; others 
weak and recessive some genes are 
constructive otners are destruct 
The way that your genes are paired 
up helps to determine the Kind 
person you are both mental 
physk ally In eye color ior example 
the black- or brown-eve gene is stronge 
than the blue-eye gene Cherefore 
hild who inherits a pair of genes made 
up of these two colors will have dark 
eves In nose shapes, the prominent 
nose gene dominates the rather mod 
erately shaped nose broad nostr 


dom 





inate narrow ones ong evelashe 
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SHAVEMASTER © 
has the big SMOOTH 
single head and Powerful 
REAL motor 
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Find out for yourself how Shavemaster can give you a SMOOTHER, 
more comfortable, faster and closer shave than any other method 


—wet or dry Prove Sunbeam Shovemaster right in your home. 


Ask your dealer about the 10 DAY HOME TRIAL OFFER. Toke the 


new Sunbeam 


home. If, within 10 days you don't 


agree you have had the smoothest, closest and fastest shaves 


you have ever known, return the 
Shavemaster and your money will 
be refunded. The big SMOOTH 
continuous-round shaving head is 
screened with a network of holes 
that are loser together than the 


whiskers on your foce not a whis- 
ker in escape. The Shavemaster 
head ha more having edaqes 
than any other electri shover 


made, The lightning fast single cut- 
ter makes over 24 million shaving 
actions per minute. Whether your 
beord is tough or your skin tender, 
Shavemaster gives a SMOOTH, 
clean shove every time—in less 


time. See your Sunbeam dealer. 
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that’s why it 

Shaves CLOSER 
and FASTER 

than any other 
method — 


wet or dry 





all new from the ground up! 
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Yes, we actually started with the tires when we 
designed the °55 Pontiac! New tubeless tires 
to form the basis for Pontiac’s unbelievable “4- 
Way Balanced Ride” . . . tubeless tires; amazing 
new front and rear suspensions; completely new 
chassis and frame. 

And we worked our way up from here to make 
everything about this, the greatest Pontiac in a 
long history of great cars, new in every way. 
Pictures cannot show you the most outstanding 
styling achievement ever to grace Canadian roads, 
nor can words describe the engineering triumph 
of Pontiac’s new engines. 

We invite you to see for yourself, now, the 
new heights of beauty to which Pontiac has 
soared ... to sense for yourself performance and 
comfort so far ahead as to leave all other cars 
behind. Why not go to your Pontiac dealer today ? 
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NEW Luxurious Appointmen 


r one yw U p y 1you a t 
them a , unt them on the ne Pontiacs 
now at your local dealer's. Every detail is 
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NEW 4 Great Transmissions 
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NEW Panoramic Windshields 





NEW 


Suspension 





4-way Balanced Ride 
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NEW Glamoramic Interiors and 


Sparkling WVEW Colors 
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Model 77 $119.95 
Slightly higher in 


The most sensational vacuum cleaner of all time! 


pf 


ONLY LEWYT ROLLS READY-TO-USE from 
your closet! Tubes, hose, nozzle can be 
kept assembled! Just roll out your 
Lewyt and away you go! 


ONLY LEWYT ROLLS OVER SCATTER RUGS, 
door sills, from bare floors to deep car- 
pet! Not only swivels but rolls room- 
to-room — no lugging or tugging! 





ONLY LEWYT ROLLS WITH ALL TOOLS every- 
where you go*— no chasing back and 
forth! Tools ride compactly behind, 
don’t scratch your furniture! 

*Tool Rack for back of Lewyt and Wall Rack 
for closet, optional at small extra cost 
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it’s here! The world’s FIRST and 
ONLY cleaner that swivels and rolls 
effortlessly all through the house! 


No lifting or carrying —it’s on 
BIG RUBBER WHEELS! 


AND—in this great new Lewyt you 
get more power...instant dust dis- 
posal... unequalled quietness! It’s 
today’s greatest value —see it at 
all leading dealers coast to coast! 


instant dust disposal. Flip open hinged 
top, toss out “Speed Sak!"’ No clamps to 
undo! No dust bag to empty! 

Extra rug cleaning power! New Dual- 
Turbo Motor plus No. 80 Carpet Nozzle 
clean rugs 4 ways at every stroke! 

“Power Dial” for exact suction! 


Allergy-proof filter system! New compact, 
square shape! New deodorizer! 

Comes with all tools to clean floor-to-ceil 
ing! For nearest dealer look under “vacuum 
cleaners” in your phone book 


ALLY ENI D by National Institute 
In official association of 
5 leaners, owners and operators 





1g plants. Vacuum your 







of professional rug « 
daily. Have tt 
at least once a year by a professional rug cleaner, 


professionally cleaned 
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DO IT WITH 4 LEWYT 


LEWYT CORPORATION, 47 Fraser Ave. Toronto, Ont. 


dominate short ones, and so on 
Some genes carry disease and phys 
Heredity counselors call 


ical defects 
t Here too some are 


them black genes. 
dominant, 
parents have a dominant black gene, 
three quarters of their children will 
probably inherit the disease it carries 
If one ' 


some recessive. If both 


parent has a dominant black 
gene, probably half the children will 
be affected 
by dominant black genes include cer 
tain kinds of anemia and blindness and 


The conditions passed on 


Huntington’s Chorea—a serious form 
of mental illness 

There is another kind of black gene, 
the recessives. These are not as strong 
as the dominants and may lie unde 
tected, generation after generation 
But, as Dr. Walker says, “A hun 
dred years isn’t very long to a geneti 
cist.”” The man or woman carrying the 
recessive gene is not necessarily affected 
by a disease or defect. 3ut if he or 
she should marry someone with the 
same recessive gene, there’s a good 
chance the couple will pass on to their 
offspring conditions such as diabetes 
some types of idiocy and mental defec 
“That’s why we frown on 
Walker 


“People who are related are more likely 


tiveness 
cousin marriages,”” says Dr 


to have the same kind of genes.’ 


There is one blac b gene well known 
to every heredity counselor—the sex 
These plague men while 
*‘Men come 
when it comes to 
Walker Male 


children come into the world with more 


inked gerne 
virtually ignoring women 
off second best 
heredity,” says Dr 
defects than female. Hemophilia and 
color blindness are only two of the 
susceptibilities men inherit and women 
usually escape. Dr. Walker sometimes 
quotes the advice allegedly given by 
a European specialist who said: ‘““To 
ivoid baldness, choose your arents 


and your sex carefully 


Family Stories in Bibles 
J] 

To make his forecasts, the heredity 
counselor prepares a chart for each 
client 
all the client’s afflictions and infirmities 


He calls this a pedigree it lists 


as well as those of preceding genera 


tions He goes as far back as possible 
Women, Dr. Walker has found, are 
the counselors’ best friends “They 


have a natural bent for remembering 
births, marriages, deaths, operations 
sicknesses and abortions All that’ 
grist for my mill.”’ 

Dr. Walker deplores the practice of 
many hospitals that burn their records 

“They make 
she says. Dr 
Walker has a warm place in her heart 
for old Scottish families who keep 
family 


every twenty-five years 


our job a lot tougher 


Bibles recording a mine of 
health information for as much as a 
hundred and fifty years. The records 
of Roman Catholi 
valuable 
Recently Dr 
explain why so many male Indians of 
Manitoulin Island went blind She 
managed to get hold of the documents 


parishes are also 


Walker was asked to 


recording the payment of treaty money 
for the past hundred years In these 
records, for purposes of identification, 
was a description of the physical 
peculiarities of every Indian Dr 
Walker was able to track down the 
iffliction to an Indian who had died 
in 1881 after being married three times 
His second and third wives were sisters 
ind another sister was blind. For the 
next five generations there were blind 
males. “It was an inherited condition 
whi h preve nted the eye from develop 
explains Dr. Walke: 
"The females carried the black gene 


ing properly,” 


ind the men lost their sight 

Never is result of Dr Walker’s 
guidance have a couple intending mar 
riage changed their plans but they have 


5 MAG 


afl entered marriage with a cle 
understanding of the chances involvs 
Not long ago she received a phone « 
from a minister. ““Two of my yor 
people want to get married,” he sa 
“They’re cousins. Will you speak 
them about it?” 

Dr. Walker never passes up suc} 
opportunity “Consanguineous n 
riages (i.e. marriage of blood r 
tives) should be discouraged,”’ she s 
“‘They’re dangerous. If cousins kn 
the facts about inheritance, the 
wouldn’t fall in love with each other 
Dr. Walker can point to the la 
number of defective offspring from su 
a union The albino is one example 
Due to a chemical abnormality in th: 
body, the albino has pink eyes, whi 


hair and unnaturally fair skin Alb 
nism is a rare condition yet twenty 
percent of all albinos are the off 
spring of cousin marriages Amau 


rotic idiocy—-another rare conditio 

is thirty times as frequent in con 
sanguineous marriages as in norm 
ones. So are blindness, dwarfism and 
feeble-mindedness 

In 1918 a study was made of 
living members of the royal famil 
descended from Louis VIII of France 
Queer 
Victoria was the first member of 


Almost half were schizophrenic 


I 
royal families of Europe known to bi 
Within 


few generations, through intermarriag¢ 


a carrier of hemophilia 


this condition was plaguing the roy 
houses of Spain, Germany and Russ 
Rasputin was able to gain politic 
power because of his supposed ibilit 
to stem the bleeding of the youn 
Prince Alexis of the Romanov dynast 
When the son of ex-king Alfonso 
Spain was in a minor automobil 
accident in Miami, in 1938, he ble« 
to death. 

Society has long been aware that the 
marriage of blood relatives is unde 
modert 


sirable However, in most 


countries, the law does not prohibit 
marriage between first cousins althoug! 
it does prohibit closer unions such 

The Roman Catholi 
Church refuses to sanction cousin mar 


uncle and niece 


riages without a special dispensation 
Dr. Walker feels that marriage amon, 
blood relatives is on the wane in Can 
ada “People get around more and 
families are smaller,’ she explain 
Some exceptions are in isolated rura 
areas As for the reason for cou 
Dr Walker points to 
young French-Canadian girl who 
a patient in the Hospital for Sic! 
Children not long ago 


marriages 


“In the regio1 
where she lived,”’ she says, “‘this child 
could count up seventy-four first cous 


ins, half of them men. Is it any wonds 


that consanguineous marriages do take 
place?’ 

Good qualities, along with defect 
can be magnified when relatives marry 
and it is not surprising that some of 
the children of such marriages should 
be exceptionally gifted Charles Dar 
win and Abraham Lincoln were born 
of cousin marriages Cleopatra was 
the end product of six generations of 
brother-sister matches The ancient 
Egyptians felt that only royal blood 
was worthy of royal blood 


In addition to advice on cousit 
marriages, Dr. Walker is often asked 
for guidance on interracial marriage 4 


white person about to marry a light 
skinned Negro wants to know, “Wil 
our baby be jet black?’ Dr. Walker 
finds that “the black baby”? myth is 
the most persistent of ill myths in the 
field of heredity “If only one parent 
has some Negro blood it’s impossibl 
for the child to. be darker than that 
perent. And the chances are he'll be 
lighter.”’ Furthermore, with each gen 
eration, the color will show less. Dr 


Walker says, 


of a white mother mysteriously giving 


‘When you hear reports 
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birth to a Chinese or Negro baby, when 
he father is allegedly white, you can be 


sure somebody is not telling the truth 


Dr Walke: finds it difficult to 
inderstand the strong prejudice held 
by many people against interracial 
marriage “As eneticist, I regard 
the color of skin as unimportant ” she 
says ‘Furthermore, the theory that 


different races are repelled by each 
other is a lot of nonsense Look at 
the Hawaiian Islands The 


intermarry By and 


irious 
races there freely 
large, their children are healthy, vigor 
ous and intelligent.” 

Dr. Walker is sometimes concerned 
by Canadian marrying habits “Our 
men seem too often to place all the 
emphasis on sexual charm when they’ re 
choosing a_ bride rhat’s not sound 
from a genetic point of view.’ Che 
man places a premium on the woman 
with a slim figure, neat ankles, small 
regular teeth and a viva 
cious personality. “‘Actually,’’ says Dr 
Walker, ‘““a woman doesn’t have to be 


feet neat 


it beauty 
excellent children.’’ She maintains that 
what really 


contest winner to produce 


count in motherhood are 
broad hips, large limbs, big feet, a high 
[Q and a serious nature 

But if a woman’s sexual charm is 
of no spec ial interest to the heredity 
s I 
idvi.e women to get m irried and have 
twenty-two,’ 


counselor, her age definitely 
children when they’re 
says Dr. Walker 
should have their children first, then 
work at a career.’” This advice is based 


“Professional women 


on recent research showing that the 
older the mother, the higher the inci 
dence of defectiveness in her children 
Some forty percent of all Mongoloid 
idiots, for example re born to women 
over forty Even more revealing are 
the results obtained by Dr Albert 
Lansing of the Washington University 
School of Medicine. Dr. Lansing bred 
large numbers of rotifers—a tiny wate! 
insect. Here’s what he found 

A group ot voung mothers (five days 
old) produced a healthy batch of 
youngsters, which in turn gave birth 
Dr. Lansing stopped keeping track of 
them after fifty-four generations 








group of m e-aged mothers (eigt 
days old) gave birth to offs spring, whicl 
topped reproducing the masives ifte 
ght generations 

A group of old mother eleven 


old) produced offspring which peter 
out in only three generations 

What is the significance of all thi 
to human beings? Dr. Walker point 
to a study 


recently completed at the 


University of Pennsylvania Chere 
were 466 families involved — with both 
normal and defective children Ihe 


iverage age of the mother at the time 
of her marriage was 2] Che first nor 
mal child was born when the mothe 

defective child 


was born when she was almost 29 


ige was 2 Che first 


t 


One Child Was Born Blind 


Another study involved 570 mothers 
When the mother’ 


age was De 


g tween 
fifteen and 29 only one child in 

hundred births was defective But 
it thirty the proportion of defective 


children started going up 
birth took place in the 45-49-year-old 
ige group, the proportion of defective 
to normal children was three times 
great as when the mother was under 
thirty All this seems to suggest that 
if you want to be born intact, make 
sure you have a young motl 
ments Dr. Walker 

Early motherhood is one of the few 


subjects on which Dr. Walker will give 


definit« id vice M\ ob 18 to give 
information, not force my idea I 
inyone,”’ she says An example wa 
the couple in their late twenties whos« 
only child was born blind Ir} 

wanted normal vungster says Dr 


Walker I felt it would he d IT ying 
their ego not to have at least one 
The counselor gave them the odds 
the defect occurring in the next child 
one chance in four she also mer 
tioned that there was : 
being overcautious Don’t hesitate 
to take a chance as long is your dex 
sion is based on all the facts 


A year later the 
to show Dr. Walker their healthy 


couple were back 


oungster and to ask about the wis 
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dom of having still another child I 
told them to do as they wished but 
that there was such a thing as tempting 
fate,”’ Dr. Walker rex ills 

Dr Walker feels that even if her 


client takes long chances after getting 
idvice and, as a result, has a defective 


child, the advice has still been of value 
‘If you expect a blow you can roll wit 
t,”” she says “It’s the unexpected 


blow that causes trouble.”’ One client 


i woman, was a chondrodystrophi 


dwarf, just over four feet tall with a 
saucer-shaped face. She and her hus 


band were deeply shocked when their 
first child was also a dwarf. It created 
‘I told them 
there’s a fifty-percent chance that any 


i crisis in their marriage 


future children might also be dwarfs 
said Dr. Walker. “They may try for 
another child They may be disap 


*t panic the way 


pointed but they 





they did last time 
The heredity counselor is a cautious 
person “We've got to go slow and 


be careful in what we say,” says 
Dr. Walker ‘The science of human 


genetics is still in its infancy.” The 
influence of heredity in conditions such 
is tuberculosis, goiter, nephritis, ulcer 
ind appendicitis has yet to be estab 
lished 

Even in the major “killers the 
influence of inheritance is in doubt 
We know that a few rare forms of 
cancer can be inherited. We know, too, 
that by inbreeding it is possible to 
produce mice who develop cancer of 
the lung or breast or skin as they 
mature. But the data collected on the 
common forms of cancer are not pai 
ticularly revealing 

The heredity counselor is even more 
vague about the inheritance of heart 
and blood-vessel diseases A person 
appears to inherit the predisposition to 
these ailments. ‘“‘But it seems that he 
will only be afflicted if conditions are 
right for it,’”’ says Dr. Walker 

Diabetes is one of the few common 
major illnesses which in some families 
are inherited through a pair of recessive 
genes—one from the father, the other 
from the mother Sut the inheritance 
of these two genes doe sn’t mean that 
the disease will show itself immediately 
Often, the individual will go on enjoy 
ing good health for many years The 
point at which the diabetes shows itself 
will be largely determined by the indi 
idual’s health habits. Thus, whenevet 
1 family pedigree shows a sprinkling 
of diabetes, Dr. Walker advises the 
parents: ‘“‘Watch your children’s diet 
Don’t let them put on extra weight 
And take them to the doctor often f 
physical examinations.”’ 


r iS¢ 


One geneticist reports 


sixty-year-old man who died from 


form of anemia known to be 
by half the offspring in h 
enough, when his four grown sons were 





sSfamuy. Sure 


examined two showed early symptoms 
‘It would be wise to 


have your spleen removed,” the doct« 


of the illness 


idvised them. One followed the advice 
ind after recovering from his operation 
enjoyed good health. The other laughed 
it the suggestion “I’m as fit as a 
fiddle,”” he said. A few years later he 
became seriously stricken with the 
same type of anemia that had killed 
his father. His weakened condition at 
this stage made surgery impossible 
He died 

The heredity counselor knows that 
forecasting mental illness is hazardous 
It has been known for some time that 
both environment and heredity play an 
important role in producing mental 
diseases, but what is the relative 
importance of each? 

Today’s thinking on schizophrenia, 
says Dr. Walker, can be summed up 
as follows: 
inherited by black genes. But it may 
not. If it is inherited, the carrier of 


“Schizophrenia may be 


the genes may not break down unless 
there’s unusual strain in his environ 
ment.”’ In another form of mental 
illness——-manic depression—heredity i 
considered by some geneticists to b 
more important than environment 

One very rare type of mental illne 
that the heredity counselor can discus 
with more certainty is Huntington 
Chorea. If a parent has this disease 
each of his children has a fifty-percent 
chance of getting it This cruel and 
sly affliction doesn’t show itself until 
the victim is around thirty-five By 
then he’s probably married and has 
children of his own His speech move 
ments and power to think rapidly de 
teriorate. The stigma of this disease 
is so great that some members of 
families that have it sometimes move 
away and change their name rhis 
makes it difficult for the heredity 
counselor to track down the disease, 
although the ancestry of one victim has 
been traced back to an immigrant who 
arrived at Boston from Suffolk, Eng 
land, in 1630 The disease has con 
tinued in an unbroken line for more 
than three hundred years througl 
twelve generations 

Doctors, as well as geneticists, care 
fully disting lish between those who are 
mentally ill and those who are mentally 
defective In the defective group, at 
the top of the scale, are the morons 
with an IQ 50-69 (the normal IQ 
90-110); trailing with an 1Q of 0-49 ar 
1 variety of imbeciles and idiots 

Dr. Walker has some statistics that 
indicate that moronity is inherited 
Recent studies show that about twelve 
percent of morons apparently get the 
affliction from moronic or imbecilik 
parents; fifteen to twenty percent are 


brain injured; many are drawn fron 

the poorer classes 

Can You Be a Born Drinker? 
Perhaps the most tragic cases Dy 


Walker has to deal with involve imbe 
cile and idiot children These include 
Mongoliar 
idiocy (slanting eyes, misshapen fore 
alic 


hydrocephali« 


i variety of conditions 





head, guttural voice); the microceph 


‘pinhead”’ typs 


‘water head’’) and so on. These chil 
dren are usually physically as well 
mentally defective ‘heir conditior 
due to a variety of causes during pre 
natal de velopment But there s alse 
good reason to believe that heredit 


uSO plays a rok In Mongolian idioc 
or instance, whenever an identical twir 
is born with this condition the ot 


twin is invariably the same 


Che heredity counselor is sometime 
isked questions like this: ‘“‘My fiancée’s 
father is an alcoholic Can this con 
dition be inherited?” The counselor 
can be reassuring on the subject of 
lcoholism lee 
holic’s hon ind 
disorganized en 





vironment 
no proof that overindulgence damage 
the alcoholic’s sperm, thus producing 
defective children Furthermore, his 
ability to have children remains intact 
Indeed, the ilcoholi usually has 
bigger family than the sensible drink« 
in the same social class 
4, striking demonstration of tl 
facet of alcoholism was recently giver 
in New York Sixty young childrer 
were placed out for adoption in upper 
middle-class homes. Half had parents 
who were alcoholics and criminals; the 
other half had normal parents. Tested 
twenty-five years later, the two groups 
showed little or no difference with 
regard to the success of their marriages 
size of families, drinking habits and 
criminality. 

The heredity counselor has a dee} 
interest in eugenics—-improving the 
vigor of the human race 
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principles have been used with spec- 
tacular success to improve animal 
stock. Yet, as many geneticists have 
pointed out, we haven’t done the same 
for human beings. It’s as though a 
rancher who wanted to improve his 
stock gave each bull a completely free 
hand in selecting his mate: allowed all 
cows to reproduce regardless of their 
condition; kept a bull with the same 


‘ mate all his lifetime, and gave the weak 
and deformed calves special care so 
they could reproduce. This roughly 


is the present state of eugenical affairs 
among humans, Dr. Walker observes 
wryly. She’s reluctant to advocate a 
change through compulsory measures 





“It’s a free country,” she says. “‘People 
should be allowed to have children if 
they want to.”’ 

Modern medicine, it can be argued 
from a eugenical point of view, is also 
weakening the human race Mirack 
drugs and new surgical techniques have 
all but abolished nature’s law of the 
“survival of the fittest."” The weak 
ind the unfit, who in previous times 
might have died, now live and repro 


duce Often their children are either 

defective 9 carry black genes 
Diabetes is an example Before the 

use of insulin in 1922 few diabetic 


women reached the age for childbirtt 
Che diabetic mother who became J 


preg 
nant would almost certainly die wit! 
her child at birth 


large hospitals have diabetic-obstet 


But today some 


clinics in spite of the fact that nature 
constantly shouts at the diabeti 
woman Don’t have i baby! Ihe 
diabetic mother has only a 65-percent 
chance ot having a live child M iny 
of the children will grow up and have 
diabetes or carry around the diabeti 
gene as an inheritance for their children 
Surgery saves children with defect 
hearts, women in childbirth with n 
shapen pelvis, people with cancero 
growths Our so-called miracle dru; 
keep alive the weakest and frail 
members of the human race If these 
people have children they are ilmost 
certain to be carriers of black genes 
Among the solutions that have been 
offered for maintaining the unity of the 
family in cases of childless marriage 
is artificial insemination. While it may 


} 


have value in certain cases, Dr. Walker 


urges caution ‘One donor may have 
one hundred children or more : ne 
says. ‘“‘How do we know two of the! 
won't marry each other when they 
grow up?” Again, from the practi 


point of view, the anonymity of the 

donor would make it impossible for 

heredity counselor to work up a per 

gree if the need ever aros« 
Sterilization of the ‘‘unfit’’ ha 

In Alberta, the only 


Canadian province where sterilization 


been suggested 
is practiced, 1,175 men and women 
have been deprived by surgery of the 
ability to have children in the past 
twenty years Dr. Walker is not 
wholehearted supporter of this “The 
Nazis in Germany misused sterilization 
ind gave it a bad name,” she says 
She feels that if the sterilization opera 
tion were made available easily many 
men and women would ask for it and 
then regret having done so 

One of the _ strongest arguments 
igainst eugenical sterilization is that 
many outstanding men have arisen 
Lincoln, Keats 
Franklin, k iaraday, Schubert Beethe 
ven, Hans Christian Andersen, Leo 
Tolstoy, Michelangelo, Dostoievski and 
Poe When this apparent contradi 
tion is brought to Dr. Walker’s atten- 
tion she points out that each person 


from poor’ stock 


represents a new combination of genes 

a combination which may or may 
not work 
shirt sleeves every third generation’ is 


*“*From shirt sleeves to 


an old wives’ tale which has stood the 
test of time,’’ she says * 





QOvestions 


that every family man 


should ask himself 


concerning: his 


INSURANCE 


LIFE 


Is my life insurance irranged to assure a lump 
sum large enough to cover the debts ru leave, 


including any Succession Duties? 


For how long would the remainder provide an 


adequate income for ury family? 


What provision is there in my life insurance 
policies in case | become totally disabled? 


If | reach retirement age will my insurance pay 


me enough income ta live on? 


Have I Term insurance which should be changed 


to Life or Endowment plans? 


Should any changes now be made in the bene- 


ficiary appointments in my policies? 


Am [ using my policy dividends to the bes 


advantage ? 


How much life insurance do 1 need inimus 
taking into account my earni 


dards, and my plans for my | 


for the information that you require 


to answer these and other questions — 


ask the London Life man! 


London Life Insurance Company 


Head Office . 
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MORE LIFE INSURANCE 
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How TV Is Changing 
Your Life 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35 


largest first-run theatre audience in 

Canada’s history 
In the movie industry history is 
repeating itself,”’ he says. “‘When radio 
first came it was supposed to kill off 
the movies; but sound was put into the 
movies and the audience bounced right 
back. Now the same thing is beginning 
to happen with the introduction of 
CinemaScope, Vista Vision and Stereo 
phonic Sound. Gone With The Wind 
played to more people on the wide 
+} 


screen 


in it did when it was new 
fifteen years ago.” 
But other men in competing branches 
entertainment are gloomier “At 
tendance has dropped at concerts, 
plays, sports and every kind of specta 
tor activity and it’s all on account of 
television,” says R. Julian, manager of 


Moodey’s Ticket Agency in Toronto 





I'm as much a victim as anyone I 
get ckets to all sorts of fine per 
formances but once I’m home and the 
television is on I’m trapped.’ P. V 
Johnson, manager of Eaton Audi 

riun yne of the country’s large 

neert halls onfirms the drop 
tendance but he loesn’t blame tel 
sion Attendance began falling 

946 before any television was seen 
this area ne says During the war 
‘ cer going ¥ height and 
more money was available for enter 

nment because there were restric 

NS on consumer goods. Now people 
have bought houses, refrigerators and 
cars and they hav to save money to 
meet ist nt payments and uy 





i 


does It Hurt Sports Gate 


TV presents a far more compli ited 
problem to sports than to other specta 
tor activities because sports themselves 
ire among the favorite shows on TV 


he TV camera’s Zoomar lens can 





improve on a 50-yard-line seat right in 
your own living roon what does it do 
to the attendance at the stadiums and 
irenas? 

Up to now sports promoters don’t 
igree, M ple Leaf Stadium in Toronto 
won't televise its baseball games Big 
Four football games are blacked out on 
televi 


n the cities where they 
re being played and shown the next 


ision 1 





i 

lay on film. For example, when the 
Toronto team is in Ottawa, the game is 
seen in Toronto but not in Ottawa; the 
next day Ottawa sees the film. Hockey 
games are televised from Maple Leaf 
Gardens and Connie Smythe, the 
Gardens president, believes that tl 
slightly reduced attendances have 
nothing to do with it; in fact he thinks 
the slight decline in gates might have 
been greater without television In 
his view TV makes n 
contention is apparently borne out by 


ew fans Chis 


the attendance at wrestling matches 
also televised from the Gardens. More 
women are now present 


If sports fan has to stay at home,”’ 


Smythe says, “it’s better to have him 
watch sports on TV than watch a 

iriety show That way he remains a 
potential customer for the next fight or 
hockey game.”’ 

Smythe’s theories on television and 
sport are partly corroborated by tw 
American reports. Cunningham and 
Walsh, Inc., a New York advertising 
firm, has found that television delivers 
new customers to sports events. This 
firm has taken New Brunswick, N.J., 
10,200 population and thirty miles 
from New York, and renamed it 
““Videotown, U.S.A.”’ For the past Six 


MAC 


m 
> 
Z 
“~ 
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years TV in Videotown has been under 
constant watch. “Sports attendance,”’ 
the most recent report says, “‘drops 
during the first two years of owning a 
TV set. Ardent baseball and football 
fans were watching the games from 
their living rooms, but TV sports were 
creating new fans who eventually went 
to the park to see for themselves.”’ 

Madison Square Garden has tele 
vised almost all its sports events 
Vice-president Ned Irish says, “It is 
not theory but fact that television has 
no adverse effect on gate receipts 
except under extremely unfavorable 
weather conditions, or when the attrac 
tion is mediocre.”’ 

One of the most thorough studies on 
iny aspect of television is The Long 
Range Effects of Television on Sport 
Attendance, by Jerry N. Jordan. In his 
thesis for a Master’s degree at the 
University of Pennsylvania Jordan 
covered 787 universities, baseball clubs, 


arenas and other sports organizations 
from every state in the U.S. The fol 
lowing isa summary of his comclusions 
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If television occupying a views 
reading time circulation figures of 


newspapers and magazines don’t revea 
it. The most recent statements of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations show that 
circulation is climbing Circulation 
managers of the three most popular 
magazines in the Toronto-Niagara 
Hamilton area—including Maclean’s 

say there has been no drop whatever 
in sales; most Canadian magazines are 
at or near all-time circulation highs 
In the U. S. Daniel Starch and Staff 
showed that levels of magazine reader 
ship did not drop significantly during 
the rise of the TV audience John 
Bassett Jr., publisher of the Toront« 
Telegram, says that newspapers in the 
Toronto area made the greatest gain at 
the time when T'V was first introduced 
“Television,” he believes, “stimulates 
interest in newspapers.’ 

A University of Oklahoma report 
called When TV Moves In indicates 
that the more a person watches TV the 
less likely he is to read books. But a 
prominent Toronto bookseller, Roy 
Britnell, says, ‘‘Business has never 
been better both in dollars and in units 
sold. TV seems to be no substitute for 
people who buy books.”’ Canadian 
publishers and book distributors say 
there’s now a greater demand for non- 
fiction, particularly How To books, and 
they feel that TV accounts for a de 
crease in light-fiction reading 

The National Opinion Research 
Centre of the University of Chicag« 
produced statistics recently to show 
there was no decline in the reading of 
books by New York K(f viewers who 
were already book readers. In Ontario 
Angus Mowat, the director of Public 
Library Service, says that in 1953 thers 
were upwards of a million more books 
borrowed than in 1952: most of this 


circulation was in the area where TV is 
strongest “But,” he cautions, “‘this 


increase is probably due to improve 














certain 
tricks to make people reach for books.’’ 


ment of library service and 


One of these tricks is to keep the 
works of a classic author scattered in 
different-colored bindings so a reader 
will be more likely to take a copy of 
l'rollope or Dickens, find that he likes 
it and come back for more. 

The Toronto Public 
opened two new branches since 1948. 
In 1948 circulation in all the branches 
was 3,990,029 volumes; in 1953 it had 
reached 4,727,903. The head of circula- 
tion, Miss A. M. Wright, says that only 
westerns and ro- 


Libraries have 


in “escape fiction” 
mances~— has there been a slump and 
this interest, she is certain, 
absorbed by TV 
other countries and new ideas in house- 
hold says, “TV has 
encouraged reading. We’ve simply 
taken the money we spent in light 
fiction and used it to cbtain books on 
home decorating and home building.” 


“Circulation is more significant now 


has been 
‘By showing viewers 


crafts,” she 


that TV is here, because reading is no 


longer just a pastime,’’ says Miss 
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Freda Waldon who is in charge of the 


main branch of Hamilton’s Publi 
Libraries. 

I attitude of 
the many TV find old 


habits reasserting themselves after the 


us Opinion reflects the 


owners who 


novelty of television has worn off. A 
furniture-company executive sums up 
this viewpoint: ““Television forces me 


to be choosier I no longer read, for 
instance, just for something to do but 


because I think I shouldn’t miss it 
The other way round, I also have to be 
more selective about the television pro 
grams I watch, to have time for other 


activities.”’ 


But although many family habits 
ire ‘estored soon after being changed 
by rv the influence of TV often 
lingers. Veteran viewers whose movie 
going habits almost revert to normal 


hours of tele 
sion for every visit to the theatre 


parents over 


still watch twenty-five 


The concern of many 


TV’s effect on their children is justi 
fied by a fact of which few of them 
ire aware. Television marks the high 


a curve in the development of 
Each new 


point ot 
mass communication 
embrace a 
group of devotees. News 
papers and magazines, oldest of the 
giants of mass communication, are 
read mainly by Movies have 
been able to win the adolescents. Next, 
radio absorbed the preadolescent. With 
the advent of television, com- 
munication appears destined to absorb 
us from the cradle to the grave—tel 
vision is viewed with rapt attention 
even by infants. 

The first survey on the effect of TV 


medium has tended to 


younger 


rour 


adults. 


mass 
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DECEMBER 1, 


on Canadian children was conducted in 
four public schools by the 
Toronto Women Teachers’ Association. 
It was discovered that most children in 
TV homes spend between 25 and 30 
The teachers 
found that many of the programs were 
violent 


Toronto 


hours a week watching it 


sensational and too stimulating 


for immature minds They felt that 
children nurtured on TV would lose 
their desire to read and to create their 


own fun. They wondered too if a child 


conditioned t would not be 


viewing 
fertile ground later for propaganda of 
all kinds 

Regarding programs of violence, the 
teachers pointed to a recent survey in 
southern California which proved the 
average child in a TV home saw death 
The effect 
on the child was either that he became 
upset 


inflicted forty times a week. 


callous to the 
sight of death and suffering. The To 
ronto were critical of 
health standards created by TV 
“Surely,”’ they said, “‘crouching in a 
chair or stretching out on the floor for 
stuffy, living 
room cannot be good for any child 
What effect will it have on their posture 
ind eyesight?” 


emotionally or 
also 


teachers 


hours in a overheated 


rhe report <¢ 1used parents a great 
deal of worry In some districts they 
formed television study groups and 
other such reports followed The most 
famous child expert in Canada, Dr 
W. E. Blatz, remained calm In his 


of Child Study 
have no disasters to 
Blatz maintains, as he 
that the 
portant factor for the child is the 


office at the Institut« 
he explained, “I 
predict 

for many 


has 
years, most im 
home 
‘As long as there is an 
affection 

home ; he 
ilthy 
whether it includes television or 
else.”” He 
will take 


in earlier 


atmosphere of 
plus responsibility in th 
says ‘the child will 


adjustment to his 


make 
a ine environ 
ment 
inything feels certain the 


children television in their 
stride is 


children did 


mobiles 


generatior ot 


with radios and auto 


affect students’ 
Philip Lewis, assistant principal 
it South Shore High School in Chicago, 
has just completed a study which tends 


Does’ television 


grades? 


to reconcile to some degree the con 


flicting results re ported in this area of 
research It depends, according to 


Lewis, 


what subjects he is studying 


student and 
Students 


than fifteen hours a 


on the calibre of the 


viewing ry more 


week usually skid in their scholasti 
standing if they are good students or 
lowe Only superior students can 


view fifteen hours or more a week with 
Television helps students 
English 


mut harm 


learn history, current events, 


literature and some aspects of science 


but the learning of subjects requiring 
i 
application 


hindered by TV These 


much memorizing or rea 


soning Is 


include grammar mathematics and 
foreign languages 

The child of the electronic era may 
actually read more than his older 
brothers and sisters Che CBC has a 


television program called Hidden Pages 


on which children’s classics are nar 


rited, dramatized and illustrated. The 
response 1S euch that Miss Jean 
Thomson, head of Boys ind Girls 
House the children’s library in To 
ronto. has to get the titles of these 


several weeks in advance to 


books 
meet the requests that follow the pro 


there 


gram never are enough copies 
and so there’s alwavs a waiting list 
A survey of the reading interests and 


problems of the teen-age group was re 
cently completed by Miss Mary White, 
librarian of the Older Boys 
Section of Toronto libraries 

one percent of the girls and 23 percent 
of the Toronto’s 
schools found that television interfered 
with their reading. A comparison was 


ind Girls 
Twenty 


boys in secondary 


1954 
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The Christmas gift watch of highest prestige is Longines, the world’s 
most honored watch. Longines watches have won ten world’s fair 
grand prizes and 28 gold medals; highest honors for accuracy in 
Observatory competitions. Longines and its distinguished companion, 
Wittnauer, are products of the Longines-Wittnauer Watch Company. 











LONGINES CONVOY AUTOMATIC —A self-winding 


LONGINES STARLIGHT SERENADE +4006 — Forty 
fine diamonds are set in this magnificently 
fashioned 14K white. gold watch. $525. Longines 
diamond watches are noteworthy for excellence 


watch of traditional Longines quality which is 


waterproof and shock-resistant as well. $135.00, 
ther styled Longines men's watches from $79.50 








CONGINES CHECKMATE KING—Most unusual, yet WITTNAUER WIMBLEDON AUTOMATIC—Perfect for 


in superb good taste. Cased in 14K gold, has nurse or professional woman. Self-winding. Wate 
handsome chessboard dial. $165. The “Queer proof 10K gold-fille hock-resistant, ant 


for ladies identical but for size. $145 





WITTNAUER GOLD MEDAL DOREEN—Graceful ex 


WITTNAUER ENSIGN AUTOMATIC—Handsome elt 


tended hinged ends add luxury to this exquisite winding watch. Stainle teel case. One of 

watch in 14K yellow or white gold. $79.50. Other Proof’ models—waterproof, shock-resistant 

Wittnauer watches in all styles from $37.50 breakable mainspring, anti-magnetic. $65 
ABOVE ARE SUGGESTED RETA 


Y . a) 4 
Longines = Nilinauer 
GOMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
Since 1866. Maker of Watches of the Highest Character 





1255 Phillips Square 


Montreal 2, Quebec 





Can You Use Extra Cash? 


Here's an easy way for you to make an extra 
$20 or $30 a week. You need no experience 
we show you how quickly and 
full details, no obligation of course, write 
today to: 


Dundas Street West, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


Fidelity Money Makers Club, 210 
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made between Grade 9 and Grade 13 
with the 
older teen-agers’ reading and proved 
a problem to only 13 percent of the 
girls and 21 percent of the boys 


Television interfered less 


Miss 


White says, “‘we have learned that TV 


“Since the survey came out 


can have a positive as well as a negative 
relation to reading. Both teachers and 
librarians report that young people 
asked for books and 
special information as a direct result 
of viewing T'V programs. She thinks 


have specific 





that while television can interfere w 
reading, and does when it’s first in 
stalled; the evidence shows that once 
the novelty wears off television will 
work not so much in competition with 
books as in conjunction with them 
The CBC was one of the first agenci 

inywhere to telecast school lessons 


The ba 
called Life In Canada Today 






s for this experiment was 
series 
Programs covered ranching in Al 
berta, uranium prospecting, the K iti 
mat power project and the maple-sugar 
industry. In sugar making, professional 
actors carried out all the steps, using a 
Film 
ind animated charts provided further 
About 2,000 
were sent questionnaires; 592 
them to the CB¢ 


whelmingly approved the 


dummy tree and other props 
explanation teacher 
returned 
These teachers overt 
telecast ex 
periment ninety-four percent wantec 
it continued. They said students view 
ing the telecasts had a better knowledge 
of the subject than non-viewers and 
were more interested in the lesson. 

At the University of Toronto there i 

seminar devoted to studying com 


munications To test the power o 


television, a member of this seminar 
Dr. Edmund Carpenter 


professor of 


inth opology conducted in exper 
ment One hundred and eight stu 
dents in second-year General Arts were 
divided into four group of equa 
ibility One of the four roup x 

eated in tudio and given a lecture 
ol linguistic codifications of realit 


they would be in a lecture roon 








\ second group in another room fo 
lowed the telecast of the lecture fron 
television set 4 third group els 
where heard the telecast as if on the 
radi \ fourth group read printed 
report of the lecture No notes were 
ken and all group Ver upervil a 
Immediately after the program the 108 
tudent were given est 
Qf the tour groups those n I 
ecture studio and those who read the 
lecture tied with an verage of 65 pr 
cent correct answer! Ihe di 
ied 69 per n nd o to came 
ry grout wit I ‘ ive ff 
ercent Dr. Carl Willian profe 
rt f cholog na mem f 
seminal worked out tne tist 
the project He said re oncil I 
one is forced to is that t« 1 large extel 
e grades you made depended 
vhich channel uu rec ved you 
rm on from.” 
['V affects us all for better or 
34 Just before CB elevision W 
inched. Gilbert Selds« who for eig 
rs was head of the ‘Television P 
I Departmen of the Colum} 
Broadcastin syste! is igh ‘ 
| ont te id nex eT I ‘ 
CRt fT é ad ¢ 
vill ive an effec I er 
t re t Vn i \ Tt | 4 
rr rd 
i e tatal iKI > ett 
he excesses d he 
err yf P S I | _ 
d the attitude he 
b hemsel 3) nt ic hie Dn ‘ 
he ne é look nferior pg 
see televisior ill It no 
vi ne person can turn off, b 
wha fifty rccept th counts re 
n mmunity there no pl i 


Family Allowances 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 


Division of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare are sure that all 
but an insignificant amount 1s spent 
for children and they can point to a 
surveys 


number of non-government 


that seem to bear this out 


About a hundred of the two million 


cheques going out this month will be 


stolen and cashed on forged endorse 


ments About sixty will be chewed uy 


by dogs, torn up by children or gt 


through the washing machine in 


husband’s shirt pocket, and because of 
this duplicates will have to be issued 
later Another hundred or so will 
simply disappear, and ten years fron 


now the odd one will still be turning 
up at banks for payment. Today the 
Government is still redeeming four or 
five 1945 cheques per month nd at 


the last count this fall 4,999 cheques 


worth $49,000 issued in 194 were st 
uncashed 

Che bitter nd widespread py 
tion the llowance enerated at the 
yutset has simmered down until ne 


really organized remains 
Prime Minister St. Laurent said cor 
fidently 1 Ve 


would dare dc 


opposition 


government 


j 


on nt 
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inere |! pneen 1 serious criti 
then n | é nee 94¢t { I 
! indi r I 
ne ( inadial t t 
nine percen ' } } p 
‘ lr st ni t ce mi 
he last poll was ‘ 
But scepti , 
I a qt 
H n ye 
I ed ner D> mmend 
ind I I | i I 
€ ‘ Ord ‘ , 
rand e econo! t 1 t 
lends itsel ' i? H 
re ami é a I y 
ine cos D 
purse n r 


‘ { , nmet 
ntl me 
ce hild At 
fF SOny ! ear 
ere } n é mer pend 
t h ‘ » } 
re ce « ri { y ‘ 
ndertaker 
On he the t de d 
more » Ket I I I ‘ 
y fron i inimur © 
maximum of $8 a mon on hil 
t V i total Ss] ate. ( 
en ove {he . ilk 
first ixteer eal 
Eligibility equirement t 
mple. If of school age the child 
ttend chnool eguiar He mus De 
rT ntained by the pe on receiving 
lowance If n born in Canada ‘ 
must resid here ‘ before | 
ments can begir He must stay il 
(Canada ilthoug i three-montl b 
en eu ear to cation or sch 
ng outside Canada 1 ermitted 
Che allowance is paid regardless of 
family’s financial means The basi 


xemption allowed in income tax for 


dependent children is $400 but this 
r ] ’ : li ? 
ipplies only t hildret Ve zixteen 
AAC EAN S MA 
‘ 


r to those ineligible for family alk 
ances because they haven’t lived 
Canada a year. Children eligibk 
family allowances rate an exemptior 
only $150, whether the parents acc: 
the allowance or not 

Most family men who earn $8, 
or more would gain by taking the $4 
exemption for their children instead 
family allowances, if they could, | ; 
the Income Tax Act won’t let ths 
High-bracket 


profit by refusing family allowances 


( 


earners can’t make 


their children. 


[he cheque usually goes to t j 
mother Where the mother is dea 
or has been deemed incompetent, tl 


father 


allow ince 


cheque is made out to the 


Where 


sometimes are 


misuse is pre ved 
taken 
mother and paid to such agencies 
the Children’s Aid 
administered for the children 


away from 
Society to be 
Wher 
family allowances were first planned 
was thought that in French-Canadiat 
Quebec 
hold the purse strings, payment wou 
Howe 


ifter long debate les mamans won. TI 





where husbands traditionally 


have to be made to fathers 


dire predictions of family disruy 
n Quebec didn’t materialize 

One fisherman at Louisport, Nfld 
1 couple of years ago wrote O 
CJueen complaining bitterly that tl 
cheque should be sent to hin 
month because he had voted for Jo 
Smallwood, Newfoundland’s  Libe 
premier Buck 


im Palace sent the letter to Ottaw 


and his wife hadn't 





ind Ottawa patiently explained th 





mothers got the cheques no matter ! 
they voted 
he é e allowance per far 
ttle < er di At presen 
re eleven ( nadiar imu ! 
' e than $9 : th 
ece f il A nces f ifteer are 
na twe ne in No S id one 
n Quebe } e sixteen « a s nds 
teen eligible fe famul i} ince 
xteen-child nil rece $9 
>LOO mont 
Canad \ . ; 
ince legislat Ir 145 v 
a pr i t 
ntrie lad ( ‘ yr 
, progr Ire ft 
i od ( nad tt Vi I 
af rous fami i me | 
{ ed State he onl nd 
r I vt ~© , 
I 
I if record ‘ 
llow ‘ h 
el nf bu rat I 
ber of children per Canadian f 
n 1945: tod 
¢ Che bi e pe } 
| n climbed when me 1 
! rsea } } of Qf 
a4 hen ha dr stead 
nd 7 birth ‘ thousand tod 
Nor e famil llowances } de bis 
amilie bigger by encouraging child 
tring among lower-income rout 
iny opponents predicted At the 
441 census Canada had 170.000 fan 
ile vith six or more children: by 19 
n spite of increased pe nulation. he 
number of these families had dropped 
ilmost to 150,000 
Director of Canad famuy ii 
ince program since it began is Byrne 
Curry, fifty-one, a six-foot yout 
looking former school inspecto f 


Nova Scotia 

One of the first Canadian advocal« 
F re nen 
Canadian Catholic priest named Ler 
Lebel During the 1930s Father Leb: 


was almost a lone voice. He lectured 


of family allowances was i 


testified before committees, wrot: 
reams and finally frustrated old 
man, he retired to a Catholic retré 

in Montreal jut he made some con 


verts Among them was George | 


Davidson, then Canadian Welfare Cour 
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Super De Luxe Toast 'n Jam Set, $46.95 
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It’s my kind of car! That’s what you'll say when 
you see this agile beauty with its crisp, new styling 
expressed in long, low, flowing lines. 


There’s something about its virile conception .. . its 
fleet, poised appearance that will send your imagina- 
tion soaring — set it aflame. You’ll sense a startling 
feeling of motion even when the car is parked at the 
curb— thanks to a unity of design that has never before 


been achieved in motorcar styling. 


But be prepared for “‘firsts”’! For now, more than ever, 
Canada’s most distinctive automobile is out in front. 
Every line says “quality’’—every colour says “good 
taste.”’ Here is truly the finest DeSoto ever built. 

















So new and different it will fire your imagination 


All De Soto cars are V-8’s this year—powered by the 
new 185-h.p. Firedome or the great 200-h.p. Fireflite 
engine. And here’s more good news—in every 755 
De Soto you get the incomparable PowerFlite auto- 
matic transmission as standard equipment! Power 
brakes, full-time power steering, power seats, and 
power window lifts are also available as optional 
equipment to make your driving easier. 

This is too good to miss. See all the exciting new things 
that DeSoto has in store for you. Visit your Dodge- 


De Soto dealer’s today or tomorrow, for sure! 


Manufactured in Canada 
by Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 
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The fabulous new 


De Soto 


Jor 1955 


FIREFLITE V-S8 - FIREDOME V-S 
































| “No party would dare tamper with family ts 
. t 
| : |} 
allowances—except to make them bigger n 
oe Lhe 
ida 
cil head who a short time later, as Che 'beneficial effects of the allow be 
Canada’s Deputy Minister of Welfare, inces are reflected in innumerabk pacis 
- ‘ » | 
was to have the whole famiiy-allowance ways At the personal level they 
" » » vO 
program in his lap. During World are reflected in the many letters sucl ' : 
War II Britain’s sweeping Beveridge as the one from a New Brunswiclh i 
Report advocated family allowances mother who wrote with homey candid ; ‘ 
Three months later its Canadian echo, ness to director Curry “Billy want F 
the Marsh Report, did the same Fj me to tell you he has his first pair of : 
nally a confirmed and lifelong bache flannelette pyjamas | always mad ai 
lor, Prime Minister Mackenzie King them out of flour sacks before.’ 
started the legislative machinery rolling At the national level the benefits of ' 
in 1944 to make them law family allowances are perhaps even 


The Opposition objected violently 
Progressive Conservative leader John 
Bracken called them a political bribe 
Ontario Tory newspapers claimed it 
was a scheme to milk wealthy On 
tario for the benefit of Quebec’s large 
Catholic families. Ontario’s Progress 
ive Conservative Premier George Drew 
was quoted as saying in an Aug. 9, 1944 
radio speech that “‘the Government of 
Ontario intends to do everything within 
its power to make sure this iniquitous 
bill does not go into effect.” But he 
has been reiterating ever since that he 
yf 
family allowances but to the way the 
federal government was pushing them 
through without consulting the prov 


was opposed not to the principle 


inces. 

But the bill’s popular appeal was 
undeniable and when the showdown 
came on Aug. 1, 1944, there wasn’t an 
MP who dared vote against it 

Family allowances are still a favorite 
political battleground, but now the 
opposition is trying to jump on the 
bandwagon with the cry ““‘We thought 


more evident. During the first year of 
allowances milk consumption jumped 
forty million pounds a month in Can 
ada. The national production of chil 
dren’s shoes rocketed from 762,000 to 
ilmost 1,200,000 pairs per month afte 
a year of family allowances. Montreal 
milkmen reported that they were leav 
ing milk at slum tenements that never 
took delivered milk before 

The manager of a Quebec City 
department store wrote in 1946 that 
the firm never before had an infant 
wear department but it was installing 
one because of customer demand. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company reported it 
was sending much larger quantities of 
food to northern trading posts becauss 
Indians and Eskimos were rapidly en 
larging their diets. One post that sold 
98 cases of canned tomatoes and twe 
cases of powdered milk in 1944 sold 
1,016 cases of tomatoes and 989 case: 
of powdered milk two years later 

One of the most dramatic benefits 
of family allowances has been improved 
school attendance in Canada. Playing 


of it first.” Almost every year there hooky used to be just plain fun; now 
is an exchange in parliament like this’ it can cost the whole family money 
one of last January. CCFer Stanley because allowances are suspended for 


Knowles declared: “‘Family allowances 
were on our platform in 1942, two years 


children not attending school regularly 
When the payments began in 1945 so 























ahead of the government.”’ Health and many children flocked back to school Cate 
Welfare Minister Paul Martin charged: in rural areas of Nova Scotia and De 
“It was not Your party opposed Saskatchewan that some sections had " 
them.’’ Social Credit leader Solon Low to enlarge classrooms. The same prob — 
chipped in: ‘“‘The principle of family lem arose in Newfoundland in 1949 td 
allowances, the idea of making direct when it joined Canada and allowance a 
gifts of purchasing power to consumers payments began there. Ontario courts as 
was advocated by Social Credit twenty handled 1,084 cases of truancy in 1944 . 
years before the government got the but by 1952 truancy cases had dropped 
idea.’” Then CCF leader M. J. Coldwell to 189 ; 
usually has the last word “This is a 
an insult to the memory of a great A Prize for Newfoundland bers 
Canadian. Everyone is trying to steal + % 
credit for something that Woodsworth Another benefit, according to econo a ty 
proposed before many of us were born.”” mists, is that family allowances ar one 
The Progressive Conservative side of redistributors of wealth from the ric} eri 
the House stayed out of this particular to the poor regions of the nation. Unde: Yr 
family-allowance squabble but on sev this heading. too, lies the answer to rd 
; J ’ Soft. eral other oe its members have probably the most vexing of family ; 
Tic te the Scotch. : staunchly claimed that they always allowance questions: Does rich, Prot no } 
Thi i | approved of family allowances; that  estant Ontario have to subsidize poor he 1 
ventle. eolden-huet ; * : | they voted for them in 1944; and that prolific, Catholic Quebex h 
r tried it / . ssoeeons = they are now in favor of increasing the Ontario does bear the brunt of the she 
light. Have you a" payments And Leslie Morris, national pill, but Quebec doesn’t profit nearly mer 
c The - . organizer for the Labor Progressive as well proportionately as some other \ 
was ] 7 16 GS Whisky } Party, declared recently that his party provinces. 
Since ‘ had advocated family allowances ahead Ontario through taxation pays forty wai 
sa a) HORSE elon of the Liberals, that the present allow nine percent of the nation’s family tion 
W Hi | Ek, (ELLAR} ances are “much too low,” and that allowances and gets thirty percent is st 
aa a mol the Labor Progressives would increase back British Columbia also loses , 
of coursé . ld them and make them payable through It pays nine percent of the bill and ' — 
out a child’s school life and not cut collects seven and a half percent | ial 
sled in Scotland them off at sixteen Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta gain ‘oki 
Distilled, blended one ache ; = > : But the Liberals, meanwhile, inter a little on the deal. All other provinces ' wns’ 
Available in various eset : sre pret every money saving election prom profit handsomely. Saskatchewan col j 
- ise that Opposition parties make as a lects twice as much as it pays; New ( 
warning that family allowances would Brunswick and Nova Scotia three times fai 
be cut by another government as much; Newfoundland close to four ' for 
The truth of course is that no party times as much; and Prince Edward wh« 
would dare tamper with family allow Island takes seven times as much out me 
ances except to make them bigger. And of the family-allowance kitty as it the 
the reason for the political immunity puts in. dir 
of family allowances is that no legis Quebec incidentally doesn’t win the n 
lation has ever been as intimately ribbon for big families, either. New I 
linked with the everyday lives of the foundland, New Brunswick and Prince Th 
| masses of the people Edward Island, in that order, all aver nee 
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ge more children per family than 
Quebec, which comes a poor fourth 
Perhaps still another national benefit 
in be attributed to family allowances 
Chey lured a tenth province into Can 
ida. Proud Newfoundlanders had al 
wavs turned the confederation proposal 
down cold until in 1948 they learned 
to their amazement that a big family 
would receive almost as much in family 


allowances as the man of the house 
could earn in a year’s cod fishing. New 
foundland quickly changed its mind 


ind voted to join Canada 

The official entry day 
April 1, 1949, but Newfoundlanders 
protested when they learned that this 
vouldn’t make them eligible for family 
illowances until] May. Ottawa hastily 
eshuffled the 


WAS SE as 


confederation schedule 


ind Newfoundland officially became a 
part of Canada one minute before 
midnight on March 31. For the privi 


ege of having a tenth province for that 
one minute, Canada paid Newfound 
landers $700,000 in 
luring April 1949. 
How 


ifteen tons of cheques 


family allowances 


} 


is the enormous job of 


getting 
into the Can 
idian mails each month ac« ompli hed? 
[he operation is decentralized, with a 
regional office in the capital of each 
handling all ind 


printing of cheques for that province 


province the files 


[here is only a small headquarters staff 
in Ottawa 


Toronto, with 800,000 cheques a 
month to mail, does the biggest job 
In a dingy old five-story building on 


Front Street the Toronto staff of about 


four hundred starts each day by answer 
ing three thousand letters. The 
bill—-$47,000 a month—is higher 
that of the whole city of Kingston 
Letters of complaint and praise come 
in with all manner of weird addresses 
Many are addressed to *““The Children’s 
Cheque Man, Toronto.”” A Bradford, 
Ont who failed to receive a 
cheque one month wrote a blistering 
tirade to ““The Dept. of Family War 
fare.”’ In 1949 


postage 


than 


mother 


a Toronto mother fol 


lowed the mailing directions on the 
application form exactly; she carefully 
copied on her envelope: “To the 
Regional Director of Family Allow 
inces in the capital city of the province 


in which you reside.’ 
When a application 
is swallowed up into a vast and complex 


new irrives it 


machinery of checks and cross-checks 
aimed at preventing duplicate pay 
ments and fraud. Birth records from 


the provincial registrars of births are 
sent twice a week to the reepective 
family-allowance offices, but the birth 
verification may not come until three 
or four months after the mother’s 


family-allowance application has ar 
In the meantime the office 


could 


rived has 
no proof that the baby exists—-he 
be no than a fictitious 
the application form—but 
ahead and start family-allowance 
ments ‘‘on faith.”’ 

Meanwhile, however, the baby’s card 
big white empty on it 
waiting for the official birth registra- 
tion number to be filled in. If the space 
is still empty after four months, mean 


more name on 
they go 


pay 


has a space 


ing no birth verification has come 
through from the provincial govern 
ment, the mother will get a letter 


asking why. If she doesn’t have a good 
answer, the baby will be cut off family 
allowance rolls then and there 

One mother near Toronto who had 
failed to register her baby asked 
for birth registration for the child and 
when she did nothing about it pay 
ments were stopped. She stormed into 
the office of Harry Thornton, 
director for Ontario, carrying the baby 
in her arms. ‘“‘Here!”’ she exclaimed. 
“Does he look as if born yet? 
Thornton explained they still 
needed some birth prevent 


was 


assistant 


he’s 
that 
record to 
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duplicate payment should someone else 


apply for the child ‘We can’t file the 
baby away in a filing cabinet,”’ he told 
the mother testily 

Sometimes immigrants must ust 


Internationad 
Refugee Organization registrations to 
prove birth and age of children Many 
war brought to 


baptismal certificates or 


orphans have been 


Canada by 


immigrant foster parents 
ind there is no record of who the 
children are, their age or birthplac« 


In these cases a statement from 
doctor is sometimes requested attesting 
to the child’s apparent age 


About 


day ire 


six hundred new applications 


the Toronto 
Ontario il 


per processed at 


office alone, and among 


most 800,000 families receiving allow 


ances troublesome confusion of nam« 


turns up almost daily Keeping the 
Smiths, Browns and Joneses sorted out 


ind sending the montt 
i nightmarish job. There 


hundred Mrs. Mary Smiths 
allowances in Toronto alone 


correct cheque 
after month is 
are nearly 


recelving 
while one of them 
name “Mrs 
thousand Smith 
Ontario. 


ind every once in a 


writes in her 


Smith.” 


signing 
There are five 
ilowance 


family accounts in 


Chere are three hundred Mary Browns. 
When a Child Goes to Work 


lians who 


New ( 


foreign 


inac discover their 


names ire 1 handicap in 


Canada, and simplify or Anglicize the 


spelling, are always crossing 


ip lamuly 
allowance records. One Windsor immi 


grant mother filed an application for 
her two children using the name Zno 
toly A letter went back saying pay 
rent was beginning and asking hei 

forward a birth-verification document 


for each child. She misunderstood and 


made out a new application, but by 


now they were dropping the 7 fron 
Since 


their name there was no 


for ““Notoly,”’ the new application al 
was approved and payment begat! Phe 
mother received a double allowance 
three months. 

Birth verification is only the begin 
ning of the checking systen If a | 
stops attending school regularly 
name will turn up on report 


monthly to family-allowance office 


school inspectors If he is placed 
a children’s institution and the pare 
fail to report the fact so allowances can 


the division will soon 


be stopped un 
cover the fact in their twice-yearly 
check of children in institutions If 
i child goes to work his name will 


appear promptly in the list which comes 


regularly from the Unemployment In 


surance Commission showing children 


under sixteen issued unemployment 
insurance books. If a child dies and 
the mother forgets to notify the divi 
sion, the death will probably be re 
ported immediately anyway by the 


newspaper-clipping service 


the 


division’s 
but uf 


record of it will turn 


the lists of de 


not 


aths of 


up shortly in 
children under sixteen which, like birth 
records, come twice i week from the 
provincial registrar 

But with all their checking, there 
little or no investigation of how allow 
ances are spent to see that they are 


The 


illowance 


children 
the 


intended for 
criticism of 


used as 
commonest 


is that they are spent on beer, bing« 
bonnets and everything else but the 
kids. 

A member of the Toronto allowan 
staff once saw woman cash a $f 
allowance cheque at a bank and go 
directly to a hat shop where she bought 
a $5.39 hat He accosted her imme 
diately. The woman opened her shop 


ping bag and produced school books 
and a pair of children’s shoes worth 
$8 that she had bought ten minutes 
before 

Officials admit the only way they 
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They buy food. shoes and a farmhouse 


roof, and one baby just ate the cheque 


} x ‘ 


have of learning of misuse and abuse 


of allowance cheques is to wait for 
neighbors or such 
welfare agencies as the Children’s Aid 


society 


complaints from 
Most complaints turn out to 
be inaccurate, but they are always 
checked Last year there were only 
complaints 
moth 


allowances and 


fifteen hundred misuse , 
against Canada’s two million 
ers receiving family 
only about five hundred of these turned 
out to be serious enough to require a 


warning or suspension of payment 


‘This proves one of two things,” 
AY Fred Jackson, the Ontario di 
rector “‘Kither few mothers misuse 
the allowances or we catch few mothers 


who misuse them. But we feel certain 
that ninety-nine percent is spent prop 
erly for the children.’ 

Jean Graham, Ontario family-allow 
ince welfare supervisor, told me that 
of Ontario’s 800,000 accounts there are 
now 112 that have been taken from 


mothers because of misuse and are 


being paid to local Children’s Aid 
Societies to administer for the chil 
dren “The leading cause is that the 
mother is incapable of handling money 


Miss 
“Liquor is probably the 


ind has got herself in debt,”’ 
Graham said 


second - cause Usually after a year or 





wo of supervision the allowance can 

be given back to the mother.’ 
Sometimes it takes the wisdom of 

i Solomon to figure out whethe: i 


certain expenditure is for the benefit of 


children 
Some Take Music Lessons 


4 New Brunswick man complained 
ibout allowance cheques being used to 
nut a new roof on his neighbor’s farm 
house Investigation revealed it was 
i large family and several children slept 


in the attic under the leaky roof. Every 


time it rained they all caught colds 
Ottawa ruled the new roof was a 


legitimate use for family allowances. 
In Saskatchewan recently allowances 

totaling $1,000 had been saved for a 

family of seven by a welfare agency 


receiving the payments for them. Ot 


tawa gave its approval and the money 
was us as down payment on a house 
to reum.e the family. 
Recommendations that the allow 
ince cheque be used for the child’s 


clothing or food were ollowed literally 


by a Guelph, Ont., mother. She wrote 
to the Toronto office: Would vou 
please send me another che que ‘ lhe 
baby ate the last one.” 

Se. | government and non-govern 


g 
ment surveys on the spending of family 
ive been conducted vi 





illowances 


cording to these, about forty percent 
pool the allowances with other family 
income and there is no exact record 


Only 


illowances for one specifi 


of how it spent nineteen 
percent use 
purpose like clothing or savings or in 


sUTANCE poli ies 





[The surveys show that large and 
low-income families tend to use them 
for basic necessities such as food, 


clothing and medical care; smaller or 
high-income families report more often 
that allowances are saved for educa 
tional purposes or are spent on “‘extras”’ 
such as music lessons or summer camps 
In a study of five hundred Owen Sound 
On families, by Cecilia Eberle, a so 
ciology from Loyola Univer 
sity, Chicago, nineteen percent of fam- 
banked 
nvested them in insurance policies for 
future education of their children. 

children’s clothing is 


student 


ilies said they illowances or 


In every case, 
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the item for which allowances are most 

This is followed 
Next, and mentioned 
only about half as often as clothing, is 


commonly spent. 


closely by food. 


medical care. 
Despite the 
checking to prevent paying for ineli- 
nonexistent children, the 
government often gets defrauded, In 
1951 the Toronto office discovered it 
was still paying allowances for a nor- 
thern Ontario Indian baby that had 
died shortly after the program began 
in 1945. The infant’s death had been 
unreported for six years. Officials say 
it cannot happen again because a list 


gible or 


of children receiving allowances in each 
Indian family is now sent every year 
to every Indian agent for review. 

To begin with, the Family Allowances 
Division had to verify the births of all 
children under sixteen, not just new 
The applications kept 
piling up ahead of birth verifications 
until in 1947 unverified births hit a 
peak of two and a half million. Every 
month the division was paying about 
$10 millions for children it wasn’t sure 
existed And some of them, it was 
subsequently discovered, didn’t exist. 

One disgruntled St. Catharines, Ont., 
machinist who felt he had paid too 
much income tax decided to get some 
back. He had one child, but told his 
wife to apply and collect allowances 
for six. It worked for fifteen months 
and the couple collected $530 more 
than they were entitled to. Then they 
got frightened and gave themselves 
away The mother wrote a garbled 
letter to the Toronto office saying the 


births as now 


children were no longer living with her. 
The director became suspicious and 
sent the RCMP around Later the 
father had to pay back the $530 and 
a $770 fine to boot. 

It is a fact that anyone can apply 
and begin receiving family allowances 
for a nonexistent child, but for $5 a 
If no birth 
registration comes through from pro- 


month it wouldn’t pay 


vincial records in about four months 
the family-allowance people with the 
RCMP at 
to know why 


their elbows are wanting 
Between 1947 and 
1951 there were eighteen prosecutions 
against people who tried to get allow- 
ances for fictitiops children, or one 


for every 100,00 families receiving 
allow inces 
One of the toughest disqualifications 


When chil 


dren are out of Canada longer than 


to catch 1s nonresidency 


three months parents are supposed to 
notify the allowance office and pay 
ments are suspended. Sometimes noti 
fication isn’t made and allowances con- 
tinue to go out to the address of a 
relative long after the family has left 
the country 

\ Toronto mother of five children 
who moved to the United States in 


1948 thought her children remained 
eligible as long as they remained 
Canadian citizens For almost two 


years the grandmother in Toronto con- 
tinued to accept and cash the cheques, 
sending the cash to the United States 
When the Family Allowances Division 
finally got wise, the mother had to pay 
1 $100 fine and refund $571 she had 
pocketed in allowances 

Since allowances began ten years ago 
many millions of dollars have been 
spent in overpayments but most of it 
is collected again afterwards. Today, 
with almost $3 billions distributed, 
there are overpayments outstanding of 
$320,000, about one dollar of every 
$10,000 distributed. Of this, $145,000 


formidable system of 

















NOW AND FOR YEARS 
TO COME . ... she will 
treasure your gift of a CAN- 
AVA WATCH--styled for 
chic distinction and designed 
for years of dependable ac- 
curacy. With anti-magnetic, 
17-jewel movement, un- 
breakable Nivaflex 


spring and beautiful rolled 


main- 


gold case, her CANAVA 
watch comes in a_ proud 


plush-lined presentation 
case. Fully guaranteed. See 
the wide selection at your 
dealer’s or in his Canava 
catalogue 59 models to 
choose from. Ladies’ watches 


from $31.75. 





Lovely 
KAYSER NYLONS 


For the lovely ladies on your 
Christmas list. In the spark- 
ling new. Christmas Gift 
Package at $3.00 containing 
two pairs of Kayser luxury 
sheer Evelon 60/15 nylons 
for gl amorous evening wear, 
Each pair is wrapped in its 
own re-usable plastic en- 
velope Other Kayser ho- 
siery from $1.25 a pair 


gift packaged 4 pairs toa box. 


MACLEAN 











PRESTO Automatic 
Steam Iron ; 


p 
Give her a Presto—the famous C 
steam iron with the Scorch Pr 
venterthat uses plaintap wate! d 
C 


Completely automatic, light in 





weight, perfectly balanced. 





Irons and presses in half the 


time! Available at leading 
hardware, houseware and , 
electrical stores everywhere t] 


NATIONAL PRESTO INDUSTRIES 
OF CANADA LIMITED B 
Wallaceburg, Ontario 





MERRY CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS BY CUTEX 


There’s one to please every b 
lady on your list! , 
‘Your Very Own’ . » this h 
pretty - as - a - picture dressing é 
table set will delight every f 
junior miss! Complete mani 
cure set in plastic boudoir ' 
tray, $3.00 
“Club Kit” ... best travel i 
ing companion in the world! 
Smart leather manicure set 
In sparkling red or luxurious 
black. $6.00. Others from 89« : 
to $7.00. 

S 
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A ROYAL GIFT 


Here’s a gift that grows in 
popularity every year. It’s 
Christie’s Royal Fruit Cake 

four pounds of rich, 
delicious cake made as only 
Christie’s can make it. Filled 
with nuts and fruit, it will 
bring a sparkle to the eye 
of the lucky person who finds 
t under the tree . . . from 
YOU, dear Santa. Look for 
the gay gift box at your 
grocer’s It’s moderately 
priced too! 


BAKED BY CHRISTIE'S 


Cite with the 


Tourh 


Waterman's 


The sculptured beauty of 
these famed Wedgwood Jas 
per Ware Salad Servers will 
be received with joy by 
every gracious hostess whose 
hospitality you’ve enjoyed 
bk rguisile in every de tail of 
finest Sheffield stainless steel 
with traditional blue and 
white pistol-shaped handles. 
Available in fine-china shops 
icross Canada. About $29.75 


set. 


MACLEAN'S MAGAZINE 


GIVE MEANING TO 
YOUR XMAS WISHES 


with this lasting gift 
Waterman’s Sapphire, 
world’s first jewel point pen! 
Exclusive retractable mech 
anism Rolled gold plate, 
slim, weighs less than an 
ounce. Packaged for presen- 
tation in smart purse “‘Sec- 
retary”’ for ladies, and in 
rich, simulated leather wal 
let for men Choice of col 
ors. Truly an ideal personal 


or business gift. Only $5.95! 


™ 
ef 


Refreshing as the first hya 


inth of spring! Clifton’s 
luxurious bathtime frilt set 
of a heavenly blue Dusting 
Powder Mitt—sprinkled 
with glittering-gold star: 
and graceful blue vase filled 
with shimmering Bath Crys 
tals both in the exhila 
rating scent of Spring 
Hyaciniths! Vase can be 
used when empty to plant 
a “real” hyacinth bulb! 
Ay tilable it better cosmetic 
counters Clifton’s Bath 
Crystals 16 oz $1.50. 
Dusting Powder Mitt and 
Powder —$1.25. 


FASHIONS 
IN FRAGRANCE 


by LENTHERIC 


For a real old-fashioned 
Christmas. Not one—but five 
lovely gifts in one . in 
14-ounce bottles of Bouquet 
Tweed, Dark Brilliance, Mir- 
acle, Shanghai and Red Lilac. 


$1.95 


BRIO ‘Fine Art in Toys” 
from Sweden 
DOGTASSY i shiny red 
dog, with blue floppy ears, 
long wagging tail short 
stubby legs which move 
when pulled Measures 9 
long 
POP-UP TRAIN—Engi 
nee! pops up ind down 
Piston action off revolving 
wheels Brilliantly colored 
in red vellow black and 
green iver-all length 
21 ) wo sample 3 of bril 
liant range of distinctive 
toys In all the best toy 
department Distributed 
exclusivel in Canada by 
MENZIES and Co. Ltd., 27 
Wellington St. W., Toronto. 


Montreal Conadiéns 
vs 


All Stars 


“PRO” HOCKEY 


All 

= 

Sep 

pla 

shoot a1 

blo me 

fe nal hoch 
EAGLE TOYS LTD. 


Montreal, Canada 








is regarded as collectible; the rest has 
been written off as uncollectible. Two 
thirds of the outstanding overpayments 
ire in Quebec. Officials say this is due 
to Quebec’s relatively inefficient system 
of registering births and infant deaths, 
which lets overpayments continue un 
detected for longer periods 

A criticism often heard about Can- 
ida’s family-allowance system is that 
he government wastes money paying 
the allowance to high-income families 
who neither want nor need it, then each 
year goes to a great deal more expense 


o take it back through income tax 








Gramps’ 


still do his jacket up 


cancelied out some 






SIXTEEN YEARS ago everything about this 


new, it smelled new, 


Through the years this jacket became 


the-nouse jacket, and 


the Lightning fastener still 


It is argued that if this merry-go-round 
were eliminated, the administration 
costs thus saved would make it pos- 
sible to pay a bigger allowance to 
families:that really need it. 

Whatever the answer for Canada as 
a nation, the individual Canadian can 
use a rule of thumb to determine 
whether he personally wins or loses. 

Unless he earns $10,000 or more, his 
income tax is probably only one third 
to one quarter of all the taxes he 
actually pays the federal government. 
Multiply his income tax by three and 
a half and this is roughly what he 


SN 


hould have discarded it years ago, but 


its warmth. 


jacket was new. It 


worked, althor 


contributes to the government’s rev- 
enue. Since nine percent of the gov- 
ernment revenue goes into family 
allowances, it can be assumed that 
nine percent of an individual’s contri- 
bution to the government goes into the 
national family-allowance pot. 

A man with three children and an 
income of $7,000 pays $840 income tax. 
When he multiplies this by three and 
a half to cover sales taxes, liquor taxes, 
tobacco taxes and his share of corpora 
tion taxes, he discovers that he is 
paying the government $2,940 a year 
Nine percent of this is $264.60, his 





( ¢ hristmas - 1938 


looked new, it felt 


and to “Gramps” it was just about the vest gift he could 
i hunting jacket, a fishing jacket, an around- 
sentimental favourite with its proud owner. But it aged, 





one, too, has i 


But this Christmas “‘Gramps” is getting a new jacket. 1 
Lightning fastener—so both he and the thoughtful giver will know that this marks 


the start of another long-lasting friendship. 





the original sipper that always works 


founded in 1925 by the inventor of the zipper 


Dr 


contribution to the national family- 
allowance fund. For three children 
his wife receives a family allowance of 
$18 a month, or $216 a year. Hence 
family allowances cost him $48.60 more 
a year than he receives. In other words 
he is paying his own family allowance 
and contributing another $48.60 to 
someone else’s allowance. 

Would that $48.60 go further if the 
government didn’t go to the expense 
of collecting and paying back the other 
$216? 

“On the surface it seems pointless to 
pay family allowances to high earners 
and then take it back again,” says 
Byrnes Curry, national director. “‘But 
the Government has decided that is the 
cheapest and fairest way of running it 
Any change would require a means test 
and the cost of administering and po 
licing a means test would be more than 
the present cost of paying allowances 
and collecting them back again.”’ 

The staff of nine hundred that admin 
isters family allowances also handles 
Canada’s old-age security program. The 
two programs together cost under $f 
millions a year to administer. This 
a cost of about seventy cents for every 
$100 sent out in family allowance o1 
old age pension cheques 

One strange inconsistency in family 
illowance eligibility regulations is that 
Canadian servicemen posted overseas 
if their children go with them, lose 
family allowances; but alien | S 
servicemen posted to Canada whose 
wives and children reside here the 
required year can collect allowances 
Many U. S. servicemen’s families in 
northern Canada and Newfoundland 
were receiving allowances a couple of 
years ago, but now they are ordered 
by their commanding officers not to 
apply 

Do many peopl refuse to accept the 
illowances because of principle? 

The division has no way of deter 
mining accurately. Officials know the 
total number of births in each province, 
ind they know that the number who 
apply for allowances is about one in 
a hundred less, but in this one percent 
ire all babies ineligible for family allow 
ances because they go immediately int 
institutions or because their parents 
take them out of the country to live 
Parents who don’t apply on principl 
are therefore much fewer than one in 
hundred 


Under the existing income-tax struc 


ture, however, parents are paying f 
the allowances whether they accept 
them or not. In effect, the allowances 
ire a rebate on income tax, and many 
persons may take the allowances for 
this reason ulthough possibly opposed 
to the whole idea In a 1947 survey 
of 416 prairie families, six families, or 


f 


one and a half percent, disapproved of 
family allow inces, although some were 
taking them. Only one group in Can 
ida refuses them for religious reasons 

the Hutterites, whose communal re 
ligion does not permit an individual or 
family to have exclusive possessions 
money or otherwise 

jut the opponents might as well 
settle down to a long session of grin 
ning and bearing. Family allowances 
ippear to be here to stay Ali the 
arguments for and against become 
insignificant beside the one overshad 
owing factor that insures their con 
tinuance—the government that would 
try to abolish them would be risking 
political stiicide 
do that . 


Governments don’t 





IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 

Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip- 
tiens are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 
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The Crew-Cuts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27 





ided public is enraptured chiefly by 
le quartets. The chances in favor 
four young men _ succeeding in 
ow business have never been better 
eighted. The odds improve when the 
juartet begins in a city of night clubs, 
ich as Toronto, where the group 
in gain experience until opportunity 
cratches a fingernail on the door. 
This was the with both the 
four Lads and the Crew-Cuts, whose 
istory is so interwoven that Rudi 
Maugeri and Johnnie Perkins started 
inging in a quartet called the Jor- 
jonaires with two other schoolmates 
who are now with the Four Lads. Rudi 
ind Johnnie dropped out of the 
Jordonaires to finish high school and 
later, with the example of the older 
quartet to encourage them, picked up 
Pat Barrett and Ray Perkins. They 
called themselves the Four Tones and 
started to sing in March 1952. 


case 


\rthur Godfrey Chilled Them 


Barry Nesbitt, a Toronto disk jockey, 
ird them and invited them to sing 
pirituals on his weekly 
whose audience selected a 


teen-agers 
how, new 
name for the group, Canadaires. Agent 
Dave Bossin found them some bookings 
n small Ontario cities at 
They bought white 
black tuxedo 
on installments from an understanding 
tailor. Their first break came when a 
Buffalo night club hired them for a 
month at $300 a week. 

The boys quit their jobs 


fees of about 
ten dollars apiece. 


mess jackets and pants 


Pat and 
Rudi had been clerks in Ontario govern 
Ray 

Johnnie 


offices was a 


and 


ment typewriter 
repairman a timekeeper 
Trans-Canada Air An 
acquaintance says of this period ““They 
dug the but they 
began up a _ repertoire oft 


with Lines 


spirituals most,” 
building 
popular songs. 
After Buffalo there was no work for 
four months. They lived at home and 
practiced at Rudi’s where 
mother earnestly pleaded with them to 


house, his 


stop trying to write what later became 
their first hit, Crazy Bout You Baby. 
“It’s awful,”’ she moaned. In November 
the Canadaires worked a night club in 
Niagira Falls for three weeks, then 
took their earnings and drove to New 
York to get on Arthur Godfrey’s 
Talent Scout program, 

They were terrified. The situation 
wasn’t improved by the coldness with 
which Godfrey treated them. They 
came second, and a few shabby bookings 
in third-rate New York clubs followed 
“Anyway, we were working and getting 


experience. We didn’t care and we 
could live on hamburgs,” explains 
Johnnie. 

After a few weeks they returned 


There was no work 
again. Don Hudson, a CBC television 
producer, auditioned them and turned 
them having “no talent.” 
“He was absolutely right,”’ the Crew- 


home to Toronto 


down as 


Cuts insist today. ‘‘We stunk. He 
would have been crazy to hire us.” 
“We're going to make it,” Rudi 


insisted throughout the bleak periods. 
He would point to the evidence that 
quartets were beginning to have a 
and the group continued to 
practice day. In March 1953 
they got a booking in Toronto’s 
Casino Theatre on a bill that 
Gisele MacKenzie. Gisele, a Canadian 
employed chiefly by the television show 
Hit Parade in New York, went back to 
her Capitol, full of 
But 
she couldn’t remember their name and 


vogue 
every 


starred 


record ¢ ompany, 


enthusiasm about a new quartet. 


the Canadaires continued on the fringe 
of starvation. 
Some of the night clubs in Toronto 


and Montreal where the Canadaires 
were booked that summer were filled 
with outspoken music critics. Dozens 
of times the Canadaires sang above 


shouts of ‘““Shuddup” and “Sit down.” 
Once Rudi stepped to the microphone, 
put his hands on his hips and cursed 
the fattest oath in his vocabulary. The 
crowd looked at him with new respect 
the resumed their program 
unmolested That week a Toronto 
tabloid newspaper printed the simple 
“Why don’t the Canadaires learn 
to sing?” 

At Christmas 


and boys 


line 


the Canadaires were 





JASPER 


By Simpkins 
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Ski Vacation 


come to 
La Province de Québec 


Here you will enjoy your favorite winter 
sport at its best. Bright sparkling snow, 
ear dry air, brilliant sunshine. You will 


be welcomed in French-Canada with old 


time hospitality in comfortable, modern 
inns and hotels 





y winter v write 
free y of 5K N QUEBEC Pro 
F ure srlioment B n 
4 , 48 Rockefelier Piaza, New York 2 N.Y 








MOVIE CAMERAS 





Easy to Load - 
Simple to Use 







Record 


“ movies 


C8-—8mm holiday trips, sports and 
H8 or HI6 16mm other special events 
Prices from and remember, Bolex 
home movies are inex 
$1 12.75 up pensive to make 
if ati BO008 Camera S or write for 


8 Sax 
Lilustrated Folde o Dept, M 


GARLICK FILMS LTD 





BOLEX 


Enjoy the fun of toking 
ond showing your own 
forever 
the precious memories of 
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back at the Toronto Casino, stealing 
the show from headliner Jimmie Boyd. 
Don Hudson, the television producer, 
refused to bother hearing the group 
again. A few days later the Canadaires 
had a three-day booking in Sudbury, 
where the temperature was forty 
below zero. Their Toronto agent Dave 
30ssin had also found them a guest spot 
on a Cleveland. 
“You won’t make any money,” he told 
them, “‘but you might do yourselves 


some good.”” 


television show in 


The boys decided to grab it, although 
it meant driving more than 600 miles 
without sleep in a 1939-model car with 

They finished 
some miners in a Sudbury 


no heater. a midnight 
show for 
theatre, put on their warmest clothes 
ind drove for sixteen hours. They ap 
peared on the Cleveland show for six 
minutes, sang Crazy Bout You Baby 
ind earned twenty-five dollars apiece 

After the TV show they met with a 
booking Fred 
another man named Geno Carroll, who 
produced the show, and a disk jockey 
named Bill Randle, possibly the most 
influential disk jockey in the world 
Strauss said he would manage them. 
Then over coffee the older men studied 
the haggard faces of their new finds 
and decided to rename them the Crew- 
Cuts. Next morning Strauss took them 
to a barber for four haircuts. A few 
weeks later Randle arranged for them 
to audition with Mercury Records in 


agent named Strauss, 


Chicago. 

The freshly clipped Crew-Cuts bor 
drove to Chicago 
You Baby for 


rowed Strauss’ car, 
and sang Crazy Bout 
Art Talmadge, vice-president of Mer 
cury. He signed them on the spot 
because he was impressed with their 


stage mannerisms. ‘““They moved well 


during the song,”’ he said later. “I 
knew they’d be great on public ap- 
pearances.”’ The Crew-Cuts made 
their first record, Crazy Bout You 


Baby. 

To ensure that disk jockeys would 
play the unknown tune by an unknown 
group, the boys then borrowed Strauss’ 
car again and drove to eleven American 
cities in fifteen days to introduce them- 
selves and the record simultaneously to 
disk jockeys. On one hop they went 
without sleep for three days. Three 
months later, with a quarter-million 
copies of Crazy Bout You Baby sold, 
Talmadge called in the Crew-Cuts and 
showed them a song called Sh-Boom 
“‘How do you like it?’’ he asked. They 
hated the song but they were in no 
position to argue with a vice-president 

The record Sh-Boom appeared early 
in June and in two weeks sold more 
than its Com- 

market that produces fifty 
records every week, Sh-Boom 


records predecessor 
peting in 
“name” 
started off among the top ten records 
in the country and was still there four 
months later. For seven giddy weeks 
last summer it was the No. 1 record on 
the continent. Grateful Mercury pur- 
chased a two-page ad in Billboard 
proclaiming the Crew-Cuts, truthfully, 
as ‘The No l Record Sellers in 
America 

By autumn the record was starting 
to sell in England and was a best seller 
in South America, Hawaii and Japan 
\ Toledo high-school yell was changed 
from ‘“‘Sssssss-Boom”’ to ‘‘Shshshsh 
Boom.” 4 motorist from 
Syracuse to Buffalo, a distance of 160 
miles, heard the song eleven times on 
Dinah Shore opened her 
television October with a 
special new song, Somebody Goofed, 
which contained the words ““‘We wanted 
to bring a ballad into your living room, 
rage is for Sh- 


lriving 


his car radio 


Season in 


but nowadays the 
Boom!” 

Best of all, Capitol’s Stan Freeberg, 
an outstanding satirist whose most 
recent victim was Dragnet, produced 


The 


copies of 


in October a parody of Sh-Boom. 
Crew-Cuts purchased four 
the record and played it every day for 
weeks, laughing helplessly. 

“That’s the most important thing 
that happened to us,” Strauss 
commented when he heard it. “‘When 
you, you’re in 


ever 


the country laughs at 
good shape.” 
Sh-Boom was the fuse that lit a 
rocket. The Crew-Cuts’ ascent into a 
higher income bracket can be described 
accurately as surpassing the 
One afternoon in July 


almost 
speed of sound 
1 contract with Eddie’s, 
for $800 a week: 


Strauss signed 
i club in Kansas City 
two days later a week was worth $1,500 
ind two days after that Strauss signed 
500 





: contract for two nights at $ 

The Crew-Cuts played four weeks at 
the Chicago Theatre 
total of $4,500 They were 





in August for a 
invited to 
return in November for one week at 
$4,500. The singers will go to Toronto’s 


Theatre on New Year’s Eve 
and stay a week for $6,000, plus a per 


Casin 


gross. Their last fee at 


centage of the 
the Casino was $350. In February the 
boys go to Las Vegas for four weeks for 
$20,000 After that 
consider any booking under 
week 


Strauss won't 


$5.000 a 


Money for Socks and Suits 


The soaring earnings of the Crew 
controlled by Crew-Cuts 


which 


Cuts are 
Incorporated, the four 
singers and Strauss a salary of about 
$500 a week each. The surplus is used 
to buy 


pays 


orchestrations, annuities, uni 
as a station 


Mercury 
Crew-Cuts distributé 


forms and such equipment 
wagon labelled ‘“‘Crew-Cuts, 
Records.”” The 
autographed pictures of themselves by 
the thousands, an expense almost 
equalled by the cost of running fan 
clubs with 10,000 teen-age members 

Out of their salaries the singers buy 
time | 
I come out with a 
whole new outfit,’’ Pat Barrett 
complained They money 
home to their parents. Ray and Johnnie 
bought their parents a motorboat for 
an anniversary present At present 
Strauss is looking for a charity for the 


clothes —‘“‘every walk into a 
store to buy socks, 
once 


also send 


Crew-Cuts to assist; he believes some 
national organization for the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency would be 
‘‘a natural tie-in.”’ 

In the eight months since he met the 
Crew-Cuts, Strauss, at twenty-nine, 
had his hair crew-cut, (b 
ipartment and furnished it 


has (a rented 
a larger 
©) put on ten pounds and (d) ordered a 


red convertible. He has hired a secre 











tary, Rose Buckley, a striking twenty- 
year-old from Toronto who, ten days 
after she was hired, had (a) had her 
hair cut short, (b) had it dyed black 
(c) purchased new and startling glasses 
and (d) changed her name to Robbi 
Buckley. 

From the beginning of their success 
Strauss continued many of the Crew 
Cuts’ pauper habits. He booked then 
into hotels in adjoining double rooms 
rather than suites, and ate with then 
in coffee shops rather than in mor 
expensive dining rooms. He feels cost! 
habits learned early in life might I: 
hazard. ‘They drive a Ford 
station wagon,” he 
Cadillac.”’ 

Strauss has developed other bits o 


iter 
be a 


adds, ‘not 


philosophy for his charges. To appeal 
to the powerful buying public of teen 
agers, he has selected red as the colo: 
of the station wagon and is delighted 
when the singers off stage wear sucl 
ensembles as a grey suit with 
shirt, red plaid vest and red-and-whit 
“Looks young,” he nod 


a pint 


striped tie 
approvingly. 
To win the less fickle adult audiences 
who could keep the Crew-Cuts wealth 
with supper-club dates for years afte 
their last hit record, Strauss has the 
singers wear conservative tuxedos on 


stage, prefers that they sing sent 
mental ballads and insists on decorum 
He permits no dates with the teen-agi 
girls who hang around stage doors and 
hotel lobbies. 

The Crew-Cuts still lack 


they 


some 


aspects of so ial finesse once 
made a public appearance while chew 
they 
high and mature gloss on their publi: 
relations. No matter how weary and 
hungry they might be, the Crew-Cuts 
disk jockeys 


b) people in the record business and 


ing on toothpicks—but have 


never treat casually (a 


c) teen-agers. 


Recently they spent two weeks in 


Milwaukee, singing in a night club 
called Jimmy Fazio’s Supper Club 
During the daylight hours between 
their noon breakfast and their first 


supper show, they were interviewed by 
disk jockeys and on television, turned 
up for an autograph i 
department store, rode in a seven-mil 
high-school homecoming football pa 
rade, plugged their new album wit! 
employees of record stores and, once 
flew to Detroit for a twenty-minuté 
spot at an automobile show for whicl 
they received $1,000. They also found 
time to buy more new clothes, liste: 
to their own and their 
records and rehearse 


session in 


competitors 


an. eight-mi iute 
medley of songs from their album 


and on every occasion 


< 


C vite. 


tpllernk Chie 


when you care enough to send the very best 
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(he two-week booking in Milwaukee 
rted off in a typical way. Fred 
,uss and Robbie Buckley met the 
ys at the hotel entrance when they 
ved in the dust-covered station 
igon from Kansas City, 575 miles 
vay. Rudi, Johnnie, Pat and Ray 
ere wearing new jeans and wind- 
reakers but looked somewhat rumpled. 
[hey usually sleep in shifts on the 
road, curled around the luggage 
seven suitcases, two wardrobe trunks. 
tape recorder, two brief cases, three 
rarment bags, a record player, a record 
urrying case, a spare microphone and 
issorted smaller pieces. Under the 
eats are pictures and records; wind 





breakers and baseball gloves are stuffed 
iround the spare tire in case they have 
me to exercise. 
[hey tumbled wearily out of the 
ition wagon, uncoiling their skinny 
mbs from the luggage. ‘“‘We left at 
hree this morning,’”” mumbled Ray 
Perkins, rubbing the beard on his chin 
Chey gave us all gold tie clips with a 





liamond on them. We got one for you 
oo, Fred.” 

“Great,” said Strauss happily. ‘“‘] 
ear you broke an eight-year record at 
Eddie’s.”’ 

“That’s right,” agreed Johnnie 

Chat’s what Eddie said. What we 

in’t figure out is that the place is only 

x years old.”’ 

‘I’ve got news for you,”’ said Strauss 
na lowered voice. ‘“‘Mercury is getting 
ready to give you a gold record 
Sh-Boom is almost up to a million 
Next week maybe, or the week after.”’ 

‘““Whaaaaaaa!”” exclaimed Johnnie 

The following afternoon the boys 
dropped into the Mercury distributing 
office to pick up the first copy of Crew 
Cuts on the Campus, which they had 
promised a Milwaukee disk jockey for 
its world premiere. While they were 
waiting in the station wagon, a record 
salesman leaned against the window 
ind said fervently, ““You’re a real crazy 
outfit, boys. I’ve enjoyed selling you.”’ 

At the radio station a few minutes 
later the disk jockey announced “I 
think without a doubt this will be the 
greatest album Mercury has ever had.” 
The Milwaukee distributor, Johnny 
O’Brien, closed his eyes ecstatically 
‘He’s crazy about it,” he sighed 

When he gets through playing the 
eight songs, he’s gonna play the label.”’ 

The jockey interviewed the singers 

4 few months ago you guys were Pat, 
Johnnie, Ray and Rudi,”’ he said. ‘Who 
ire you now that you’re the biggest 
success in the country?”’ 

“Pat, Johnnie, Ray and Rudi,”’ sai 
Johnnie promptly 

During the frenzied drive after the 
nterview, while Johnnie hustled the 


1 


traffic lights to get to Fazio’s in time 
for the first show, the Crew-Cuts dis 
cussed Beethoven. 

‘He was a real square,” observed 
Ray, staring out the window at the 
Nn 

“None of his stuff went in the juke 
boxes,”’ added Pat 

“The kids didn’t dig him 
greed Johnnie. 

“The trouble was,’ 
reasonably, “‘he didn’t have any promo 
tion. The jockeys didn’t plug him.” 


explained Rud 


“I’m wit choo, kid,” murmured 
Robbie Buckley sleepily 

“During the last show tonight I’m 
gonna use our joke about the food in 
this restaurant being untouched by the 
human hand,” Rudi said. 

‘What’s that?’ asked Strauss in 
ilarm. 

“The cook is a gorilla,”’ 


Johnnie. 


explained 


Strauss relaxed. “This outfit will 
go on forever,’ he said contentedly 
When we all get older we'll just change 
the name. We'll call ourselves the 


Skin-Heads.” x 
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the others were members of the North 
West Mounted Police except that 
they were not mounted 

lhe Indian was given a chance to 
hide and then the chase began There 
were some wild scenes but at last the 
Indian was cornered on a suspension 
bridge that covered a deep gorge. Two 
boys held one end of the bridge, the 
third held the other end, and Winston 





was trapped in the middle 


with imaginary bullets 


Winston sized up the situation 
was a tall tres reaching up nearly 
the level of the bridge and 
just a chance that with a jump he could 
He 


but the branch broke and Winston fell 


each a protruding branch 


to the ground stunned 
dead The terrified bovs 


the body 


hey « 


on him to give himself up o7 be riddled 


there 


possibly 
irried 
to the Wimborne house and delivered 


Needless to Say 


there 


terrific scenes but in the midst 


Winston recovered cons« 


sness 


AX 


“The Tube Blacked Out... But Me, I’m Tickled Pink!” 


course the 


did not prevent 





was scolded by parent nd rela ‘ 
Not long after my talk with Lionel 
(;uest I was reading a book dealing 


vith the happy-go-lucky period of th 


reign of Charles Il According to thir 

book Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland 

was much attracted by the young 

Ensign John Churchill Sh was of 
f 


te of the King but that 


her eye wandering to 


the forceful young ensign who wa 
destined to become the greatest mil 
iry genius in the war-spattered st 
England nflicts 
One day re nvited y il ( 













o visit her but hardly had they ex- 
changed .compliments when, to her 
horror, the King arrived Since it 
was impossible for the ensign to make 
in exit by the door he opened the 


window. ‘There was a big drop to the 
ground, in fact too big. But he saw 
that a branch of a big tree was possible 
to reach So young Churchill made 


he jump and this time the branch 
held. The Duchess was so grateful that 
she influenced the King to advance the 
young man’s military fortunes at a pace 
much swifter than might have been the 
without her intervention. ‘Truly 
the motto of the Churchills from these 
wo incidents might be “Leap before 
you Look 
One of the finest attributes in the 


character of Winston Churchill is his 
generosity of spirit Like the Eliza 
hbethans he is not ashamed of tears 


when his emotions are touched and he 


has an extraordinary power of unde 
standing the difficulties faced by other 
men 

One day, after Munich, Chamberlain 
had made a speech in the House in 
which he had been attacked by several 
members of hi own party When 
Chamberlain finished, the House al- 
most emptied. I found myself walking 
beside Churchill in the corridor when 


a noisy group of younger Tories passed 
us, criticizing Chamberlain for all to 
heat 

“it ili very well for those fellows,” 


Churchill said to me, ‘‘but poor Cham 
berlain is the man who has to press 
the button. I do not envy him his place 


at this hour.” 
Churchill’s Hour Was Near 


After the Munich dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia, Churchill was talking 
to two or three of us in the smoke room. 
“Think of these men who have been 
ministers in Czechoslovakia and op- 
posed Hitler’s demands, They never 
know when they go home at night 
whether death waits for them, or that 
they might be kidnapped and taken 
across the border to Germany It’s 
the same in Rumania and Hungary. 
Hitler’s claw is reaching everywhere. 
These poor fellows walk with death.” 

Again tears filled his eyes and he was 
unashamed There is an intuitive, 
almost feminine, streak in Churchill's 
character which makes it possible for 
him to understand the souls of men 
whom he did not know or whose lan- 
guage he could not speak. 

[t was perhaps because of these 
qualities that he formed a genuine 
affection for Neville Chamberlain in 
the few months that Churchill served 
under him in the first War Government 
in 1939. No two men could have been 
less alike mentally or emotionally but 
once they were together in the same 
administration they forgot the feuds of 
the past and formed the highest regard 
for each »ther But the fiasco of 
Norway early in the war, plus the re- 
fusal of the Labour Party to serve under 
Chamberlain, meant that Churchill’s 
hour was near We held a two-day 
debate on a vote of confidence Poor 
Chamberlain was attacked by Attlee; 


advised in open debate to resign by 
Sir Archibald Sinclai the Liberal 


leader: shouted at by a noisy section 
of his own supporters culminating in 
Leo Amery’s dreadful pronouncement: 


“For God’s sake go! 


As the debate reached its climax 
Churchill, as First Lord of the Admi 
ralty, rose to wind up for the govern- 
ment He must have known that 
Chamberlain was doomed and that 
within a day or tv he himself would 
be summoned to form a government. 
The Labour members and the Liberals 
had intimated th they would be 
willing to serve under him in a wartime 


100 





coalition government. Therefore we 
were certain that in his speech he would 
defend Chamberlain but would be care- 
ful not to estrange the Opposition. 

But what did he do? He fought for 
Chamberlain—-the man who would not 
give him office in the years between 
the wars—as if he were his blood 
brother. He pleaded passionately with 
the Tory rebels to rally behind their 
leader. And then he turned on the 
Labourites with fury, denouncing them 
in savage terms for their failure to 
support Chamberlain’s wartime prepa- 
rations. 

It was a furious scene. There were 
moments of sheer bedlam as Churchill 
shouted insults over the din. As the 
hands of the clock moved to ten when 
the vote would be taken it was almost 
impossible to hear what Churchill was 
saying above the noise but he was 
cursing the socialists by book and 
candle 

In the division lobby Chamberlain 
got a majority but it was pitifully 
small. Many of his supporters refused 
to vote for him and sat rebelliously in 
their seats while the rest of us went to 
record our votes 

The next day Chamberlain resigned 
and advised the King to send for 
Churchill to form a coalition govern 
ment. Churchill was at last Prime 
Minister but he insisted that Cham- 
berlain must remain leader of the 
Conservative Party and stay in the 
Cabinet. 

A month or so later | was sitting 
behind Churchill in the chamber when 
the suave debonair Sir Archibald Sin- 
clair was speaking from the other side. 
Sinclair was only about ten feet from 
Churchill as he expressed his relief that 
at last a real leader had superseded the 
weakling Chamberlain. 

Without rising to his feet and almost 
as an aside Churchill quietly said: 
“Chamberlain is a finer man than | 
could ever be.’’ It was not intended 
for the Press to hear. It was the 
generous mind of a great man speaking 
words that came from his heart 


ON HIS EIGHTIETH birthday we, 
the Lords and Commons, will gather 
at Westminster Hall, that place of 
history, to present him with a portrait 
of himself. Tories, Liberals and social- 
ists will forget their differences in a 
unison of tribute. But I predict that 
in his reply he will not emotionalize 
to summon our unmanly tears. 

Instead he may say something like 
this: ‘“‘In my time I have been praised 
and denounced beyond my deserts, but 
I could not have led the nation to 
victory in the war if I had not been 
sustained by a vigorous and loyal 
parliament. Nor could parliament 
have supported me so splendidly with- 
out the sacrifices, the courage and the 
faith of the ordinary people of this 
country.” 

Those of us present will feel the 
ghostly presence of those other Eliza- 
bethans —Drake, Hawkins, Howard, 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Bacon, Raleigh, 
Grenville, Burleigh. And perhaps the 
ghosts will be saying to each other: 
“This man was truly an Elizabethan 
kept in the womb of time until called 
by destiny to bring strength to the 
Twentieth Century. He sits at this 
feast with the moderns, but truly he 
is one of us.” 





Is YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 


Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip 
tiens are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 

The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 
period covered by your subscription. To 
avoid disappointment, your renewal order 
should be mailed te us promptly when 
you receive the “expiration” notice. 




















EVEN THE PERSON 
WITH “EVERYTHING’’ 


will welcome Waterman’s 
C/F-——amazing new fountain 
pen that “loads like a gun” 
with a cartridge of liquid 
ink! Only pen of its kind! 
Styled by Harley Earl, famed 
designer. Light . . . per- 
fectly balanced . . gold- 
tone inlaid on black with 
choice of Waterman’s 14 Kt. 
Gold Points. $15. Matching 


pencil $7.50. 





DOES HE LIKE CIGARS? 


Then let House of Lords 
solve your gift problem. Any 
man on your list who likes 
cigars will really appreciate 
1 box of House of Lords, for 
these fine, all-Havana cigars 
are recognized as the very 


best by « 


gar connoisseurs, 
You can buy them at all 
good tobacconists in the fol- 
lowing. shapes: Corona de 
Luxe, Petit Coronas, Lilies, 
Queens, Panetelas and Gold 


Stripe. 
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KREISLER men’s set in 
sterling silver. Deeply hand- 
etched design with centre 
stone in ruby, sapphire or 
white. Slide tie bar. A 
beautiful gift, richly boxed. 
You can see these, and many 
other handsome KREISLER 
mens’ jewellery sets at most 
fine jewellery stores. Com- 


plete set $12.50, 





Self - winding, waterproof 
CANAVA WATCH is one 


gift he will appreciate every 


minute of every day. Its 
25-jewel movement is fully 
automatic, self - winding, 


waterproof, shockproof, anti 
magnetic. With its Nivaflex 
unbreakable mainspring, this 
handsome new CANAVA 
watch is specially designed 
for dependable accuracy and 
rugged wear. Men’s auto- 
matic models from $58.75 
and others from $35.00. See 
the wide selection at your 
dealer’s or in his Canava 
catalogue —59 fully guaran- 
teed models, 


bate of Levids 


CIGARS 
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STANFIELD'S 
“LOOK-ALIKE” PYJAMAS 


Here’s a double gift for 
father and son Munsing 
wear’s patented nylon non 
sag neck bands, wrists and 
inkles--plus elasticized 
trouser-tops keep them 
smooth-fitting and comfor 
table. For men Stan 
field’s “INTERLOCKS” at 
$5.95 or “BALBRIGGANS” 
it $4.95 For boys a 
“BALBRIGGANS”—$2.95 
to $3.95. Attractively pack 
iged in Cellophane at better 
stores everywhere, 





THE WORLD AT THEIR FEET 


That’s the feeling anyone in 
your family, any one of your 
friends will have when they 
step out in your Christmas 
gift of CIRCLE-BAR ho- 
siery. They'll recognize your 
appreciation of fine crafts- 


manship and textile design 
The Circle-Bar Knitting Co. 
Limited, Kincardine, Ont. 
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A TREASURED GIFT— 
THE NEW GOLDEN-TONE 
EKOTAPE 


“The world’s finest portable 
tape recorder.” The new 
Golden-Tone Ekotape is a 
precision - built, two - speed 
tape recorder which repro 
duces any sound with re 
markable fidelity Portable 

beautifully styled by 
Brooks Stevens. See ad on 


page 106 





ac) 
CHERRY HILL CHEESE 


invites you to send for 
your free copy of the illus 
trated pamphlet with a bevy 
of ideas to solve every gift 
problem It shows Cherry 
Hill Cheese packs ranging 
from $2.60 to $19.30. You'll 
ilso find Cherry Hill’s fa- 
mous Gold Boxes in all 
leading food stores—-they 
contain the naturally aged 
old cheddar cheese with fla 
vour in every bit not dry, 
not acidy but just wonder 
ful eating 
WRITE Department 17 
Gene Proctor’s Old 
CHERRY HILL CHEESE 
HOUSE, Brantford, Ontario, 
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The gift that You're 
extra-spec =_= i hand 
some! tyled Presto lighter 
lop Coronet” table model 
$15.00: (Centre Butanair 
but une s | hter S10O 50 
Botton S1 er 6.00 


Sec complete lime ~f mens 
and women’s models at de 
partment, jewellery, station 


ery, drug and tobacco stores 





A touch of the finger and 


yu get the smooth 


instant 


est creamiuest lather that 


ever wilted a whisker. Faster 


Smoother Cleaner 
Your razor simply glides, yet 
rinses off instantly Chis 


year, give more than three 
months of shaving comfort 
to every man on your list 

give Palmolive’s Rapid 


Shave only 98c. 














HE WILL APPRECIATE — 


i B.V.D. Nylon Tricot nirt 
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SHEAFFER CREST WRITING SET 


For Vritin Dp 


artistic excellence for d 
tinguished (*} tr pift 
giving SEE THE FAS 


CINATING NEW SHEAI 
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PENCIL SE’ The per 
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The War Against the 
Montreal Underworld 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 


and still remained in business. And 
they found personal inconvenience al- 
most as rare as financial inconvenience. 
Raids on brothels were seldom made 
unless twenty-four hours’ notice had 
been given to the madam. Then the 
madam herself was almost never ar- 
rested 
her girls to enter the plea of guilty. 


Almost everyone caught the spirit of 


it. One morality-squad sergeant testi- 
fied that on arresting a girl named 
Paulette Dery for the fiftieth time he 
treated the occasion with the ceremony 
befitting a “fiftieth anniversary.”’ A 
bookmaker admitted there had been 
times when none of his clerks felt like 
standing in for the boss during a raid; 
his solution had been to recruit a 
chronic and well-known bum who went 


off grandly to court to identify himself 


as one of the underworld’s reigning 
kings 

To establish those general outlines 
of their city’s underworld, Plante, 
Caron and Drapeau examined 373 
witnesses and sifted 4,000 court dos- 
siers and another 1,000 special exhibits. 
Productive as it was, this laborious 
search for light had not even tried to 
find answers to the final question: 
exactly who was paid off and how 
much and by whom? Under the terms 
of the original petition the court had 
been set the simpler, more practical 
question: who tolerated lawbreaking 
while being paid to stop it? 

On that basis Plante’s victory had 
only one major limitation: his arch- 
enemy, Chief J. Albert Langlois, the 
man who had fired Plante from the 
force, was absolved of wrongdoing or 
the toleration of wrongdoing during 
his term as head of the force. It was 
because of alleged derelictions of duty 
while a captain in 1945-——before he was 
Chief or Plante had joined the force 

that Langlois was ordered dismissed. 
He promptly appealed the dismissal 
and in fact remained in office until Dra- 
peau took over as mayor. Drapeau’s 
first official move was to announce his 
intention to suspend Langlois and his 
plan to appoint Plante a sort of super 
investigator to look into all depart- 
ments of city government. On the 
rights and wrongs of Langlois’ feud 
with Plante the judge found some- 
thing to be said on both sides. He 
expressed the opinion that Langlois 
had not discharged Plante through 
any sympathy with or desire to make 
things easier for the underworld. But 
he added: ‘‘Mr. Langlois expelled Mr. 
Plante because he could not tolerate 
his predominance.” 

Twenty-five other policemen and ex- 
policemen were exonerated completely 
of various eharges laid against them 
as was J. O. Asselin, Chairman of 
Montreal’s Executive Committee and 
four other members of the Executive 
Committee and City Council. But the 
city was ordered to pay the costs of 
all municipal and police officials who 
were exonerated. It was also ordered 
to pay Plante and Drapeau $15,000 
each for their work in the enquiry. 

When the probe began Plante had 
no idea that anyone was going to pay 
him for the years of labor ahead. But 
by then racket busting had become a 
way of life with him, in spite of the 
fact that he knew almost nothing about 
rackets ten years ago. ' 

The Pax Plante of the mid-1940s 
was a quiet spectacled young lawyer 
whose hobbies were boating and the 
theatre and whose chief excitement 
came from promoting the annual Frido- 


¢ 


Usually she delegated one of 


linons Revue, whose star, the gifted 
Gratien Gelinas, was an old friend. 

Plante made his living as an obscure 
city attorney in Recorders Court, where 
he helped prepare the Crown’s prosecu 
tion in morality cases. But though he 
regretted their numbers, Plante at first 
saw nothing particularly sinister in the 
prostitutes and small-time gamblers 
who filled most of his working days. 
In his first months in Recorders Court 
he had no reason to suspect that Mont- 
real’s underworld was better organized 
than any other; he had seen no firm 
evidence pointing to collusion or cor 
ruption in the police force 

But by 1945, as he gained experience, 
he had begun to wonder whether the 
force was as effective in suppressing 
vice as it might have been. Plante 
asked and obtained permission to 
lecture the squad on how to gather 
evidence and present it most effectively 
in court. He was still naive enough 


to think that insufficient knowledge of 


the law was the police force’s only 
major deficiency 


No Respect for the Law 


Then came the now-famous Harry 
Davis killing and with it an abrupt 
change in Pax Plante’s thinking. Davis 
was a reputed “‘edge-man,”’ an upper- 
echelon racketeer who collects from 
other racketeers to pay off for pro 
tection. The edge-man has immense 
power; he can dictate through the 
police he’s paying off who can run a 
book or brothel and who gets raided 
out of business Davis was shot by 
one Louis Bercovitch who claimed that 
Davis had refused him ‘“‘permission’”’ 
to open his own gambling house. 

As evidence piled up in the wake of 
the Davis trial, Plante became con 
vinced that what was lacking in the 
enforcement of law by the Montreal 
police force wasn’t knowledge of the 
law but respect for it. The newspapers 
were hinting at the same conclusion. 
Police Director Dufresne was under 
heavy fire. Plante went to him with 
a proposition. He insisted then, as 
he does now, that the Criminal Code, 
as applied to morality cases, has all 
the strength it needs. He asked Du- 
fresne for authority to direct the opera- 
tion of the morality squad right from 
the preparation of its raids to the 
While 
pressure for a public probe mounted, 
Dufresne, already planning retirement, 
agreed and placed him in charge of 


conduct of its cases in court 


morality cases but without any nev 
title. 

Plante asked for additional men 
office space and up-to-date squad cars 
to replace the elderly wrecks cus 
tomarily allotted to the vice squad 
“IT can give you nothing,”” Dufresn 
told him. Plante then asked for a 
least a padded door to his office 
his conferences would not be easil! 
overheard by the stool pigeons and vic: 
underlings who linger in the halls « 
Recorders Court awaiting their cas 
Dufresne promised this. The padde 
door was finally installed on the ve: 
day that Plante was suspended fro: 
the force. 

Dufresne bluntly warned Plante that 
he would break his neck on the job 
He hinted that powerful interests were 
on top. “Don’t come crying to me 
afterwards,” he said. 

But Plante took the job and bega: 
his cleanup. His apparent assets were 
a passion for detail, a retentive memory 
persistence, and a bluntness that could 
be called plain lack of diplomacy. H« 
was no knowledgeable man about town 
At thirty-nine he had never been 
a gambling house in his life 

Plante’s first move was to give hi 
men lectures on the law as it applied 
to. morality. He made them take 
written examinations, and at the end 
of the course he asked the class: 


Vel 


; 


*“‘Now, when you see how strong tl 
law is, why don’t you apply it?” 

There was no reply. Plante said 
“IT know the answer. You don’t fee 
free to do your duty. You are afrai 
of losing your jobs.’” Then he mad 
a promise that he was later to kee; 
at the cost of his own job. 

He said: “If you will do your duty 
in carrying out the law, I will bac} 
you up, right to the Mayor if necessary 
I make only one condition: You must 
report to me every attempt that 
made to put pressure on you. ] promise 
to remove that pressure. But if you 
do not report it, or if you submit t 
it, I will get you out of the squad.” He 
added: “‘This is no popularity contest 
I will hold no grudge if anyone want 
to leave the squad right now 

Nobody left. 

Plante went on some of the first raids 
himself and there was a pickup in the 
morale of the squad. His men realized 
that if there was to be trouble at th 
scene of the raid or elsewhere Plant: 
was prepared to absorb the lion’s shar 
in person. 

When he heard that one of the b 
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Give Maclean’s and Avoid 
Last Minute Shopping Worries 


Remember last year, and how you got caught in the Christmas shopping 
rush? Some folks maybe went giftless. Solve your Christmas gift problem 
this vear, the easy, money-saving Maclean's way. 

The articles, special departments, and fiction stories which you find in every 
issue of Maclean’s will be of vital interest to every Canadian. Put the new, 
exciting Maclean’s on the top of your Christmas gift list this year. 


As Jasper has just realized, Christmas really is right around the corner, So 
take a few moments right now to go over your gift list. Return the coupons 
immediately and save money, 

Giving Maclean’s Magazine for Christmas is really luxury buying. Just fill 
in the coupons and mail them to us. We take care of all the details. You save 
time, and avoid shopping, mailing and wrapping worries. 


3 gifts only $5 


2 gifts‘only $4 1 gift only $3 


These rates good in Canada only. Not more than 10 subscriptions can 
be accepted from one person. For subscriptions outside Canada, please 
add $1.50 for each gift. 


FREE GIFT CARDS ORDER NOW — PAY LATER 

This year for the first time vour friends No need to pay now, unless you wish. 
receive an announcement card especially We'll be glad to bill vou during January 
designed by Simpkins, the originator of 1955 to help you spread your Christmas 
the popular Jasper cartoons. expenses over a longer period, 
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This is what a new idea looks like. This is Chevrolet and 





General Motors’ entirely new approach to the design, 


engineering and production of a low-priced car! 








SHOW-CAR STYLING : o. SWEEP-SIGHT WINDSHIELD WITH aati THREE DRIVES, TUBEL! 
WITH THAT LONG, LOW, : FOUR-FENDER VISIBILITY! INCLUDING OVERDRIVE! AS ST 
: LET S GO LOOK! Chevrolet's new Swe Pp ‘ r¢ 





: : : Take your choice of the finest, } 
It's a show car from the word shield curves around t 1 | . xtra | 
; . pest enginecreda drives in auto- ‘ ae 
I king nd lots low nO siving’ yO wider ; 
} and it posts, Ziving you a ide! motive history There's Power Prove 
i } } > } } } 
n Che let has the spiri road ahead. Rear and side windows are ; : vee ae rotect 
, , n , glide — now even smoother, | c 
i ( S$ Ca The Digger, tor And jy 1 can see ali four j } f re 
” : quieter and thriftier teamed I cs 
n sid s enders from the drivers seat ' 
gla f s ariver s se with the new V8 or the new 
( t r an s ; ° . 
Blue-Flame 136”. There's new 
Overdrive teamed with th 





V8 or the new “Blue-Fla 
123” Powerglid and Over 
triv ire extra-cost 


And there's a new 


GREAT NEW V8 — TWO NEW 6's! EASIER STEERING, 
Chevrolet's new 162 h.p V8 has an iler i- STOPPING, CLUTCHING! 


high compression ratio of 5 to | A Valve- The new Chevrolet steers with ba standard transmussion offered in 
in-head V8 as only the vatve-in-head leader earing ease, thanks to new, friction- combination with either the 
new V8 or the “Blue-Flame 


can build it! Choose from two new 6's, too cutting Ball-Rate Steering. New Pivot- 





rew “Blue-Flame 136” with Powerglide Type Brake and Clutch Pedals swing 123”. All in all, it’s the greatest 
ntional at extra cost) and new “Blue-Flame downward with a light pressure of choice going! 
All three have a new 12-volt electrical your toe. They pivot at the top, leaving 
system. the floor free and clear 
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TUBELESS TIRES 

AS STANDARD EQUIPMENT! 

You get this great tire advance at no 
all 1955 -Chevrolets! 
Proved tubeless tires give you greater 


extra cost in 
protection against a blowout... deflate 
more slowly when punctured. Add new 


safety to Chevrolet’s great new ride. 
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the motoramic Chevrolet for 1955 
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NEW GLIDE-RIDE 
FRONT SUSPENSION! 
New S} herical joints flex 


cushion road shocks 


sabili: New thig qnd more 


Theres all 


smoothness and 
Anti Dive Brakir 


assures DN 


for you 


NEW OUTRIGGER 
REAR SUSPENSION! te 


in the new 


; j Nhat Se.) ~ ¢ 
Rear springs are longer and Fe ; Sk wo 
on 1955 Chevrolet they are now UST — + 
mounted at the outside of the 

frame. This means they 
wider apart, outrigger fashion, to 


greater stability in 
To make 





re spaced 


motoramic 


roto 


A VENTILATING SYSTEM 

THAT REALLY WORKS! 

Chevrolet's new High-Level Air 
h level, é 


give you 
cornering 


smoother, Chevrolet's new 


your going Ventilating S 


i-hig 


tem takes in air at hoo 


even awav tror 
Hotchkiss drive cushions road road heat, fumes and dust. You enjoy better venti 
shocks through the rear springs! lation. fresh. new comfort on dhtan't 
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HEAD OFFICE: 

4040 St. Catherine 
Street West, Montreal 
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Halifax, Saint John 
Quebec, Montreal 
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The Golden-Tone Ekotape is the gift that captures the intimacy 


of family life . 


played back for critical listening—erased . 


records on tape your favorite carols—the 
priceless first words of baby—teen-age parties—sing-songs— 
special broadcasts—any treasured words or music, to keep 
forever. Speech rehearsal—music progress can be recorded— 


. tapes can be 


re-used thousands of times. The two speeds give a choice 
of up to two hours long-playing or one hour high fidelity listening 
Portable—beautifully designed by Brooks Stevens. 


DOMINION SOUND EQUIPMENTS LIMITED 
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Advertising Department, D Seund Eq 
4040 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal, Que. 
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Plante walked into the headlights. He 


heard two shots and ducked for cover 


books, at 1455 Bleury Street, was 
operating openly he decided it was 
time for his first test case. He and 
his men raided the book, which was 
on the third floor of the building 
There were about fifteen men stand- 
ing around, uneasily waiting to see what 
he would do. One officer pointed out 
the keeper, Julius Silverberg. ‘“‘Search 
him,”’ Plante ordered. 

Silverberg protested: “‘I am a British 
subject. My person can’t be touched.” 

“Okay,” said Plante, “‘take his pants 
off and search them.”’ 

Silverberg hastily withdrew his ob- 
jection. Plante’s men searched him and 
produced a bunch of keys. Plante 
distributed the keys among his men 
“Try them all through the building,” 
he ordered. 

Five minutes later one of the officers 
came running up from the second floor 
The key had opened the apartment 
below, which turned out to be the real 
book, complete with telephones, ticke 
tape, boards and adding machines. The 
third-floor location was simply a front 
maintained for phony raids 

Plante sent all the found-ins to 
headquarters for photographing and 
fingerprinting, two unheard-of prac 
tices. Then he called in a wrecking 
crew, and as reporters looked on he had 
the whole establishment dismantled for 
evidence. 


4 Plot to Run Him Down 


The raid at 1455 Bleury had estab 
lished a few precedents 
viously had been conducted against 
forty-five different apartment numbers 
Plante made his case 


Raids pre 


at that address 
the first one, against the street numbe: 
and succeeded in closing the whole 
building. 

The real keeper, Silverberg, had been 


arrested for the first time Bail was 
set by Chief Recorder Thouin at $1,000 
instead of the customary $200 The 


found-ins had been photographed and 
fingerprinted, rendering them liable to 
1 jail term for a second offensé And 
all the valuable equipment had been 
confiscated 

The underworld was not used to suct 
treatment 
an informer that there was a plan to 
run Plante down with a truck. I[t was 
six years later that Plante learned from 


An officer reported fron 


Louis Bercovitch the convicted ind 
jailed killer of Harry Davis, that un 


named mobsters had decided to try to 


run him down in the narrow lane beside 
Gratien Gelinas’ studio off St Denis 
Street. The notorious Johnny Young 
first Canadian to be sentenced to life 
as an habitual criminal, later confessed 
to Plante that he had been given the 
task of wiring an explosive charge to 
Neither 
of these plots was ever put into effect. 
but one Saturday evening on returning 
to his summer camp near Boucherville 
from Montreal 

car and started to walk around it into 


the starter in Plante’s cruiser 


*lante got out of his 


the headlights when two sharp reports 
sent him ducking for cover as two 
bullets whizzed over his head Before 
Plante could get to his feet he heard 
the roar of a powe rful motor and a car 
vanished down the Montreal highway 

Plante soon learned his campaign 
was not popular with certain civic 
officials. Two different aldermen told 
him bluntly that he would not be long 
at his job. One member of the city’s 
Executive Committee had a long talk 
with Plante. He said that Plante had the 


wrong notion if he thought his bosses 
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were against him. On the contrary 
they wanted to keep him for he was 
the man to restore the situation to 
what it should be. It had gcetten out 
of hand. Instead of forty or fifty 
bookies there were more than a hun 
dred, and the same was true of bar- 
botte, a Montreal dice game. The 
underworld was dictating to City Hall 
He said: ““You are the man we need 
to reduce these numbers to normal.”’ 

Plante asked him: ‘“‘Which do I raid 
and which do I allow to remain open’ 
Who decides?”’ 

The committee member shrugged his 
shoulders. Plante was not co-operating. 
“You don’t realize the money you are 
losing by your attitude,” he said. 
“Think it over.” 

Plante told him: “It is impossible 
to have half a cleanup. The moment 
you compromise with crooks you are 
in their power.” 

He felt he could ignore these first 
efforts at pressure and intimidation for 
he had the Press solidly behind hin 
in his campaign, and the powerful 
Action Catholique had supported him 
from the start Moreover, an ap 
parent attempt to embarrass him had 
rebounded in a happy way when Re 
corder Leonce Plante had declared to 
newspapermen one morning: “Pax 
Plante is making a lot of raids or 
Will you 


go and ask him why he does not raid 


gambling houses and bookies 
the church bingos. They are against 
the law.”’ 

Plante went to Director Dufresne 

You see, it starts,” the chief chided 
him. ‘“‘What are you going to do?” 

Plante said that bingos were illegal 
ind they would have to stop. 

“You'd better see the Ar hbishop,’ 
Dufresne warned him. Plante said he 
would, and he called Archbishop Char 
bonneau at once asking for an imme 
diate appointment 

This was granted, and in a few min 
utes Plante was at the Archbishop 
Palace. He told his story 

The Are hbishop said: ‘“‘You know 
Mr Plante, that the Ar hbishop ha 
ilways been against bingos. Those that 
operate them do so igainst my ofter 
expressed prohibition.”’ 

Plante continued ‘Il cannot wage 
1 successful campaign against gambling 
I will apply the law 
“Are you going to arrest some of m\ 
the Archbishop asked 

“T have called a press conference fo 
one 0" lo k I will give a very cle 


f they continue 


priests?”’ 


warning to everybody concerned. May 
I say that I have your backing”?’’ Plante 
replied 

said the Archbisho; 
Plante issued his warning Chere 


“Definitely 


were forty-eight church bingos running 
regularly at the time, of which one 
alone had cleared $40,000 in a single 
year. They all closed within the week 
without the necessity of a single raid 
Only one curé showed any defiance 
In his main sermon the following 
Sunday he declared: ‘“‘Next Saturday 
night we will have the biggest bing: 
ever held in this church. I will be there 
and my priests will be there. I invite 
all my wardens to be present It is 
not a small lawyer from St. James 
Street who will dictate to me.”’ 
Plante heard of this on Monday. On 
Saturday night he drove up outside the 
church hall with a group of officers 
He watched the parishioners flocking 
into the church hall, about 1,500 strong 
Then 


he called for the three largest Black 


He sat in the car and sweated 


Marias in the police department and 
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instructed that they proceed to the 
church slowly, but with bells clanging. 
A few minutes later the wagons ap- 
peared and some youngsters spotted 
them as they came up to the church. 
They rushed into the church hall and 
announced that the police vans were 
arriving. 

Plante sat back in his squad car and 
watched a most amazing exodus from 
that church hall. Within a few min- 
utes the place was empty, except for 
the curé and his priests, left alone in 
the big hall. There was no bingo that 
night, nor did the game re-open later. 

Plante soon afterwards raided a 
swank Miiton Street call house and 
thereby won for himself the active en- 
mity of an important city official who 
was known to be the personal protector 
of the establishment. According to 
Plante, this official called him into his 
office and said: ‘““You know’ I have a 
personal interest in that place. Fur- 
thermore, I am told that you had given 
orders to arrest me if I had been found 
there. Is that true?’’ Plante agreed 
that he had instructed the officers to 
arrest everyone on the premises no 
matter how high their rank. ‘“‘Get out 
of my office!”’ the official stormed. 

Plante’s made 
igainst Montreal’s top gambler, Harry 
Ship. He had been making his cases 
igainst the real keepers of gambling 
joints in contrast to the old system of 


biggest case was 


wccepting stooges for the charges, but 
the big keepers proved elusive. One 
day Plante received a tip that a big 
but exclusive new book was operating 
on the site of an old and oft-raided 
horse parlor, Pelletier’s place at 1976 
St. Catherine St. FE: Gathering his 
squad, he made an immediate raid and 
when his men were refused entry he 
ordered that the door be smashed in 
Inside he found an elaborate bookie 
setup and about two dozen prosperous- 
looking characters gathered in front 
of the ticker tape. One of them 
was Harry Ship, Montreal’s celebrated 
“boy plunger.” 

Plante promptly arrested Ship and 
sent him to police headquarters. He 
warned the officers accompanying Ship: 
“Don’t let this man out without an 
order from the judge, and ask the judge 
to get in touch with me before granting 
hail.”’ 

But Ship was released on bail He 
made the prediction to newsmen that 
within two weeks nobody would re 
member Pax Plante’s name. It was 
a challenge Pax Plante promptly ac 
cepted 

Plante had been furious about Ship’s 
prompt release on bail and said so 
openly. He felt, and he still feels, that 
if Ship had not obtained a quick oppor 
tunity to put his affairs in order Plante 
night have been able to uncover the 
whole bookkeeping of protection. As 
it was he uncovered enough to reveal 
that vice was a major business in 
Montreal, and he succeeded in sending 
Ship to Bordeaux Jail for six months, 
the first instance in Montreal’s recent 
history that a real keeper had been 
sentenced to jail. 

The Ship case was Plante’s most 
spectacular effort while he was in 
charge of Montreal's morality squad. 

Meanwhile Police Director Dufresne 
turned in his resignation and retired 
on his director’s pension of about $8,000 
per year. Temporarily, Assistant Di- 
rector Charles Barnes took over. 

Although Plante had his supporters 
for the job among city councilors he 
realized that a majority of the Execu- 
tive Committee would not vote for his 
appointment as Dufresne’s successor. 
Another candidate, Albert Langlois, 
was mooted for the post. Langlois 
had an excellent war record, as a 
disciplinarian in the RCAF, and he 
was serving as assistant inspector in 
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the Montreal police force. Plante 
settled for what seemed a workable 
compromise. Up to this point he had 
simply been police attorney advising 
the morality squad. Now he asked for 
the post of Assistant Police Director 
in charge of morality. And he asked 
that his appointment predate that of 
the new director. Plante was appointed 
Assistant Director at a salary of $10,000 
a year and then Langlois was appointed 
Police Director. 

Although Plante was to remain eight 
months at his new post, which in fact 
only regularized the authority he al 
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ready exercised, his feud with Langlois 
began almost at once. Early in their 
brief association Larglois came to 
regard Plante as a publicity seeker 
Their first clash occurred quickly 

A boating acquaintance who, having 
been rebuffed when he tried to arrange 
a meeting between Plante and one of 
the leading racketeers, then tried to 
name Plante as corespondent in a di 
vorce action against his wife. Though 
Plante was completely exonerated in 
court he accused Langlois of reporting 
the original story to the Archbishop 
of Montreal. The Archbishop con 


ducted his own investigation and came 
to the same conclusion as the court, 
thereby maintaining Church support 
behind Plante’s anti-vice campaign 
Plante found increasingly 
frustrated in the _ police 
He claimed that in spite of his request 
for new people on the morality squad 


himself 
department 


to make cases against the Jast refuge 
of the retreating underworld, the char 
tered card clubs, he was told that none 
were available His small squad of 
fifty were soon known on sight to every 
racketeer in town, and their appearance 
at a chartered club was the signal for 











esume at e orthodox leve is an inference that Plante was allow tioning before Judge Irénée Lagarde, 
é 1s¢ egally permitted ing favored places to operate. But the two of them admitted that they had 
t small hourly fee for the use Fairmount Club was again open for slept with the girl charged They 
b ind card business the day following the Langlois 1dmitted that it was both unnecessary 
Nante considered that open warfare raid 4 week later Plante conducted ind against the orders of their superior 
red by Langlois over the his planned raid and secured the officer. The judge immediately wrote 
t { it Plante had ied necessary ¢ dence to put the place to the Director of Police and released 

t liffere idresse ut of operation for good. Thus in the i copy of his letter to the Press, giving 

s n each occasior It ong run it was Langlois not his assis the names of the officers involved 

tl 1 adares ind Plant« tant who lost face from the episode When their case carne before the 

i 1 to make a cas Ir The final showdown took place under disciplinary board of the police de 

ici his pre] yns Lan »bscure circumstances Three mem partment, their superior officer, Lieut 

lered office fr the detective bu bers of the morality squad were giving Armand Courval, pointed out that tl 
raid ‘ place and arrest evidence against a prostitute in Rs offense had been strictly against orders 
Some people took ti corders Court and, under cross-ques but recommended some leniency in 
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view of the heavy punishment suffered 
by the men by the publication of their 
names in the Press. The homes of both 
had been broken up. Courval’s report 
was accepted without criticism by the 
disciplinary board, which included the 
senior members of the force, Plante 
iumong them. Langlois was not present 
Next day Langlois charged Courva 
with condoning the conduct of h 


constables He instructed that thi 


written charge be turned over to Plante 
so that Plante would hand it to Cou 
il. Plante protested that Courval w: 
innocent of any such charge and sal 
that if the Police Director still wishe« 
to make it Plante was not able 


issociate himself with it 


All right.”’ said Langlois I'll have 
someone else deliver it 

He pressea a buzzer on his desi 
Assistant Director Belanger and Chief 
Inspector Pleau walked into his office 

‘Do you still refuse to carry out n 


Langlois asked 
Plante replied 


orders? 
“TIT do, 
‘Turn in your badge and gu 
Langlois demanded ‘You are su 
pended 
Plante’s case still had to be heard 


by the Executive Committee He 


prepared for his defense wit! 
page survey of vice conditions before 
and during his period of office. Lang 
ilso made some preparations 

But Langlois really didn’t need sucl 
ammunition, for Plante’s fate was a 
ready settled When the Execut 
Committee met to decide the issue 
majority had no hesitation in agreeing 
that Plante should be dismissed fo 
insubordination. Executive Committees 
Chairman Asselin said It was the 
most painful moment of my career 
But Alderman Richard Quinn though 
it was just a squabble between Frencl 
Canadians.’’ One member of the Exect 


tive Committee said he hadn't read 


Plante’s defense. He was too busy and 


it was too big a document One said 

he had been laid up with a broken leg 
In dismissing Plante the committee 

termed him a lawyer who “lacks di 


ciplinarian habits 


susceptible to being <« 





sudden in pulses An 1 
present situation raises grave doubts 
is to the soundness of his judgment 


if not to his veracity 

Plante received the verdict witl 
certain fatalism He knew tha 
majority had been opposed to | 
appointment as Police Director ind 
the intefvening eight months had not 
made him any dearer to them. Plant: 
was no fanatic, but his practical ex 
perience had confirmed his belief tt 
it was impossible to have half a cleam 

There was an outcry but it ne 
became overwhelming Elections fo 
the Executive Committee were thre« 
years away Too, Plante’s own pe! 
sonality and method of operation h 
something to do with the failure 
effective support at this critical m« 
ment Ever alert to attacks and ove 
tures from the racket boys, he had beer 
suspicious of every friendly gesture 
Ore restaurant owner tells of Pa 
refusing the loan of 1 book He 
probably figured I had planted som: 
money in the pages,” he guessed. But 
it had actually happened that anothe 
restaurant owner had tried to pres 
gift package of cigarettes on 
Plante noted that the seal was broke: 
and qui kly inspec ted the package H 
found a roll of bills inside and thr: 


the package, contents and all, into 


face of the proprietor 
Plante’s brusque rejection § <¢ 

friendly overtures, even including som: 
that were genuine and honest, alien 
ated many people, and his spectacula 
methods of operation made others fe« 
that he was preparing to use his pos 
tion for political purposes. Finally 
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locked cupboards and even 


many that he had 
plished his purpose, and since he 


seemed to accom 
was 


unprepared to come to terms with the 


new Police Director, against whom 
there were as yet no charges of tolera- 
tion of vice, he had got what was 
coming to him 

Plante soon saw that in spite of 


Eng 
par 


strong editorial support from the 
Devoir in 


decision of the 


lish newspapers and Le 
the 
Committee 


ticular Executive 


would stand. His wife, 


from whom he had been separated for 


some time, happened, through an un 
appy 
to file suit to make the se p tration legal. 
Plante felt that he had 
yn all sides. Hé sold 


camp and his boat, bought a car and 
Canada and 


coincidence, to choose this time 


been let down 
his Boucherville 
et out to see forget his 
lefeat. 

He toyed 
Vancouver he received 
Montreal via 


newspape! 


with the idea of politics. 
While in 
return to 
\ Montreal 
isher was trying to find a role for him 
in the Quebec Liberal Party. C 
Plante to Ottawa 
learned there that 
Liberals looked 
Montreal Liberals 
um Montreal’s civic 
dominated 


message to 
Ottawa. pub 


urious, 
but he quickly 
federal 


with favor 


went 
although Lhe 
upon him 


{ 


wanted no part o 
administration 


Lib- 


thanked his sponsor and 


s traditionally ry the 
Plante 


went on to Montreal 


erals 


here he found it was beginning to 
be like old 
boys were already 


the old 


ind 


times in The racket 


v 
aga 


Starting to open up 


igain at stands. Bookies and 


barbottes prostitutes were doin 


Dusiness 


\ Frightening Picture of Vice 


The newspapers were soon in print 
with documentary and photographic 


evidence of the return of vice. Langlois 


was censured by the Executive Com- 


mittee. He replaced his new morality 


squad chief and a few quick arrests 
followed Vice subsided again 

But Plante had not 
articles in Le Devoir began 


When they 


subsided Soon 
his historic 
reprinted 
Des 


been one of Plante’s 


lo appear were 
n book form 
Marais, who had 
strongest supporters, 
1f the book fresh from the presses and 
placed it before the City Council “a 
refuse to cent of the ten 
isked for the 
Police Department unless you invest 

Plante,”” he 


councilor Pierre 


took the first 


{ copy 


vote a single 


million appropriation 


ite these charges or su¢ 


hallenged. 
[he 96-page accusation, drawn al 
exclusively from police records 


most 
picture of vice 


ainted a frightening 1 
1940 


n Montreal 
nd 1950 In it 


cecused the police 


between the years 
Plante specifically 
who were later to 
face the same charges in the vice probe, 
f having tolerated this state of affairs 
before his brief 


the scene and afterwards. He 


both appearance on 


ic¢ used 


both Albert Langlois and Executive 
Committee Chairman Asselin of being 
imong those responsible for the situa 
ion 

Plante pointed out in his book that 


to his term 


ot just 





the conditions which had existed prior 
at the head of the 
squad the 
estored upon his dismissal. He 
ill the old with all 
he old familiar names of 
»wners “The 
1e observed 7 
Then he gave a detailed explanation 
how the vice ring 
pattern stemmed 


morality 


were n process of being 


named 
familiar spots 
tenants and 
igain ~~ 


farce begins 


operated 


whole from the 





in a comedy of padlocks the p: 








bookies who, bec 


their 


ause of the particula) 


needs of occupation and their 


basis as a 


common meeting ground 
usually furnished the edge-man Ihe 
job of the “edge man’ was Lo 
range toleration for the ictivities of 


all bookies, gambling houses and house 


of prostitution which the usually un 


ADD THAT 


ups wished to have in 


Plante 


ncluding the late 


Known higher 


operation named four forme) 


Harry 


possibility 


t 
ir to the throne 


edge-mer 


SUNNY TOUCH 
Davis ind speculated on th 
of Harry Ship f illing ne 
He recalled a conversation with form 
Police Director 


latter predicted “‘no matter what vou 


TO 
Dufresne in which the 


3 : ENTERTAINING 
qo to Shi} he will become boss of the 


rackets.”’ 


WITH 





Then he sted the six pr leges 
essential to the operation of egal 
establishments Chese were - 

1. To be warned of a raid in advance E ‘; 

Z lo be sure that the police vould f ik 
not arrest the re il oper itors _—E 7% 

To be sure that the police would a= = =. 

not interfere with operations by 
ng live telephones or t Ker tape 

1. To be ile that no ae proof AUSTRALIAN 
would be made in the form i hinge 
printing nd photographing vhicl ' Frm.) 
would requ re jail sentence nste | > 
ft a fine 

». To be sure ha m mblin 
equipment would be damaged or re 
moved and no money seized | , 
later shown that seizure iveraged fit 
cents a raid Z 

6. To be sure that the police would E Vil 999 
iccept a fictitious address for pad] i 


TAWNY PORT 


ng purposes 


Plante showed this system in ope ; 
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grape 
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. specially natured and bls 
tion by examining the record of Harry ; 
Ship. Before Plante finally sent him to a standard of quality 
to jail, seventy-six raids had been made gained 4 International G 
on Ship’s bookie premises in six y ) Medal’ Award 
ind seventy-six convictions had been 
registered. Not one of these was against 
Ship himself although he openly paid 
the city bills for the establishment j 
which was listed in his name 
Plante traced this same record of im _ ‘, 
munity for the real operators of some ™ Si! ee 
sixty other bookie establishments whicl - mai 
had some ».000 convictions against 
them carrying nominal fines In me ¢ 
case had the police attempted to brin 
up the previous ecord of convictions 
when the charges were heard in irt | 
One place the headquarters ft former 
edge-man,”’ actually paid rent he 
City of Montreal | 
Plante outlined the system ot pre 
tection and: toleration with re d to 
barbotte and lotteries He ex] ywsed the 
omedy of padlocks n which po 
officers solemnly padlocked doors 
cupboards and even doors placed 
iwgainst blank walls n accordance 


with court instructions whicl n 


were based upon the information su} 
plied by the 1id ng »fficers . 
He did an equally thorough jol f soy re EMI 


ng the houses of 





survey! prostitution 

from the swankiest establishments in \ wel 
the West End to the streets that had kilfs 
been lined with brothels like De Bullion ood 
ind St. Dominique He named the 

leading madams in the racket M Leo 
dame Emile feauchamp, whom he 

called “Queen of the Brothels, Friend EMU ; 

of the Police Ida Katz and Lucie Biz ( 44 J ) 


AUSTRALIAN 


ante He went into the curious case of lf 7 ) 
Madame Bizante. who through som« tHtOd 
a —— | 


was actually accused ~ M, 


strange oversight 





of operating a brothel. The pol ce sud 
denly returned the seized evidence, and 
there was no case 
Plante outlined how the houses of 
prostitution had operated unchecked a) 1 “ I 


four yvears of the wal 


during the first 
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providing an estimated forty percent of 
all venereal disease contracted by Can- 
adian Army personnel. Then on Feb. 2, 
1944, when the Army threatened to 
place Montreal out of bounds unless the 
city acted, the brothels closed up over- 
night. Only a clearly established system 
of protection and its withdrawal could 
have made such a mass closure possible, 
Plante pointed out. 

However, if prostitution suffered a 
temporary setback as a casualty of 
war, the other branches of vice flour- 
ished more briskly, and Plante listed 
the increase in number of token raids 
over the next few years. 

Plante outlined his reasons for be- 
ieving that the law could be applied 
providing he was given a free hand. 
He told of his interview with former 
Police Director Dufresne and Du 
fresne’s scepticism. He disputed 
Dufrésne’s contention that the blame 
rested with the judges of Recorders 
Court Plante said no attempt had 
ever been made by the police to present 
full cases that would have involved 
effective sentences. He gave the names 
of some forty-six racketeers, all of them 
at | berty. 


How They Protected Vice 


Plante’s indictment was received in 
an uneasy silence. True, Le Devoir 
had added another 5,000 to its circula 
tion and the book sold out its 15,000 
copies quickly. But no one took action 
against Plante, and no one protested 
that he had wronged them. Accusa- 
tions of this nature, if they could be 
proved wrong, would leave Plante, Le 
Devoir and printer Pierre Des Marais 
open to heavy damages, with jail 
sentences on default of payment, but 
nobody wanted to try for the jack pot 

Plante had meticulously prepared his 
charges to stand up in a court action 
which he eagerly sought. 

Plante now estimates that the 
preparation of his charges represented 
two years of work. He was confident of 
his ground, and no one challenged him. 

It was his move again and’ now he 
had no shortage of help. On May 17 
1950, seventy-four citizens of Montreal 
filed a petition for a probe of vice 
conditions in Montreal between the 
years 1940 and 1950. The petition con- 
tained 15,000 specific charges against 
sixty-two members of the City Council 
and officers of the Montreal Police 
Department It was heard before 
Chief Justice O. S. Tyndale and it was 
sponsored by the Montreal Public 
Morality Committee. Leading mem 
bers of this committee were Pierre Des 
Marais, for ten years leader of the City 
Council, city councilor Dr. Ruben 
Levesque, F. A. Senecal, president of 
International Envelopes Limited, and 
J. W. Jette, president of a large plumb- 
ing firm. 

Che brief was 1,100 pages in length 
and it was presented by lawyers Plante 
and Jean Drapeau. All charges were 
based upon judiciary documents and 
centred around 400 disorderly and 
gambling houses. A list of more than 
1,000 witnesses had been prepared. The 
petition specifically stated that civic 
officials “‘have maintained a system of 
tolerance and protection of organized 
vice, a system which required the con- 
scious and deliberate complicity of 
officers and of the Police Department, 
and members of the City Council.” 
There was no direct accusation of graft, 
an extremely difficult charge to prove. 

On May 31, two weeks later, Chief 
Justice Tyndale ordered a judiciary 
probe into charges of malfeasance and 
corruption. He set the date of Sept. 4 
for the commencement of the sittings 
and he named Mr. Justice Caron as the 
presiding judge. 

The appointment of Mr. Justice 


For years the probe faced every legal 


obstacle skilled lawvers could devise 


Caron indicated how seriously the 
probe was regarded by Chief Justice 
Tyndale. Caron, a tiny, sharp-minded, 
caustic dynamo of a man, had cleaned 
up Hull. Those who knew him from his 
conduct of the Hull investigation into 
charges of municipal corruption real- 
ized that Montreal’s dirty linen was in 
for a thorough airing 

To no one’s surprise there was a firm 
determination on the part of some of 
the accused to permit no such thing, 
and for the next two years the course of 
the probe was strewn with every 
variety of legal obstacle the fertile 
minds of a battery of skilled defense 
lawyers could devise. Five times issues 
were taken to the Quebec Court of 
Appeal, and in each instance the probe 
judge was sustained. Twice a group of 
defendants succeeded in having writs of 
prohibition executed to suspend ths 
probe altogether. In each case they 
earried the fight through to the 
Supreme Court of Canada, in each 
instance meeting with resounding de- 
feat in every court to which they ap- 
pealed. The second writ of prohibition 
drew an unprecedented blast from 
Supreme Court Chief Justice Thibau- 
deau Rinfret, who denounced “‘volun- 
tary hindering’ of the probe in strong 
words: 

“This enquiry is of the highest 
interest for the public. It is evident 
it could not be more evident that 
procedures have been taken to hinder 
the probe 

“The Supreme Court knows it—all 
Montreal knows it—-and I might prob 
ably add that all Canada knows it 

“The second writ of prohibition was 
granted on a Saturday afternoon when 
everybody knows that courts are not 
functioning, except the judge who was 
waiting to issue the writ It was Judge 
Louis Cousineau who issued the writ. 

“This Court is unanimous in its 
opinion that the procedure was an 
abuse of the machinery of justice 

The delaying tactics succeeded in 
stretching out the probe for three 
years, and it ran the costs into astro 


nomical figures. The grand total is 
beyond computation Some idea of 


what this total might be can be 
estimated from the fact that about a 
month after the probe had started 
attorney Ubald Boisvert, representing 
a group of the accused, stated that his 
costs to that date were $70,000. A 
common estimate of the cost to the 
City of Montreal alone is half a million 
dollars 

As the enquiry got underway be- 
tween appeals, Plante drew first blood 
in an exchange with Edouard Masson 
QC, who appeared in the early stages as 
one of the two counsels for the City of 
Montreal Masson suggested that if 
Plante were sufficiently versed in law 
he would know that he could quickly 
establish ownership of the premises 
under question simply by calling the 
individuals listed in the city rolls as 
proprietors. Plante elaborately thanked 
Masson for his lesson in law and said 
that he hoped to be able to call Mrs. 
Germaine Smith, maiden name of the 
wife of Edouard Masson QC, to give 
evidence on the ownership of the 
property at 1455 Bleury Street, listed 
in her name. 

As the probe entered its second week, 
Plante pointed out that the records 
showed there was no variation in the 
mechanics of protection; raids were 
made but there were no arrests of real 
keepers, nothing was seized, no real 
case was made. “Look at any file,”’ he 
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said, “‘you will find it is always the 
same, Disorderly houses always had 
two doors, sometimes five or six. But 
only one door is raided at a time.”’ 

A procession of landlords and ad 
ministrators of buildings used as 
disorderly houses appeared before the 
court. Generally they were co-opera 
tive John P. Rowat, notary and 
member of the City Council, was the 
administrator for a mortgage company 
that held a property on 362 Notre 
Dame West. He admitted that he had 
received several notices from the police 
advising that the premises were being 
used for illegal purposes. He informed 
his client but did nothing else, although 
the question was being debated in the 
City Council. 

The judge asked him: ““That is the 
way you felt about your duty as a city 
alderman?” 

Rowat replied: ““That is the way I 
felt 

Henri Forgues, manager and heir of 
the late Madame Beauchamp, told 
how, when a lower floor of one brothel 
was padlocked, cutting off access to 
the furnace, he would call the police 
and have the padlock removed while 
he stoked the furnace to bring heat 
to the shivering prostitutes on the 
second floor. The police officer would 
then replace the padlock. 

“You could certainly call that 
‘Service of the Police,’”’ the judge 
sardonically observed. 

The testimony all had similar 
pattern. Edouard Masson QC, admit 
ted he charged as much rent for the 
disorderly house at 1455 Bleury Street 
After forty 
six such witnesses the judge stopped 


as the traffic would bear 
the procession. “‘I have heard enough. 
The point is established.” 


He Locked the Wrong Door 


Next came a stream of officers and 
constables who were connected with the 
prosecution of disorderly houses but 
who were not accused in the probe 
petition When the judge indicated 
that he had heard enough constables 
lieutenants and captains were called 
One of them, Captain Hugh McCoy, 
admitted that morality work was 
“dirty work from start to finish.”” He 
was asked: 

‘Would it have been difficult to close 
the houses?” 

“No. They could have been closed in 
forty-eight hours.”’ 

“Why didn’t you do it?”’ 

There was no answer. 

The judge persisted: “Were you 
threatened?”’ 

McCoy replied: “‘No, but I could feel 
it in my bones.”’ 

Plante pressed the question: ““‘Why 
did you feel that?’ 

McCoy turned to him: “Mr. Plante, 
you should be the last one to ask me 
that. Look what happened to you.” 

Former Captain Darius Grignon 
testified that he had been fired becauss« 
he had padlocked the wrong door of a 
bookie in 1944 He had locked the 
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main outside door which shut off access 
to the book instead of a conveniently 
useless inside door as was the custom. 
Within two hours he was requested to 
hand in his resignation for failing to 
carry out a court order. 

After hearing eighty-one of some 500 
constables and officers on the peti- 
tioners’ list, the judge declared that he 
needn’t call the rest. The pattern was 
clearly established. Most constables 
agreed that it was easy to locate the 
brothels and gambling joints. They 
reported them every week in writing to 
their captains, giving the exact loca- 
tions. They were never asked to find 
out the names of owners and operators. 
The reports always said: ‘“‘Keeper un- 
known.” 

The testimony of lieutenants and 
captains was the same. They knew the 
locations. McCoy spoke for them all 
when he said: ‘““They could not operate 
for two weeks without our knowledge.”’ 

Testimony of “‘strawmen”’ and crou- 
piers, reluctantly given, filled out the 
picture of the “comedy.” Barney 
Shulkin admitted that he had been 
arrested “‘several times”’ as the keeper 
of a betting house. The court record 
revealed that “several times’’ meant 
102 times. He had never been sent to 


jail. Plante estimated that had the 
law been properly applied Shulkin 
would have served a total of forty 
years. 


Paulette’s Police Record 


The largest audiences for the probe 
proceedings were attracted by the ap 
pearance of ex-prostitutes, who testified 
that the ownership of the brothels was 
no secret. The girls worked on a 50-50 
basis with the brothel owners and out of 
their half they had to pay their share of 
the fines. Nine girls were called and 
their stories were pretty much identi 
cal. One told of leaving the house after 
her shift was over at Madame Bizante’s, 
only to be called back to stand in as 
keeper for a raid. 

Another, Paulette Dery, added a 
demimonde social note when she said 
that prostitutes arrested in swank 
Guy Street locations dressed no better 
than their lower-class who 
operated in the district below St 
Catherine Street. Some of the owners 
were very fond of their girls 
Madame Lucie, had even given a recep 
tion in her own Outremont home when 
one of the girls got married. Paulette 


sisters 


One 


was confronted with a record of hun 
dreds of arrests. The judge said: ““You 
were very unlucky. How was it that 


you were arrested so often?”’ 

Paulette explained: “Often Madame 
Beauchamp would send me to a place 
to replace a sick keeper, and then there 
would be a raid.”’ 

A number of real keepers were called 
to the stand. Madame Blanche testi 
fied that bawdy houses were so plenti 
ful that she had a hard time at first 
making a go of her business. There was 
too much competition. The judge 
asked her: ‘“‘What kind of a place did 
you run?’”’ She replied with evident 
pride: ‘“‘A very good house. We never 
opened on Good Friday.” 

Joseph Pervin, a bookmaker, ad- 
mitted that his house had been raided 
: many times that I couldn’t 
sibly remember.”’ He had never been 
convicted, and he had never heard of 
any other real bookies who had been 
A 25-percent partner of 
bookmaker Max Shapiro, he denied 
paying any graft. At the time Pervin 
was questioned the booking premises 
were closed and the judge asked: “‘Why 
do you continue to pay such high rents 
for empty space?” 

Pervin replied: ““The weather may 
change.” 

Jack Nish told how he had worked 


‘sO pos- 


convicted. 
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first at 
wire 


10 Ontario Street West, the 
service and nerve centre of the 
books. Then he decided to open a small 
service himself, located in an 
back alley and was raided 
within a week. All his equipment was 
seized and he was jailed. So he went 
work at 10 West 
where everything was under control 
The big names of the underworld 
began to appear. Ludger Audet ad 


he 


so 


obscure 


back to Ontario 


mitted that he operated three main 
books and when he was asked, “How 
did you operate without police inter 
ference?”’ he replied calmly: “Ask the 


police.”’ He and all the other racketeers 
who followed him virtuously denied 
paying for protection. Max Shapiro 
by common consent, the largest opera 
tor of them all, admitted having an 
exclusive book in an office in the 
Drummond Building and an interest in 
a swank gambling spot on Peel Street, 
The Wheel, as well as other spots 

It was at this point, after a large 
number of had 
gether the whole pattern of toleration 
of Montreal’s organized vice but with 
key witnesses still to be heard, that the 
defense launched its strongest attack on 


witnesses pieced to 


the very existence of the probe. There 
had been constant skirmishes rhe 
question of stenographers’ fees for 


recording the voluminous evidence had 
been a spot between the city 
administration and the judge The 
judge had clashed sharply with Police 
Director Langlois when he learned that 
the latter testifying 
police officers to his 
lawyer first. 

Now a new diversion was attempted 
request 


sore 


was instructing 


interview own 


when a notice was served of a 
to ask permission to open a new probe 
to investigate the conduct of Pacifique 
Plante, Sergeant Armand Courval (he 
had been demoted after the dismissal 
of Plante), Sergeant André Guellette 
and Roger Latremouille, key men in 
Plante’s The 
a group of private citizens 


vice squad petition, 
entered by 


who had no visible connection with the 


accused in the main probe, charged 
Plante and his staff with collecting 
graft from prostitutes and gambling 
houses This petition was speedily 


dismissed by Mr. Justice Tyndale, who 
stated: “‘It would be unreasonable, not 
to say absurd, to have two such 
investigations proceeding at the same 


time, particularly when there is another 
and for the 


second + 


more appropriate remedy 
The petitioners did not avail 
themselves of Mr lyndale’s 


suggestion that they bring their charges 


Justice 


before the first probe 

At the 
prohibition was issued by Judge Cou 
sineau. It Mr 
of being partial, exceeding his jurisdic 
tion and acting as a complainant and 
The Superior 


the same time, first writ of 


accused Justice Caron 


judge at the same time 
Court promptly quashed this writ, and 
it went through the mill of 
Immediately after the Supreme Court 
of Canada had rejected it with costs, as 
it had been the Quebec 
Court of Appeal, Judge Cousineau 
granted a second writ of prohibition 
This also was overruled in the appeal 
courts, but the actions had gained the 


appeal 


rejected in 


defense a year of delay 

The probe resumed on July 6, 1952, 
after having been stalled since May of 
1951. 

Plante 
of the examinations in person 

George Samson admitted that he had 
operated a gambling joint at 6696 St 
André. Seventeen complaints were 
filed against him after Plante had been 
dismissed from the police force. Not a 
single case had been made Harry 
Ship took the stand. A former Queen's 
man who hadn't graduated, he admit 
ted readily that he could not operate a 
book without the toleration of the 


continued to conduct most 
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police. He sketched his own career he had never heard of more than 
He had started as a bookmaker in one or two gambling places. He didn’t 


1940. Before that he had worked as a know whether barbotte was played 
bockmaker’s clerk and in a barbotte with cards or dice. 
joint on St. Catherine Street At “Did you think it was played with a 
twenty-two he opened his own book at skipping rope?’’ asked the judge i 
906 St. Catherine East. When his book disgust 
was raided the book handed over bail Former Council leader Pierre Des 
money on the spot for house employees Marais, a strong Plante supporte: 
and found-ins. Ship testified he had testified that he had been offered $100 
never been given a receipt for bail a week to stop complaining about 
money and that the raiding squad gambling joint at 356 Mount Roya 
always left at least one telephone East The offer, he said, had bee: 
behind. In some raids no telephones made by another city councilor 
were touched. The ticker tape that Councilor Edmond Allan, who was 
supplied results and prices was never former police officer, testified that in 
touched 1945, following particularly bitter Press 
“Too valuable, | suppose,’’ com criticism of the vice situation in Mont 
i mented the judge real, a special caucus of city aldermen 
“Probably,” agreed Ship amiably had been held to give Police irector 


“So the Bell Telephone, the CPRand Dufresne an opportunity for explana 
the CNR were all in with this betting tion. Dufresne talked for three hours 
business in order to make money,” the and then asked for questions. Allan got 


eta 3 judge observed sharply up and asked him why his morality 
m or y an ad ep Later, a Bell Telephone official, squad officers arrested only a handful 
ee BB EA 











William G. Bell, explained some of the | of the found-ins and let the others go 
difficulties communications systems Dufresne had replied: “If you don’t 
‘The telephone book is harder to read the cleaner has shrunk my face in defending themselves against sit down, I’ll turn up your record on the 
skirt again and life seems to be closing in.” But there is a way | such charges He testified that his force.” 
white he agony ager Hearne = rie ee lh ying | company had co operated with the Allan told the court “T was so 
jade tas iets Uns hs eae, | : ; | police and that in raids on 153 premises flabbergasted that, though I had noth 
phones were seized in only four We ing to hide, I sat down. I knew what 
| could not disconnect or refuse tele they could do to the records, too.”’ 
‘ ; J ‘ | phones on doubts, only convictions,”’ To show that the vice situation was 
Special Christmas Section of Ideas ae Bell. ‘‘We could not function as a public knowledge some _ twenty-five 
oe Oh | court of law.”’ newspapermen were called to identify 
® How to Truss a Turkey c } Ship explained hé took bets on any 500 newspaper articles, editorials and 
® How to Make Giblet Gravy | thing--hockey, baseball, football, ele« cartoons dealing with the vice situation 
® Recipes for Christmas Parties tions. Like all the other brothel, book n Montreal over the period covered by 
and gambling-house proprietors who the probe. A number of those who 
P : 2 appeared, he denied paying protection covered City Hall said that they re 
g | 1_OnA TE mae | cs. £> | money as such, but he did admit that ceived $1,200 a year from the city 
‘ i i aA l we re Se ee | he benefited from toleration although one, Tracy Ludington, of the 
; “What form would the toleration Gazette, said that his newspaper re 
- POSED: SED RO Say, Senet we —— take?’’ asked the judge turned the payment to City Hall. City 
NOW ON SALE “To pinch you just enough and not Hall attorney Rodolph Godin said he 
to break you--to leave you a little had once been offered a bribe of $50 ¢ 
7 nseeens comes sane pata ann sca Se surplus~-the fines we paid took care of week by Police Captain Arthur Tach¢ 
the Police Department, salaries, or a to help persons accused of operating 
large part of them, and the city coffers illegal establishments. He said he had 
were getting fat. I think that’s why we reported the offer to Police Director 
were tolerated.” Dufresne but had refused to make a 
After each raid on his betting house written accusation *T am neither an 
Ship said he ordered the apartment informer nor a constable,” he ex 
number on the door changed because plained 
he knew that any given address raided 





twice in a one-year period was subject Tie Dilton Ware Prasnes 
| to padlocking. His place was raided by - se 
| Montreal police thirty-four times be 
tween 1940 and 1946, with forty-two 
similar visits from the Provincial 
Police. 


“The police raided forty-four dif 


Police prosecutor Albert Berthiaume 
said that he had never received instruc 
tions to explain to the Recorders Court 
judges how the gambling houses and 
brothels were making a farce of pad 
locking to trick the police Plante 
pointed out that among the owners of 


ferent apartments in a space of three 
feet by forty feet,” added Pacifique 
Plante 

Ship’s testimony had pretty well 


gambling spots and brothels were a 
trust company, a bank, a city councilor 


l 


summed up that of the other keepers. and evena physician who had formerly 


They had never been arrested. They been in charge of contagious-diseases 
prevention in the City Health Depart 
es ment 

They considered themselves a legiti A former chief of the morality squad 
mate business Ship even had pencils Captain Arthur Taché, gave a picture 
with his name and phone number of sudden prosperity In 1947. after 
leaving the police force, he paid $10,000 
in cash for an apartment house. Tachée 
: said that this and other funds rep 
Eighteen city councilors appeared as resented the savings of thirty-three 


put up bail and paid the fines for all 


customers arrested on their premises 


stamped on them They made no 
attempt to hide. And theirs was a very 
big business 












witnesses. In general their stories were years. He had received $3,000 a year 
: similar. They had received complaints as a captain but he had worked in his 
from their constituents, who often ac spare time washing walls and ceilings 
10) 8) 4 33 Weighs only cused them of being in the rackets be The only person whose name _ he 
20 Ibs. complete cause of the open way the disorderly offered as one who employed him in this 
Mae 6.4) wend?! Need tence 4 Seek tke Guan tek — capacity appeared in court later and 
“ se ipl 8 Oo e > " ‘ T's 8 he Ve rorkead fo 
posts ? Building a cabin? To: McCulloch Company of Canada Ltd. Executive Committee and the Director severe . — oe nap) edge renee 
2) . a 220 W. 1st Ave. i of Police with no effective result . T ~ vn a ee 
If he cuts wood, Dad Vancouver 10, B.C. : to elective results laché’s sister-in-law, a Mrs. Amyot 
wilt love this labour and af i Councilor Frank Hanley cut an from whom he had purchased the 
Please send me a free copy of “How g unhappy figure. He said that he had apartment with cash, was called and 
time-saving power chain saw. *\ to Use a Power Chain Saw.” ‘ never heard of disorderly houses in his asked: “Weren’t vou surprised to re 
i district, which included the heart of reive payment in cash like that?”’ 
Name .......... : pewtoniote coveee the red-light area Observed Mr. “"No,”’ she told the court. ‘‘I am used 
OE : Justice Caron: “it's your oath and not to seeing money in large quantities I 
sialic tis oi tee H mine, and I’m very glad it s not mine. used to gamble at The Wheel. 
s Power Chain Se eee t Hanley further told an incredulous The court asked her: “You were 
of your nearest dealer § | court that though he had been in’ gambling at The Wheel while your 
ay cm OE INT CN a ee: ko Ln es on cee a oe mi ee ol politics since the tender age of twelve brother-in-law was captain of the 
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Now Plante knew that an honest man can 


beat a bunch of crooks — if he's tough 


morality squad. Weren’t you afraid of 
being arrested?”’ 

She laughed, and replied ‘‘No.’ 

Former Police Director 
testified over a period of days. At the 
beginning announced that he had 
complete confidence in the men sur 
rounding him when he was Director of 
Then he 
was like a squirrel in a cage running and 


he 


Police went on to say: “I 
getting nowhere. | was surrounded by a 
wall that was like rubber. It 


me when I tried to touch it 


en iped 


He said that until 1940 city coun 
cilors had the right to appoint two 
constables each time the force was 
expanded, and only seventh-grade 


He faced dis 
loyalty among top-ranking executives 
[here were special difficulties in the 


education was required 


squad, where very few men 
than months 
their wives complained that they came 
late at night 
nd cursed the children 


Dufresne pleaded that the police had 


morality 


lasted more Six because 


home smelling of liquor 


been undermanned during his term of 


office In 1940 there were 200 day 
beats and 150 night beats that were 
unmanned, He estimated that 849 
more men were needed at that time 
His inability to crack down, he con 
tended, stemmed also from the lack 
of severity in Recorders Court judg 


admitted cynicism to 
and lack of 

ipparently 
of the Police 


without 


But he 


Low 


ments. 


ward vice morale 
force were 
all ranks 
for fifteen years 


He had 


conference of his police « 


pride in the 
exhibited in 
Department 
his knowledge 


( illed a 


never once 


iins to discuss morality in the city 


Director Albert Langlois made his 
ippearance later to defend himsel! 


igainst laxity and inci 
dentally his vexed relations 
with Plante that he 


objected to a photo of a barbotte game 


charges olf 
to discuss 
Langlois said 
which had appeared in the Press with 


Plante’s co-operation. It was pointed 
out by Plante’s 


that the photo had been authorized by 


Drapeau 


issistant, 


Acting Chief Barnes before Plante had 
taken over the vice squad and while 
Langlois was still at No. 4 Station 
Wherever else it failed to agree, the 
testimony of Langlois and the ques 


tions of Plante made one thing clear 
temperamentally the two men were 
simply incapable of getting along witl 
each other 

Jean Dreapeau finally summed up 
or the petitioners He declared that 
vitnesses had made thousands of fals« 
statements. Only three of the witnesse 
called had failed to appear. One had 
died, a second had fled to Europe and 
the third was in hiding, address un 
known. He contended that gambling 
houses had operated like legitimate 


business, organized as closed corpora 
and paid business taxes in the 
form of fines. The city had ignored an 


earlier report which had named twenty 


tions, 


brothels as sources of infection 


300 feet 


three 


one of these was only from a 





police station Figures indicated that 
IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE 
Subscribers receiving notice of the 

approaching expiration of their subserip 


reminded of the necessity of 


renewal orders promptiy 


tions are 
sending in their 
The demand for copies to fill new orders 
great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 
period covered by your subscription To 
avoid disappointment, your renewal order 
should be mailed to us promptly when 
you receive the expiration” notice 


is so 











LEAN'’S MAGAZINE DE 


Dufresne 


some 3,800,000 people visited 


establishments in Montreal each year 


llieg il 


f 
) 


n 


roughly three times the population « 
the city 

Chere were some im redulous ¢ isps 
this point, but Mr. Justice Caro 
interjected: “You forget, Mr. Drapeau 


that in the brothels the girls worked i 
shifts. That last fi 
considerably 


The 


gure can be raise¢ 


probe had record in Can 


n 


adian jurisprudence for length, the 
number of important lecisions in 
volved, the number of witnesses, the 


volume of testimony and the 


encountered in the probe t« 


its conclusion. Sifting through its mil 
lions of words was to take Mr. Just 
Caron inother eighteen months 
ilmost constant night-and-day work 
When he brought down his judgmen 
t was clear to m that the n n cor 
tentions of Plante and the petiiione 
were true 1 pattern of tolerance 


been established 


Plante and Drapeau had spoker 
had the court Now it was up t ‘ 
public. On Oct. 26 the average citizen 
voice shook the underworld \ land 
slide reform vote swept Drapeau, at 


8 the youngest of nine candidates, int 
with 
he 


i stubborn battle I 


office as mayor, along majority 


of reform councilors underworld 


which had fought 


the courts, waged a violent one at the 
polls, and there were pitched battle 
and gunfire Drapeau’s committer 
rooms were wrecked by gangs ed 


with baseball bats 


Nine Men to Guard Plante 


rhe result — the ndication 


end 


the court and a powerful vote of cor 


fidence by their city were the I 


mediate rewards earned by Plante and 
Chey | 
iob of org 
Plante 


had 


Drapeau ad taken on in 


ncredible inization the 
that 


ach 


boxes of 


indexes ilone brought to 


court ¢ day consisted of four 


big loose-leaf sheet lL houg! 


Drapeau had been 1 powertul assist 





Plante had had to carry the main load 
Publi subscription had met most of the 
expenses of the petitioners. Plante hin 
self got financial support on 
relatives 

Plante had lived under great tensior 
throughout the proceeding He had 
isked for a policeman to go with hin 
from his office to his h each nigt 
Langlois put nine men on three eigl 
hour shifts to guard him. In six mont 
heir wage bill cost tine tax? e! 
S26 000 

Plante suspected their re ob W 
to spy on him When he had confi 
dential visitors fhe made his police 
guard turn their backs to prevent 
identification and kept the guard t 
his office long enough after the 
left to forestall possible shadowing 


Plante’s danger from the underworld 


was taken so much for granted in 
Montreal that in the autumn of 19 
ifter the probe had ended, the d 
covery of a headless corpse n cit 
illey caused a flood of enquiring phone 
calls at Plante home and office He 
had to return from the country and 
show himself at newspaper offices 
kill the rumor that he had been n 
dered 

Ihe probe erdict nd the ibs 
quent violent response of Montrea 
voters to it established for Plant 
point he had often wondered about. It 


proved that an honest man can beat 


bunch of 
ix 


crooks 
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) Mister Lemon Hart first _. 
| imported and blended the 
| RUIR which is today a 
| household word. : 





have a 
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for your money 
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have hardened and sharpened him. 
During the longest adjournment of the 
probe he decided to have a look at 
nearby Ville St. Michel’s politics on 
election day and he landed in jail on 
order of the since-deposed mayor. 
Plante claimed an attempt was made 
to plant a revolver on him as justifica- 
tion for the arrest. He waded into that 
side issue as cheerfully as he had 
exchanged punches with Montreal’s 
underworld and their police cohorts. 
He won a criminal case against the 
policeman who claimed to have found 
a gun on him; the cop got six months in 
jail for perjury. Now Plante is suing 
ex-Mayor Charles Lafontaine and the 
city of St. Michel for $25,000 damages 
before the Quebec Superior Court. 

But Plante is not a born scrapper. He 
just can’t stand a mess. When the 
Ville St. Michel police searched him 
they found a list of girls’ names in his 
wallet. It looked as though they might 
have uncovered Plante’s love life. But 
the‘ girls all had the same address. It 
was the address of a hospital for desti- 
tute crippled children, for whose in 
mates he had been buying presents. 

Plante always liked company. He 
takes an occasional drink of liquor or 
good wine but one is usually his limit 
He likes the company of pretty women, 
too, but as soon as he took on the job of 
public prosecutor of organized vice in 
Montreal he knew that even the most 
innocent friendships might provide 
ammunition for his enemies. 

During the probe sittings he pleaded 
in court all day and spent his nights 
preparing for the following court ses 
sions. Boating is his favorite hobby 
and over the last few summers he has 
converted a cousin’s Nova Scotia fish 
ing boat into a cruiser similar to one he 
used to own himself. Last year, along 
with Pierre Des Marais Jr., he cruised 
to New York in it. His second great 
hobby is building, and he is good at it 
He likes to repeat the remark of one 
woman who disapproved of his vice 
cleanup: “I don’t think much of you as 
a reformer, but you’re a fine carpenter.” 

He has kept himself in good physical 
The only signs of the last six 
pronounced 


shape 
vears of struggle are a 
silvering of his hair at the temples and 
a quieter, less cocksure manner. The 
police bodyguard that Langlois at- 
tached to him at the beginning of the 
probe learned that Plante kept himself 
in good trim. They had trouble keeping 
pace with him when he walked from his 
office in St. James Street to Fletcher’s 
Field, ten stiff uphill blocks, every 
night after finishing work around 
11.30 p.m. 

In the city he dresses soberly and 
tastefully. His horn-rimmed glasses 
have become almost a badge, often 
featured in photographs and cartoons. 
In the country he goes for plaid shirts 
and more casual garb, but he always 
manages to look well groomed. His 
passion for order, tidiness and the 
latest techniques are apparent in his 
sister’s camp on the Richelieu, which 
he is gradually converting into a com- 
fortable year-round country house. His 
tastes are simple, but he likes ‘“‘the 
best,’’ whether it is a saw for his work 
bench, a pair of deck shoes to wear on 
the cruiser or an electric heater for the 
camp 

His capacity for work is 
frightening. Joseph Cohen, one of the 
opposing lawyers in the recent probe, 
told him: “‘I wouldn’t have tackled that 
job for a million dollars.”’ 

He still has strong beliefs 
that the morality of a city is the face ot 
the city; it offers its citizens the surest 
judging the quality of its 
administration “When the face is 
dirty,”’ he says sadly, “‘you don’t have 
to take off the shoes and socks to know 
the feet are dirty too.” _* 


almost 


He says 


way of 











MAILBAG 


Who’s Right About Kurt Meyer? 








Your editorial in the Oct. 15 issue 
(Kurt Meyer is Free; ,Is Ottawa’s 
Conscience?) is very neur the mark. 
It is likely that someone representing 
the Canadian government had a guilty 
conscience Kurt Meyer’s death sen- 
tence would have been carried out but 
for that 

At the time Maj.-Gen. Chris Vokes 
commuted the death sentence, I was 
reminded of an order given to me, just 
before the 2nd Canadian Infantry Bri- 
gade landed in Sicily. ‘“Take no prison- 
ers,’’ was an order from a commander 
who received his orders from the briga- 
dier. The order was given verbally. It 
would be difficult to prove. It required 
that the same action be taken that Kurt 
Meyer was condemned for.—W. 5S. 
Backman, Westlock, Alta. 


@ I was shocked to realize that you 
are of the opinion Meyer was an 
innocent man. How can anyone who 
was said to have ordered the cold- 
blooded who 
fought for the cause of freedom be 
innocent? It is the opinion of many 
thut Life imprisonment was a just sen- 
tence but nine years is an outrage. It 
will soon become apparent to you that 


massacre of our boys 


the citizens of Canada heartily disagree 
with your editorial Stanley S. 
Atherton, Saint John, N.B. 


@ War means killing other people. Ger- 
many did not invite these 18 Canadian 
soldiers to Germany; they went to 
Germany for no other purpose but to 
kill Germans and got killed themselves 
; Kurt’ Meyer and others defended 
their home and country against in- 
our soldiers. If defending our 
life and homes is a criminal action, 
well then, God help us Would you 
condemn me if I killed 18’German sol- 
diers if they came on Canadian soil to 


kill me?—-P. R. Jeske, Winnipeg. 


vaders 


@ Your appeal to Ottawa’s ‘“‘con- 
science’’ on behalf of Meyer is truly 
ironical; no editor with the slightest 
sense of moral obligation could have 
produced such a shameful editorial. 
The reason for this brazen support 

may be to persuade Canadians 
that Meyer should now be brought 
forth in a new military role. 

Let me assure you that any such 
plan will arouse the angry opposition 
of every decent Canadian.-—-Willard 
Campbell, Toronto. 


A Blind Man's Courage 


After reading How a Blind Man 
Runs His Farm, by Robert Collins 
Oct. 1), | must compliment not only 


Maclean’s but Mr. Collins. All through 
the narration one is aware of his warm 
sympathy and 

heroic characters 


admiration for three 

The deep faith, indomitable courage 
and perseverance of Emil Strand surely 
could not be surpassed One feels 
assured that Emil, his sister Lena and 
the devoted and loyal friend Alex 
Strubeck will all receive their own 
special awards. The Almighty truly 
guided and guarded Emil It would 
be nice if the people of Readlyn could 
drive out occasionally to visit them. 
Their loneliness makes one weep . . . 


MACLEAN'S 


a magnificent story 
Emily Shields 


Your article is 
of courageous living. 
Toronto. 


The White and the Gold 

For several months Maclean’s fea 
tured Thomas B. Costain’s version of 
early Canadian history (The White and 
the Gold) I should like to register 
my protest at the biased, undocu- 
mented and inaccurate accounts deal- 
ing with the Lroquois conflicts with the 
French. The insinuation that the In- 
dians were “lesser breeds,’’ debased, 
dishonest, dull-witted, inhospitable are 
most distorted 

Perhaps the finest short account of 
the Iroquois “savages” is that of 
Paul W. Wallace in The White Roots 
of Peace. Indeed, as Wallace points 
out, a comparison of the Iroquois 
constitution and that of the United 
Nations shows a remarkable similarity. 
The speech of Deganawidah, founder 
of the League, contains much that we 
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might take to heart in Canada. “Our 
strength shall be in union,” said Dega 
nawidah, 


reason, righteousness, and peace 


“and our way the way of 
This 
is hardly the language of a diabolical 
savage.—Paul W. Sweetman, Toronto 
@ I wish to send you words of appre 
ciation for your magazine and for The 
White and the Gold.—Mrs. M. Niziol 
Edmonton. 


@ You deserve congratulations 
B. C. Widdowson, Read Island, B.C 


@ | enjoyed the series very much 
Leonard Moore, Sherbrooke, Que 


@In The White and the Gold a 
paragraph on the society known as 
the Congregation of the Holy Family 

falsely implies that the Confra 
ternity of the Holy Family was founded 
to permit the women of Quebec to 
retail gossip . . . Mr. Costain is ap 
parently confused about the 
of Faults”’ or 


“chapter 


“coulpe”’ as it is called 


in French ...In the “chapter of 
Faults” one does not simply recount 
all one has heard about others. One re 
counts one’s own outward jauits agains 


the rule times late for « hapel, the times 
one has been unkind to the others, et« 
Then one may make remarks on 
the behavior of other members of the 
community and of 
present in the room 
that it was sometimes abused as all 
good things can be . but the con 
fraternity was not formed for gossip 


persons who art 


It is possible 


mongering.—Ursula McEwen, White 
Rock, B.C. — 
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Never Ask a Woman 
the Way 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 


I whip around 
psychology. “You 
trap of yours shut. 


and apply child 

keep that little 
You get too much 
allowance, that’s the trouble with you.’ 

“For heaven’s sake!’’ my wife mur- 
murs, her eyes glowing with something 
besides adoration. ‘‘Are you going to 
get a typewriter ribbon or are you going 
to stand here waving your arms till vou 
get us all arrested?”’ 

I storm off and find that the type- 
writer place wasn’t on Queen West at 


all but Adelaide East, but they left 
two months ago anyway. By the time 
I meet my wife | am out of breath 
and twenty minutes late My wife 


in the meantime has pickéd up two 


dresses for the kids, a birthday card 
that I forgot for a nephew of mine, 
and also has a typewriter ribbon for 


me which she got for half price at the 
store I was looking for. 
I’m trying to 
my wife’s head to 
geometry, and I usually 
find with a lot of loose angles 
left The odd 
ilways leaves me facing the wrong way. 
left me in another country 
iltogether. It was last vear in Florida; 
i plump, forthright woman in crimson 
toreador pants and white gob hat came 
ind asked the way to 


what 
my 


always equate 


goes on in 
fourth-form 
myself 
over part of it is it 


Once it 


over to our car 
the beach. 

My wife told her. “You go south,” 
said, pointing e “to a 
then go that other way and just keep 
on to where the cottages are.”’ 


she ast, bridge, 


The other woman seemed to under 
stand this. She said, ““‘You mean you 
around until that fork 
where it’s all lumpy’ 

**That’s right,’’ my wife smiled, “‘but 


you're at 


rea 
go 


=) 


you don’t pass the gas station. You 
turn straight ahead.” 
I couldn’t stand it any more. “‘You 


go east to highway 22A,” I snapped 
“You cross two bridges.”’ 

My wife looked at me quickly 
mean one bridge,”’ she said. 


“You 


“You cross two bridges,’’ I said, in 
perfect control of myself, ignoring my 
wife 

**But there’s only one bridge between 
my wife said. 
lips and studied a 
palm, like Charles 
Laughton looking up at a yardarm. 
“There two,” I “but if 
think there’s only one, it’s up to you,” 
I said, clearly picturing the two bridges. 

I smiled at the woman again, 
as I remembered the other bridge I'd 
been thinking of was at Wasaga Beach 
in Canada. 

When I tried to straighten things out 


here and the ocean,” 
my 
coconut 


I pursed 
nearby 


are said, you 


just 


the best I could, the woman in the 
red pants started to nod her head 
slowly about two inches from my face 


““Ya-ya-ya-ya-ya-,” she said. “Just like 
my husband. He knows everything.” 

My wife and talk 
ifter that about the price of play shoes. 

It wasn’t the first time I’ve neticed 
that women band together in this sort 
of thing time my wife stood on 
a mountain in Vermont, looked 
south and said, “‘I can see the Lauren 


she had a good 


One 


top of 


tians.”’ 


“You looking in a mirror or some 
thing?’ I yodeled. 
A stout woman with dark glasses 


looked over at her and said, ‘““How they 
hate to be told anything, don’t they?” 
She nodded toward her husband, a 
man who was standing off by 
himself looking the right way. ‘“‘He’s 
just the same. Stubborn as an ox.” 
My wife can be right often for 


stout 


so 


ZINE, 


MACLEAN'S 


MAGA 





DECEMBER 


the wrong reason, and come back with 
a brand-new permanent, that she gets 
me doing the wrong things for the right 
reason. 

One time in a traffic snarl in Wash- 
ington she kept telling me to turn east, 
pointing west. I kept so busy pointing 
out the shadows cast by the sun and 
trying to get her straightened out, that 
I passed the same cop three times going 
the wrong way on three different one 
way streets 


The first time he held up traffic and 


got me turned around. 

“Now we're going right,”” my wifé 
gloated. ‘“‘South.”’ 

We were going north. I swore 
circled around till I was going the 


opposite way on the next street down 
The cop in the meantime had strolled 
down a 


block I passed him again, 

emiling sheepishly, going the wrong 
way 

The third time this happened, he 


leaned on my window and said, ‘‘Look, 
3uddy 
you want to go and we'll see if we can 


Suppose you tell me where 


work something out.” 


Kingston is Sort of North 


Somewhere under my wife’s finger 
wave, parallel lines meet and light rays 
bent long before Einstein. She’ll 
I’m going down to the 
corner for some cigarettes, “‘Why don’t 


it’s faster.”’ 


were 
say, when 


you go down the lane, 


“‘How can it be faster?” I say. “‘One 
way I go twenty yards east and a 
quarter of a mile south The other 
way I go a quarter of a mile south, 


then twenty yards east What’s the 
difference?”’ 

Secause if you go by the lane, you 
go the twenty yards first,”’ she says, 


not looking up from shredding cabbage. 


Or she’ll say, “‘We should drive over 
to see Grace and Ed some Sunday. 
They’re living up north now In 


Kingston.”’ 

“You mean Niagara Falls?’’ 

**Niagara Falls? Grace and Ed never 
lived anywhere near Niagara Falls.”’ 

“Well, how do you figure 
is up north?” 

“It’s sort of north.” 

*‘Whaddaya mean it’s sort of north?” 
I rise half out of my chair, like an old 
welterweight at the sound of a buzzer 
Montreal than it is 
Montreal is 


Kingston 


“It’s closer to 


to Toronto and north of 
Toronto.” 
In spite of 


oftener than 


ill this, she can prove her 


Euclid 


point by a queer 


process that hinges on letting me talk 
long enough 

One time | front of a hotel 
that no 
me in my 


1 dash for 


stood in 
back so 
ould set 


window, far enough 

body 

pyjama top 
blind 

| stopped ner 

‘“‘How—can 


without , 


street « 


My 


on the 
wife made 


the 


anybody 34 me 


I said, jerk 


periscope 


ing my arms at my sides with each 
word for emphasis and making my 
pyjama top wave 

“IT must say, you look pretty,’ my 
wife said “Why can’t you wear the 


bottoms like normal! unrepressed men.” 


“We're disc uUSSINZ anpgies of isto? 
I yelled. ‘“‘As far as anyone on the 
street knows, I’ve got my pyjama 
bottoms on. Nobody can see me unless 
he’s standing on a roof.’ 

I looked out the window. There was 


a guy standing on a roof, watching me 
with a paintbrush in his hand. 

All in all, we started quarreling about 
this sort of thing on our paper-wedding 
anniversary, and I presume we will con 
tinue to fight about it through wood 
tin, plastic iron, glass and kapok Some 
times I think all we need to do to make 
our marriage work, is to agree on which 


way is north oe 
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Christmas Gift Suggestions 


... for the man who has everything! 


Here are gifts that most people would like, 
don't have and often wouldn't buy for them- 
selves. Here are gifts that will give a 

man a vital new interest in life 

And rare is the gift that lives and becomes a 
man's treasure the gift that even ten 

or twenty years from now will still remind 

him fondly of you 

As sure as the sun will come up tomorrow, so 
will these Taylor Instruments live. The man who 
watches them, quickly acquires a fascinating 
new hobby. A glance at the sensitive 

pointers and the eloquent dials... a knowing 
and all of a sudden he's 
anda 


ook at the sky 
a local weather prophet . 
pretty good one, too! 

So instead of a “‘new this or a different that”’ 
this Christmas, get him a Taylor instrument 

They cost surprisingly little and your 

department, hardware, jewellery, drug and 
sporting goods stores have plenty of variety to 
choose from. But be safe insist on Taylor ! 
Taylor Instrument Companies of Canada Limited, 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, 





Calgary, Vancouver 


Frost tonight? This 
smart new Taylor Indoor 
Outdoor Thermometer 
ets him give an author 


tative answer without so 











much as sticking his nose 
outside. Shows both in 
door and outdoor tem 
i j peratures In molded 
i 
Sandalwood Grey or 
; \ Willow Green, $8.5C 
is it the hect or the humidity? This instru { 
m tells both. White fiaqures and red pointer a J 
— 
| aut arply Jainst the ciear transparent 
plast martly t off by a chrome-plated 
mirror Dack LOOK ke of more than $4 75. 
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Weather forecast, tempera- He'll have fun trying to out 











ture and humidity cre a guess the weatherman with 
indicated on the Fairmont Ba ey Taylor ths whee 
Boromete And many times 

ometer Deep maroon plast in. too yse he's only 
case has gold-finished reed oncerned with his own 
trim Adjustable for altitude neighborhood Hand-rubbed 
. 40 3500 ft Size 8 x 5% le ase brass 
spokes. Unique, easy-to-read 

only $17.00. STORMOGUIDE dial shows 
ly whot borometric pres 


1A £60 








He'll treasure this Miniature 
Ne can Pendant Barometer, which tel 
manatee tomorrow's weather today, Easy 
is. Che reading STORMOGUIDE dic 
ESTs and thermometer Beautifr 
onse : mahogany case with brass 
$3.5C trim. Looks like twice its mod 
est price of $25.00 
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HERE are sermons in stones, 
traffic accidents have in- 
spired some, too, have 


j 
ef 


and 
Few 
with such directness as a 


done so 


crash that sent two 
seriously injured, near Prince Albert. 
Among the other horrified motorists 
who happened along right after the 


men to hospital 


smashup was a Presbyterian minister 
we know, and among the personal 
belongings he noticed scattered along 
the the car rolled over 
was the centre of a shattered popular 
The title was “‘I’ll never get 
and when 


road where 
record 
out of this world alive,” 
last seen the reverend was carrying 
it thoughtfully home to his study. 
eee 

A Quebec businessman who travels 
on both sides of the border down east, 

farmer friend 
The farmer runs a 


recently visited a in 
New Brunswick. 
small rural milk route and the visitor 
he found the 


bottles 


him if ever 


American 


asked 
smaller-size milk 
being passed off on him among the 
empties his customers leave for 

Told that the dairyman did, 
visitor asked if he didn’t find the 
bit infuriating “Oh, the 
trouble at 


fill "em 


out 
him 
the 
trick a 
American 
all,” was the reply I 


bottles are no 
just 
up next day and return them to the 
same who them out 


people put 


Never get them back twice.” 
eee 
4 civic swordsman in the employ 
the 
Dept. was working his way up Yong: 


of Toronto Street Cleaning 


St., spearing a cigarette carton here 
a subway transfer there, when he was 
Che hailer 


his English 


hailed from the sidewalk. 
wore 
didn’t fit 
he 

bridled instantly at 
“That’s a 


es 


money 


an ill-fitting suit, 
much better, and though 
the TSC 
his greeting, 
way to 


smiled cheerily man 


damn fine make 


city worker glowered 


Though the 


iS bypassers turned to 


i couple of 
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catch the exchange, the other fellow 
repeated his remark. ‘“‘You the lucky 
fellow to make such easy money! 

still beaming cheerily, and w aving at 
the street cleaner’s stick. Now blush- 
ing furiously, the spearman threw 
and advanced 


down his weapon 


barehanded upon his challenger. But 


the other fellow ducked, grabbed 
up the spear himself and shook it 
under its owner’s nose-—pointing 


hil 


that had been skewered between the 


delightedly at the five-dollar 


transfer and the cigarette carton 





Soon after school opened in the fal 
a Vancouver teacher discovered one 
of the new first graders, a likely lad 
named Kenneth, trying unsuccess 
fully to open the locker of a girl 
classmate. Assuming the boy was 
merely confused the teacher ex 
plained that the boys’ lockers were all 
located on the other side of the hall 
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ey PLAY ? ~1 ~—F 
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but still the youth yanked an 
banged away at the girl’s locker. 
‘Can’t you demanded 


teacher, “‘this Shirley’s 


see,”’ the 


locker has 


name on it here’s yours ove) 
here 4 

“But 
ing doggedly to the locker handle 
“But the 
teacher with some heat 

“But Shirley’s in there!”’ 
the teacher 


finally forced open the 


protested the lad, hang 


and what?’’ demanded 


’ 
deciared 


boy, and when had 
loc ker, out 


stepped Shirley. 
eee 


When 
the-Lake interrupted a 


a woman from Niagara-o 
sno} 


day ’s 


ping in Toronto to telephone a cit 


friend, she had to line up to get 
booth in the crowded store. The o 
woman between her and the boot! 


turned to her and muttered anxious! 


‘You got d’dime?”’ 


‘I beg your pardon? said 
visitor. 

“Can you gimme d’dime 
i’dime!”’ 

‘Oh--the dime, sure,’ ind 
Niagara woman obligingly started 


digging in her purse. But the womar 
in front had given her up in disgu 
and was impatiently demanding o 
‘‘Gimme d’dime!’ 
woman telling 
‘Quarter to twelve 


the woman behind, 
the 
her obligingly, 


and behind was 


Hunting season opened almost 
as school did in British Colun 
the 


soon 
ot certal 
de 
scribed in an advertisement in the 
Vernon News Notice--No hunting 
or trespassing on any lands known as 
the Stock Ranch. \ 


trespassers, with or without firearms 


bia, with exception 


areas including those concisely 


Anderson 


will be prosecuted, especially friend 


and relatives.’ 


. 
Parade pays $5 to $10 for true. humorous anecdotes reflecting the curren 
Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. iddress Parade. « 
Maclean's Magazine, 481 University Ave.. Toronto. 
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VER LISTEN to the fleeting And the watchmaker’s version of perpetual traditions and new inventions that make time 
PUR “tick-talk”’ of a fine Swiss motion the self winding time piece was and its telling the art of the Sw 


F ae watch? Then you've heard lreamed up right here by a young engineer, Let vour ieweler callie =e 
of Le Locle. For it was to \bram-Louis Perrelet. the fine Swiss watches he s¢ He'll tel 
this small Swiss town— Along with these notable firsts. Le Loclers that they owe the beauty ( ence ase 
way back in the early sev- are proud of their centuries of fine craftsman to the compact precision of their jeweled-leve 

enteen hundreds—that a voung ex-blacksmith ship, their outstanding watchmaker’s school. mechanisms. And he'll demonstrate | knov 
came, with a satchel of handmade tools and their wonde rful jews led le ver W itehe >. It’s ecge ind crattsmarlr 3} }) tou the etticiet y 
a headful of ideas on timekeeping. His name truly a tick-tock town ind economy of his Swiss watch servicing. For 
was Daniel Jeanrichard and he left a heritage But the significant thing about Le Locle is Ihe gijts you U give wuh pride, let your jeweler 
of inventive skill that has made the Jura that it is not unique at all, but typical of the be your guide 

Mountains of Switzerland famous. many Swiss watchmaking towns, of the old The Watchmakers of Switzerlar 


TIME IS THE ART OF THE SWISS 
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